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PREFACE 


In the nineteenth century the steady advance of England and 
Russia in Asia posed several problems. All the countries lying in 
between their respective frontiers assumed a new significance. The 
traditional fear of invasion through India’s northwest frontier, coupled 
with their own weak position in India, compelled the Governor- 
Generals of India to consolidate their, position on this frontier. Auck- 
land in 1838 endeavoured to create a barrier in Afghanistan, used 
force and failed. Thereafter, the steady advance of Russian power 
and influence in the settled Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara and Khokand 
and their extension in Eastern Turkestan came under a close watch 
in Britain and India. The object of British policy was to devise the 
best means to defend India and protect British interests. Various 
measures were suggested and discussed and in the due course two 
schools of politicians emerged. The questions were debated in 
official circles, in parliament, in the press, as well as on public plat- 
forms against a historical background and inthe thick of events 


happening at a great distance. 


In this study, an effort has been made to collect and analyse 
various trendsin opinions at different levels on what has come to be 


known as the Central Asian Question. 


The long period of forty years of this inquiry and the great 
interest taken in the Central Asian Problem in the sixties and 
seventies of the nineteenth century on all sides are responsible for the 


volume of this thesis. 


It will be seen that the subject is divided into two different 
sections; the geopolitics of the regions and the structure and the 
dynamics of opinion. The splitting of two chapters namely, five and 
six, dealing with the instruments of opinion is only for the sake of 


convenience. 


(vi) 


A full map of Central Asia is the one that Sir H. C. Rawlin- 
Son gave in his book England and Russia in the East (1875). 
The Second one was used by Major-General Hamley to illustrate 
his lecture on the strategical conditions of the Indian Northwest 
frontier delivered at the Royal United Service Institute on 
13 December 1878 and is thus taken from the Journal of that 
Institute. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
GEOPOLITICS AND OPINION 


The two historic gates of India on its northwest frontier lay in 
the country of the Afghans. Thus, the northwest frontier of India 
from ancient times became one of the gravest concerns of the rulers 
of India. Its security formed the best defence of India. Not only 
this, but the state of affairs of the regions lying beyond it, became 
of more or less importance. A keen observer, while looking at this 
frontier said “to understand the significance of the northwest frontier 
of India, we must look far beyond the immediate boundaries of the 
Empire. H.J. Mackinder was impressing on the minds of his young 
audience a much worn out but patent fact regarding this frontier. 
He reminded them that “in the British Empire there is but one land 
frontier on which warlike preparation must ever be ready.”*! 

The extent of the present kingdom of Afghanistan is the result 
of various boundary commissions of which only two fall in the period 
of this inquiry : the Seistan boundary settlement of 1873 and delimi- 
ting the northern boundaries in consultation with Russia also in 
1873. In its extreme northeast the long narrow arm of the Wakhan 
yalley at its furthest point touches the Chinese border. The demar- 
cation of this wild mountainous region was carried out in 1895 by 
the Anglo-Russian Pamir Boundary Commission, having placed 
boundary pillars as‘ far as it was possible to go.? The distinctive 
feature of this part of the country finds characteristic expression in 
the Commission’s report: “From the sixth mile a rugged and in- 
accessible spur of the Sarikol range carries the boundary into regions 
of perpetual ice and snow to its junction with the main range. Here, 
amidst the solitary wilderness 20,000 feet above sea level, absolutely 


1 H.J. Mackinder, India. (London, 1910), p. 118. 
2 A. (ccounts) and P. (apers) (1895); CIX; C. 7643 ; p. 159. 
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inaccessible to man and within the ken of no living creatures except 
the Pamir eagles, the three great Empires actually meet. No more 
fitting trijunction could possibly be found.” 


It was from this point for a distance of some 1,200 miles the 
Indo-Afghan boundary, known as the Durand Line, ran southwest 
till it reached the Persian frontier at a rocky eminence, the Koh-i- 
Malik Siah, in the inhospitable desert regions beyond the Helmund 
river. From here some 400 miles north lay the Russian frontier at 
Zulfiqar. It then turns due east skirting the edge of Karakum sands 
and the Turkoman country till it crosses the Murghab river. Turning 
again to northeast by Panjdeh and Kara Bel plateau for three hun- 
dred miles, it joins the Oxus at Kham-i-Ab. From this point 
eastwards the Oxus river forms the Russo-Afghan frontier. Enclosed 
within these boundaries then lies the Country of Hindukush. West 
ward, where the main ridges of Hindukush run out and stop, lies the 
city of Herat. Herat had been throughout the kep contury the 
seat of an Afghan Government, sometimes in subordination to Kabul 
and sometime in dependent. Persia, indeed, for many years showed a 
strong disposition to reassert the supremacy over Herat which was 
exercised by Safavid kings. This claim met its first effectivecheck 
from the British government in India, now looking beyond its Indus 
frontier over the Hindukush, for its outworks of defence, in 1838. 

Southwards of Herat, in the line of the valley of Helmund and 
the city of Kandahar there is the third division. This route, the main 
road to western India, skirts the low foothills of the Hindukush and 
crosses the Helmund river some twenty miles from Kandahar. To 
its northeast the valleys are fertile and dense with orchards and vine- 
yards and well cultivated fields. But to its southwest a great desert 
stretches as far as the Persian border. 


The chief city of the Kabul river valley is, of course, Kabul, 
the capital of Afghanistan. Standing as high as 6,000 feet above 
sea level, it is well sheltered in a gorge of the river. This is a city 
rich in historical associations, and its physical aspect presents an 
interesting contrast. Remote, beautiful, and fertile “it is a country 
of extremes, of high barren plateaux and wide open stretches of 
sunbaked desert, of narrow fertile valleys and rocky mountain spurs. 
Its climate varies from the bitter cold of the Kabul winter, when the 
temperature frequently drops below zero Fahrenheit, to the great 


ce . 
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heat of the Oxus valley where in summer a temperature of 110° is ` 
normal.’”! 

The mountains of Hindukush have guarded the passes into 
Hindustan. They have served as a barrier, either to divert the course 
of migration, or to break the force of invasion. The barrier has not 
been suficient to arrest the movements of the great conquerors, but 
it has protected India from the full force of the invading nomad 
hordes, and during the periods when India had been strong it had 
furnished a stable frontier for her empire. Only from the west where 
the mountains run down to the low hills by the Herirud it had been 
possible to outflank the Hindukush and find a passage for migration 
or for the invasion of the Persian conquerors, who on three occasions 
in history had pushed forward their boundaries into the country of 
the Hindukush and passed on from there to the conquest of northern 
India. In 1837 therefore, when the Shah of Persia laid siege to 
Herat, the proverbial key to Hindustan, it was bound to give rise 
to all such fearful thoughts in the minds of Afghans and Indians. 
It was the same old stage. The symptoms of the malady were 
familiar. There was the same touch of familiarity in such move- 
ments, and their conclusions were well-known. More than the 
Afghans, the rulers of India were to be frightened. But as things 
would have it, history was not to repeat itself. Far reaching changes 
had taken place in this part of the world in the last three centuries. 

When the nineteenth century began the old order appeared to 
have changed. The last great empires of central and southern Asia 
with Asiatic origin had passed. Their place was about to be taken 
in Asia by two empires on wholly European foundations. They 
were the British and the Russian. Both of them advanced in search 
of a stable and secure frontier. This advance continued throughout 
the century from bases many thousands of miles apart. 

On the Indian side until the end of the eighteenth century the 
East India Company had paid little attention to dangers beyond the 
frontier, and the Act of 1793 had even declared in principle against 


- further conquests in India itself. The Napoleonic Wars stirred up 


new activity in Persia and western Asia; and after 1815, although 


1 W.K. rraser-Tytler- ‘Afghanistan’, [Hereafter Afghanistan] 2nd edn., 
(Oxford, 1953). p.12. This is the best study of Afghanistan in relation to the 
political developments in central and southern Asia, and of which I have 

made a good use for this account. 
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the Directors and most of the Governor-Generals still preferred to 
consolidate firmly behind the Indus and the Sutlej, and there to 
await all comers, a new school among the soldiers in India and at 
the Board of Control in England was beginning to think otherwise 
This change gave new significance to those countries lying beyond 
the northwest frontier of India. 

The significance of Afghanistan to the British, therefore, depen- 
ded not only on the fear of Russia in central Asia, and in other parts 
of the world, but also on the actual extent of British power in India. 
Their Sutlej frontier in the southern Punjab had once formed part of 
the Durrani Empire of Ahmadshah, but now Sikhs ruled in the 
Punjab. Unaware of what was happening in Afghanistan, “the first 
impression which the Afghans made on the British rulers of India was 
of a menace, shadowy, but none the less formidable to the peace and 
security of their northwestern territories.’?2 

As successors of the Marathas they had added the Bombay 
Presidency to their dominions and by 1820 asserted suzerainty over 
the Maratha chieftains and the Rajputs. So they moved steadily 
forward across the great plains of India. Here they were brought 
in touch with that great river Indus and the country lying at its 
mouth, Sind; and they began probing into the secrets and the 
policies of those territories which lay ahead. 

The position to the west of Afghanistan in Persia became imp- 
ortant to the British rulers of India in a rather unusual way. The 
British had come to India after navigating vast oceans. They pro- 
ceeded into the country through the sea coast. They had been 
victorious over the French and the Dutch due to their Supremacy on 
the seas. Thus, when in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Zaman Shah of Kabul was planning an expedition in northern India, 
Marquis Wellesley’s first move was to contract an alliance with the 
Persian government requesting them “to take measures to keep 
Zaman Shah in perpetual check so as to preclude him from Teturning 
to India, but without any decided act of hostility.”3 Curiously 


1 C.W. Crawley, ‘Anglo-Russian Relations 1815-1840 (hereafter Crawley) 
The Cambridge Historical Journal, iii, 1929, No. 1. p. 67. 

} Afghanistan, p. 77. 

3 Sir H. C. Rawlinson, England and Russia in the East, (hereafter Rawlinson) 
(London, 1875) p. 8. Wellesley first sent Capt. Malcolm in 1800 on a 


mission to Persia and Zaman Shah was blinded and dispossessed of this 
throne in that very year. 


@ 
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enough within four decades Lord Auckland staged a military 
demonstration on the southern coast of Persia to forestall the Shah’s 
own eastward advance. This was a small naval force, but it did its 
work. For the safety of the British Power, therefore, the Persian 
Gulf acquired new significance. 

This diplomatic move of Wellesley might in that period, have 
seemed to many as being remarkable, but it is interesting to note a 
historian’s judgement over it a century and a half later: ‘‘..-At this 
time and for long afterwards the British had no conception of the 
strategic problems which were immediately confronting them in their 
advance to the northwest. They treated the Persians as friends and 
allies because they happened to know them, and they looked on the 
Afghans as potential enemies because they were possibly rivals for 
the hegemony of northern India. The strategic connexion of Afgha- 
nistan with the security of India had not yet crossed the horizon of 
their consciousness.” 

The Russian menace to India was still far off, and still ina 
very amorphous stage ; but it was developing in a manner calculated 
to disturb the British rulers of India. Its diplomatic manifestation 
was the first visible signal of its nearing approach and this was in 
Persia. Pressing southward over the Caucasus, Russia had already 
made her presence felt warmly in Persia. The Persians, terrified at 
the shadow of the great Russian Bear on their northern borders, 
turned first to France and after the peace of Tilsit (1807) to Britain, 
but without any avail. As a result Russians gained possession of 
Georgia and most of the Caucasus. The most important fact that 
emerged at this time was that the Caspian Sea became a Russian 
Lake. This exclusive privilege proved very useful in the subsequent 
development of Russian policy in trying to reach the Turkoman 


country in the northeast of Persia. 
It should be noted that the immediate Russian pressure was not 


felt on the northern approaches of Hindukush in Afghanistan, but 
through Persia in the plains of Herat. Before coming over the 
Bamiyan Pass, that led the way into the land of the Afghans, Russia 
had to cross the desert of Ust Urt between the Caspian Sea and the 
Sea of Aral, and plod her way through Khokand, Bokhara and Khiva, 
the countries of the Oxus and the Jaxartes and gain considerable 
influence in the court of Yakub Beg of Kashgar on the other side of 


1 Afghanistan, p- 79. 
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the Karakoram range of the Himalayas. It is to these regions that 
the name Central Asia should be given. 

The Russian advance in Central Asia and the movement of the 
British in India towards its natural frontier in the northwest, then 
brought Afghanistan and Persia within the orbit of the policy of 
the respective European governments. Each of these geographical 
factors had its effect on various organs of British opinion. 

The Governor-Generals were the first to be interested in the 
geography of these regions. Wellesley’s despatch of John Malcolm 
to Persia has been already referred to. He arranged the two famous 
treaties signed on 28th January, 1801.1. Though Malcolm’s treaties 
were not much cared for by the government of Bengal, his work on 
Persia was its valuable result, especially when Afghanistan became 
more and more distracted the sense of the importance of the states 
on the frontier to the west steadily increased. The Calcutta govern- 
ment’s policy was represented by a series of missions “those of Seton 
to Sind, Metcalfe to the Sikhs, Elphinstone to Afghanistan, and 
Malcolm once more to Persia.’’2 Thereafter, a student of Indian 
frontier history would not miss the name of any single Governor- 
General who did not pay any attention to the northwest frontier of 
India and the countries beyond. From Bentinck onwards all of them 
were concerned about it. In 1835, Bentinck stated quite clearly that 
Russia was interested in the advance towards India. “It is the interest 
of Russia to extend and strengthen the Persian empire which occupies 
a central position between the double line of operation of the 
Autocrat to the eastward and to the westward,” and he specifically 
directed attention to Herat and gave the dist 
places in Persia, Afghanistan, Russia and India.3 ; 

Moreover, various missions of exploration were encouraged, 
when in the thirties Russophobia raised its head in England. Already 
Sir Robert Wilson in 1817 and Col. de Lacy Evans in 1829 had pre- 
dicted a Russian expedition against India.* David Urquhart and 


ances from Herat to 


1 The Second Treaty pertained to Commerce. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, (Cambridge, 1929), p. 487. 

3 D.C. Boulger, Lord William Bentinck (Oxford 1892) p. 181 ff. 

4 Sir Robert Wilson, Sketch of the Military and Political Power of Russia in 
the year 1817 (London 1817) ; George de Lacy Evans, On the Practical bility 
of an invasion of British India and on the Commercial and Financial Prospects 
and Resources of that Empire (London 1829). 
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John Macneill, assisted by Baillie Fraser pursued the matter further, 
and touched upon the Asiatic side of the Eastern Question, which 
was ultimately to be the most important. The Quarterly Review took 
up the matter, although it pointed out the weakness in the Russo- 

phobe argument.* Travellers’ tales were of particular importance. 

Baillie Fraser, for example, deliberately set to work to write up the 

Eastern Question and created considerable public interest. Alexander 

Burnes made two journeys into debatable regions. He travelled to 

Bokhara and published his account in 1834,9 and in September 1836 

made a second journey across the North West frontier of India. He 

mentioned in his first book that he received inspiration to undertake 

this hazardous journey from Bentinck.1 His second journey was 

carried out at the request of the Indian Government. His instruc- 

tions were “vague rambling directions,” and he was confined in the 

instructions to activities of the geographical and commercial nature. 

Nonetheless he was one of the first British representatives to get 

involved in what Professor H.W.C. Davis had called “The Great 

Game,” a game which was played from Peshawur to Teheran, from 

Tibet to the Persian Gulf, from Quetta to Bokhara. Davis concludes 

that in what he calls “their galiant work of exploration,” the British 

players in this game found what they were sent to seek, an exag- 

gerated unconscious will or at least for the present power of Russia 

to threaten India. Although they stimulated interest in Britain, 

it is important to note that their views, were never taken completely 
seriously by the British cabinet as a whole. The failure of the Persian 
attack supported by Russia, on Herat in 1838 and still more signifi- 
cant the failure of the Russian expedition against Khiva in 1839 
meant that the game had no definite result for a whole generation. 
The period of 1838 to 1878 A.D. covers the stage when the game was 
yed sometimes with high stakes. 

1 J. B. Fraser, Journey to Khorassan (London 1825) ; Travels in Persia (London 


1826) ; History of Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan (London 1834); 
David Urquhart, England, France, Russia and Turkey (London 18) 

2 Quarterly Review, LIX, (October 1837) pp. 362-95 cf. Blackwood’s, XLV 
(January 1839) in which the writer stated “that there was little fear of 
East India stock being frightened from its propriety during the life of the 
present generation by the apparition of the Russian eagle on the Indus.” 


3 Alexander Burnes, Travels into Bokhara (London 1834) Three volumes 


pla 


i e Preface. 
f e 3 Durand, The First Afghan War and its causes (London 1879). 
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Their influence on opinion was limited but real. In England 
at this time there was a growing interest for books on geography and 
travel among the well-to-do and educated classes. These books were 
also widely reviewed. For example, Burnes’s Travels were reviewed 
in the Edinburgh Review, in the Quarterly Review, in the British and 
Foreign Quarterly Review,fand in the Monthly Review. There were a 
number of other books relating to Persia, Afghanistan and few on 
Khiva, Bokhara and Khokand.t 

While this mass. of data was laid before the people, British 
opinion particularly concerned itself with the geographical facts and for 
reasons ofitsown. The fear of Russia in Central Asia was not 
exclusive. It was related to the fear of Russia in the Near East and 
the Middle East. This was all the more important as the actual ex- 
tent of British power in India was a matter of debate in England. But 
whatever might have been the views of different people, the funda- 
mental fact remained—the position to the west of Afghanistan in 
Persia was a road to India. 

In the nineteenth century history of European activities in Asia, 
a very subtle influence relating European politics with expanding Euro- 
pean interests in the East was very profound. In their respective ex- 
pansion both England and Russia brought this fact to bear out suf- 
ciently. The long drawn out Anglo-Russian rivalry in Central Asia, 
shorn of all minor considerations, was nothing but a race to gain 
greater advantage by quicker and better control of strategic positions 
in Persia, Afghanistan and the Central Asian principalities. This 
rivalry was pronounced after the Crimean war, and soon their Euro- 
pean enmity reflected itself in Central Asia. Russia began her expan- 
sion in this debatable region and tried to assume a military position 
from where a threat of advance towards India could be threatened, if 
not accomplished. This movement was to serve as a check on British 
opposition to Russian policy at the Straits.2 

In the Thirties, however, there was no possibility of the Cossack 
meeting the Sepoy either on the Oxus or on the Indus. Russian bases 

1 Infra. pp. 138. Crawleyjgives a list of books, which in his opinion “played 
a decisive role in developing the Central Asian theme.” C. F. C, W. Craw- 
ley, ‘‘Anglo-Russian Relations 1815-40, Cambridge Historical Journal 
(1929) p. 68. see footnote (2) 

2 The latter phase of Anglo-Russian rivlary in Central Asia 


discussed by James Carland Allen in the doctoral di 
to the University of California in 1934, 


> 1865-85 is 
ssertation submitted 
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of power were far off in the Caucasus. And so the reports of the 
travellers from there did interest those who followed the ups and downs 
of the Eastern Question. Its proper bearing in Central Asia, and thus 
on the Northwest of India became apparent only when the Shah 
beleagured Herat with Russian backing. But by then in an English- 
man’s mind certain definite attitudes towards the Russian monarch, 
his form of government, his religion, his economic principles and his 
diplomatic ways, were already formed from Russia’s role in European 
affairs. For very few, there were some very vague ideas of Russia, In 
the popular conception the Russian monarch was a magnificent 
autocrat, crushing Poland on one side and continuously attacking 
Turkey on the other, and also dictating humiliating treaties to the 
Persians. He practised Christianity but its form was different from 
hisown. It was, comparatively, a poor country, having been com- 
posed of many nationalities. Disaffection was common. There were 
constant uprisings of the serfs, of whom there were millions. To main- 
tain peace and order, therefore, the Tsar was maintaining a large army, 
which he also used for purposes of aggrandizement and conquest. 

In such a background of general ignorance the tale of the besie- 
ged city of Herat was set. No sooner was it known to the British 
envoy at Teheran that the Shah had been encouraged to undertake 
this operation by his Russian counterpart Count Simonitch, than he 
took fright. It was now his firm belief that if unchecked, the east- 
ward movement of the Shah would only follow its usual pattern ; 
either conquest or subversion of Afghan power and a smooth descent 
with myriads of plundering mountaineers on the plains of India. It 
so happened that Burnes’ commercial mission to Kabul, which was 
converted ten years later into a political mission, was outwitted by 
the Russian Vitkevitch.2 These two diplomatic failures resulted in 
the first Afghan war. There was not much scope to consider various 
alternatives for providing for the safety of the empire as very little was 
known of this frontier and very few had knowledge of it. The attempt 
to reach Kabul was made, succeeded at first and then failed. 

It was after the Kabul disaster that the necessity and propriety 
of considering other alternatives to safeguard British interests in 
Afghanistan, Persia and Central Asia arose. Much was to be learnt 


1 Sir John Macneill, Progress and present position of Russia, (hereafter (Pro- 
gress of Russia) 3rd ed. (London, 1854) pp. 104 segg. 


2 Infra. p. 1. 
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and much that had been learnt had to be unlearned. Between the two 
extreme frontiers much ground had to be covered. The start was 
made. This progress involved the disappearance of many hitherto 
independent principalities and states, and it affected the fortunes of 
others. The Kirghiz and the Turkomen were subdued by Russia 
while Khiva and Bokhara acknowledged her suzerainty. In India, the 
Punjab and Sind became British provinces, and Kelat, Kashmir, 
and Chitral accepted British paramountcy. The Eastern Turkestan or 
the territory of Ameer Yakub Beg reverted to its previous status under 
Chinese suzerainty. 

But between these two points of beginning and culmination two 
different, and widely different approaches to the solution of the 
Central Asian Question were debated. From the Sixties onward, the 
Asiatic phase of Anglo-Russian relations was suggested by the term 
The Central Asian Question, which was now well recognised as form- 
ing part of the Near Eastern question. The crux of the whole pro- 
blem was not fully appreciated- It was a question upon which very 
few persons in England were capable of forming an intelligent judge- 
ment and upon which very few in India were capable of forming an 
impartial judgement. And yet, in its visible magnitude and pros- 
pective development the question was one of great importance. 

Stated in its simplest form the question was whether England 
was bound for her own sake or for that of her subject populations, to 
oppose the progress of Russia towards the Northwest frontier of her 
Indian Empire. There were military as well as political difficulties, 
arising in part from the variety and in part from the indefinite nat- 
ure of the elements which entered into the problem. One thing was 
generally admitted. Russia was steadily advancing towards Persia 
on the one hand and the Chinese Tartary on the other, absorbing 
one after another of the independent states between the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus, and already overshadowing Afghanistan. Whether these 
conquests were the result of a far reaching design or of an almost 
irresistible tendency ; whether or not they were the prelude to fur- 
ther aggressions ; whether it was Britain’s duty or her interest to prop 
up Mahommedan dynasties against a civilised and Christian power ; 
whether by so doing England should defer or hasten the inevitable 
day when the Russian dominions should be conterminous with the 
British empire in India—these were some of the first Suggested consi- 
derations of the Central Asian Question. The proper time and inter- 
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_ vention, and comparative advantages from a strategical point of view 


were independent and inexhaustible subjects of dispute. To add to 
these difficulties, the very facts which must be the basis of decision 
were not only extremely difficult to ascertain but also constantly 
shifting. 

As discussions veered round, both the opposing schools of 
thought conceded each other certain points, in the light of altering 
circumstances. The second point agreed to (the first being that 
Russia was steadily advancing for good or evil) was that Russian 
influence should not be allowed to be established in Afghanistan. 
And thus the independence of Afghanistan, in friendly and exclu- 
sive alliance with England became the corner stone of British policy 
in Central Asia. In 1876 Lord Lytton was sent to implement this 
policy. Curiously enough Lord Auckland had also tried to 
implement the same policy in his own way. Perhaps W.A.J. 
Archbold is right when he says “it is one of the few claims to states- 
manship which can be urged on behalf of Auckland that he refused 
to be frightened of Russia, and that almost alone of the men of his 
time he took a moderate view of what she could do that might harm 
the Indian Empire.” But then it is also rightly said of him that 
he plunged into Afghanistan without rightly understanding the 
character of the Afghan people and their country. A generation 
later Lord Lytton repeated the same folly. His second Afghan war 
«was an unhappy blend of myopia and impatience." He too was 
far from grasping the fundamentals of the Afghan problem or from 
understanding the mentality of the Afghan rulers. 

Difficult as the complexity of the problem was for statesmen 
and politicians to comprehend, it was far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary people. Knowledge of geography was essential to 
the expression of views about geopolitics, and basic information, 
was not easily available. Moreover, the people who did know about 
geography were often impressed by the complexity of the politics. 
The Foreign Secretary in England had to take into account in for- 
mulating his views about India, Russia, and Asia information which 
came to him from St. Petersburg, Constantinople and Teheran, 
through both official and non-official channels. Public opinion was 


1 The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. IV. (Cambridge 1929), 


p. 483. 
2 Afghanistan, P- 85. 
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inevitably concerned when it took shape at all, with Russia in 
Europe as well as Russia in Asia. There were signs of interest in 
this question before 1815.1 After 1815, especially the Whig party, 
true to the traditions of 1790 nd of opposition to Pitt’s warlike 
threats. was at first ready to admire the Tsar Alexander I and co- 
operate with Russia. Twenty years later, however, ‘‘dislike and fear 
of Russia was in the minds of most Englishmen, and the responsible 
uttrances of party leaders ranged from extreme reserve to unconce- 
aled hostility.”* The most hostile voices were now among the 
Whigs, while the tone of Conservative leaders was more of caution. 
The only friends of Russia were to be found in Lord Durham and 
Richard Cobden, both men of radical leanings. Again after a lapse 
of thirty years, the Liberals took a friendly attitude to Russia, while 
Conservatives sounded alarming views, the Radicals like Dilke and 
Chamberlain dividing themselves between the two main forces. 
This was the result of two things : changes in the condition of 
England and the geopolitics of the region. The difference was 
clearly brought out in detail in the contrasting British reactions to 
the two Afghan crises. 

Before the development of opinion can be considered, the bare 
facts, not only of the Afghan question but of the Persian problem 
must be set out. Thereafter a brief notice of the Central Asian Khan- 
ates will be necessary to complete the picture. The difficulty in being 
brief is the complexities of these questions. The questions, however, 
have been examined in their various phases and in some detail in a 
number of recent articles and theses.* 

The sequence of events began with the Persian siege of Herat in 
1837. When this news was received in India, Auckland had some 

1 Asa Briggs, The Age of Improvement (London 1959) pp., 127-28. = 

2 Crawley ; p. 45. 

3 London University theses of M. E. Yapp, British policy in Central Asia 
1830-43 (1959) (here after Yapp) A. J. Lunger, The Economic background of 
the Russian Conquest of Central Asia in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century (1953) ; J. B. Kelly, British Policy in Persian Gulf 1813-43 (1956) ; 
California University thesis of J. G. Allen, Anglo-Russian Rivalry in Central 
Asia 1865-1885 (1934) ; Crawley; William Habberton “Anglo Russian 
Relations concerning Afghanistan 1837-1907,” Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences xxi, No. 4 (Urbana 1937) ; Prince A. Lobanoy-Rostovsky, 


“Russian Imperialism in Asia,” Slavonic Review, (June 1929) ; P. E. 


eee “Russian Policy in Asia 1838-39,” Slavonic Review, xiv, (April 
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satisfaction in knowing that his agent Alexander Bu i 
way to visit Dost Mahomed, though he was not in a e ae 
what degree of control Burnes would be able to exert over Af; a 
politics The Governor General analysed the Afghan politi = a 
follows : ‘‘Candahar is afraid of Herat and would turn to ae 3 
Herat is the more respectable of the three Powers but exposed iz ae 
attack from Candahar and Persia. The movements of the Shane 
Persia will generally be sooner known to you in England than th z 
by us here.”? ee 
The most interesting development in 1838 was an adroit battl 
of wits and diplomacy between the British representatives and ae 
Russian counterparts in Teheran and Kabul. A Russian agent, Cap- 
tain Vitkevitch had also arrived at Kabul soon after Burnes while Sh 
Count Simonitch, John Macneill found a formidable rival. After 
Several unsuccessful efforts to persuade the Shah to withdraw from 


Herat he announced his resolve to break off relations and on 7th June 


1838 withdrew from Teheran.* 
While things were proving so unsatisfactory at Teheran, they 


were proving even more so in Afghanistan. There Russo-Persian efforts 


were directed to winning over the Kandahar chiefs. In July 1838 a 
with the Sirdars of Kandahar guaranteeing to 


treaty was concluded 
eal, the possession of Kandahar and Herat under 


them, under Russian s 
nominal Persian suzerainty.* 

Macneill described the effect of this treaty as making Russia “in 
the event of the fall of Herat, indisputable mistress of the destinies 
political and commercial, of all central Asia, for Great Britain having 
been forced back to the Indus, Khiva and Bokhara must submit. 
if attacked, whilst Persia and Afghanistan will already be at her 


disposal.””° 


The question 
should have been gi 


that arose at this stage was how much importance 
ven to Russian doings in Persia and Afghanistan 
at this early period in the history of the Asian question. The Russian 
influence in Teheran was undoubtedly very strong. But Macneill him- 
self was to admit that this was not the sole reason behind his failure. 
Mss. 37692. fo. 43. Auckland’s letter dated 16 December 
e in England but not mentioned. 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. 
1837. Addresse 

2 Ibid. 
25 June 1838, State Papers, xxvii, No. 85, p. 67. 


s Macneill to Palmerston, 
4 Ibid. 1 August 1838, State Papers, xxvii, No. 92, p. 111. 


5 Ibid. 
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He went on to find fault with Auckland, who, in his opinion, had 
failed to establish British influence at Kabul and Kandahar. Macneill 
thought that the Shah was more delighted at his success in winning 


Afghan support than he was in gaining Russian backing, and thus he 
persisted in his siege of Herat. 


Russia undoubtedly was supporting an alliance between Persia 
and the Afghan chiefs of Kabul and Kandahar. But in India Vitkevi- 
tch’s activities were not given very great importance. Asking Burnes 
to get rid of the Russian agent at Kabul, John Colvin, one of Auck- 
land’s secretaries, wrote, “from what T know of Russian diplomacy, 
I think it extremely likely that he (Vitkevitch) has no other charge from 
St. Petersburg than the letter from the Emperor of compliments and 
the encouragement of commerce and that the rest is the unavowed 
though quite possibly the permitted work of the subordinate 


22 


agents”. 


Moreover, before Macneill came to know of the Russian guaran- 
tee of the Kandahar treaty, he had seriously misjudged the Herat 
attack. This in turn misled the authorities in London as well as in 
Simla. His sudden volte face came as a surprise to Hobhouse who 
commented sarcastically on the knowledge of the “man on the spot.” 


It seems that Auckland had anticipated the failure of Burnes’s 
mission, and had already begun making other preparations to meet a 
possible contingency. He had agreed, though reluctantly, to send a 
naval detachment to the Persian Gulf on Macneill’s persistent requests 
to support his negotiations with the Shah. But more than this step, 
Auckland had greater confidence in his other measure. This was the 
Tripartite Treaty between the Indian Government, Ranjit Singh and 
Shah Shuja, concluded on 26 June 1838.4 The relief of Herat was to 
be achieved through action in Afghanistan by a general defensive 
alliance between the three signatories. Shuja was to replace Dost 
Mahomed and thus a friendly power at Kabul was to be established. 
The only points of doubts were the part to be played by Ranjit Singh 
in the proposed venture, secondly, whether Shuja would be acceptable 


Florence Macalister, Memoir of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Macneill (hereafter 
Sir John Macneil) (London 1910). p. 231. 
2 Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 
3 Infra pp. 179, 180. 
4 Cambridge History of British 


37692. fo. 93. Colvin to Burnes, 21 January 1838. 


Empire, Vol. iv, p. 495. 
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to the Afghans, and thirdly whether he would have independent means 
of maintaining himself in power.* 

Before these doubts were clarified circumstances had combined 
to force the Shah of Persia to raise his siege of Herat. Macneill’s 
persuasion and threats, the Shah’s own inability to reduce Herat even 
after a long siege, the rupture in Anglo-Persian relations, the presence 
of a British naval force in the Gulf and the arrival of news in Persia 
of the Tripartite Treaty, forced the Shah to abandon his adventure. 
He left Herat on 10th September 1838. 

However, for the normal resumption of diplomatic relations 
the time was yet to come. The Persian Government, smarting under 
its recent rebuff prolonged the tendering of satisfactory explanations 
desired by the British Government for quite some time both on the 
messenger affair malreill’s messenger was ill-treated by Peritan officials 
and the evacuation of Ghorian, a strategic fort belonging to Herat. 

It is interesting to note that while greater attention was paid in 
England to what happened in Persia, the Indian Government was 
more concerned to what transpired in Afghanistan. Palmerston 
had taken up the matter of participation by Russian agents in the 
recent events and had addressed a note to the Russian Cabinet, 
requesting an explanation of circumstances which had “an important 
bearing upon the relations between Russia and Great Britain.””* 

Count Nesselrode, the Russian Foreign Minister replied in a 
lengthy note. He disavowed any intention of “assailing the security 
and the tranquillity of the state of possession of Great Britain in 
India.” At the same time he explained and excused the active part 
which the Russian ambassador had taken in the Herat siege, as well 
as the Kandahar treaty and the mission of Vitkevitch. Nesselrode 
also mentioned that Simonitch had been re-called from his post as 
he had acted against the expressed wish of the Emperor. 

P. E. Moseley in his article in the Slavonic Review mentions 
that General Duhamel, who succeeded Simonitch, observed that the 
Count was incautious and made mistakes, but at bottom he had 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 37693, fo. 37. Colvin to William Macnaghten (then 
conducting treaty negotiations at Lahore, 12 June 1838. | 

2 Viscount Palmerston’s note dated 26 October 1838; state papers xxvii, 
see inclosure in No. 109, p. 166. seqq. 

3 Count Nesselrode to Russian Ambassador in London, 1 November 1838 
Ibid. No 110. p. 174. seqq. Its translation is given in O.T. Burne’s Histori- : 
cal Summary of the Central Asian Question. 
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kept to the direction given him by the Imperial Ministry. It is not 
impossible that both the Russian envoys overcommitted their 
country. 


The withdrawal of the Shah from Herat took away the Chief 

- ground of complaint against him. The Tripartite Treaty also became 

more difficult to justify. But in India Auckland had already moved 

very far in organising the army of the Indus. Shrewd Ranjit Singh 

quietly dropped out of the picture, and the projected advance on 

Afghanistan became predominantly a British move to set up a 
friendly monarch on the Afghan throne. 


To the world outside this appeared as a business of making and 
unmaking kings, but what Auckland desired’ was a strong buffer 
state in Afghanistan and he accomplished this by his own method. 
His objects, as announced to the world by a Proclamation on Ist 
October 1838 were “to raise up an insurmountable and, I hope, 
lasting barrier to all encroachments from the westword,”? and then 
to extend and maintain British influence throughout Central Asia. 


Now it was this policy, shorn of the Russian element that was 
to be defended in Parliament. Palmerston had already obtained the 
views of the Russian Government and found them satisfactory.® 
“What we want”, he wrote to Sir John Hobhouse, the President of 
the Boarb of Control, “is to carry out posts without a rupture, and 
as the Russians are disposed to back out it is not for us to criticise 
their gait in so doing’. Ultimately this was achieved by the garbling 
of Afghan papers. 


In the Press, the Afghan expedition received a mixed reception. 

The pro-Government Edinburgh Review was not wholeheartedly with 
` the Government, while The Times and the Quarterly Review supported 
it as a defensive measure. The Foreign Quarterly Review recounted 
the more formidable barriers created by nature. To such geographi- 


1 Slavonic Review xlv, (April 1936) op. cit. p. 670. 


2 Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 36473, fo. 336. Auckland to Hobhouse, 15 Nyvember 
1838. 


3 Palmerston to Pozzo de Borgo (Russian envoy in London) 20 December 1838 
Stare Papers: xxvi. No. 111, p. 183, 


4 Palmerston to Hobhouse. 14 November 1838, Home Misc. 838, p. 23. 
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cal obstacles the Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine would not give. 
undue weight.* “ripest 

The course of the Afghan war need not be discussed in: detail: 

- here. At first there was a brilliant victory. The ‘impassable moun: . 
tains were crossed and successes achieved. There was a turn of the 
tide, however, when humiliation was as great as elation had been 
earlier. In the Central Asian annals the first British Afghan expedi- 
tion had its Russian counterpart. Seeing a British Force advancing ~ 
towards Afghanistan and finding it getting settled there in 1839, 
Russia made an abortive attempt to reach Khiva in the spring of the 
same year. According to Moseley this attempt was clearly made to 
restore the balance of power in Central Asia.° 

The result was just similar to that of the Afghan expedition. 
It was a disastrous failure. The Russians were not in a much better 
state of knowledge about this distant Khanate and rather under-rated 
difficulties interposed by men and nature for any major military 
demonstration in that quarter. 

Both these expeditions threw long shadows and hinted at the 
shape of events to come. Presently all desire for gaining an influen- 
tial position for Britain in Central Asia melted away—at least for a 
generation—with the Afghan massacre of British forces. 3 

Eyes were again turned towards Afghanistan and Persia before 
the commencement of the Crimean War. Lord Dalhausie, the then : 
Governor General did not feel any immediate threat to India from 
Russian movements. But he was sure that the causing of embarrass- 
ment to Britain on the Indian frontier was an object of which Russia 
was not likely to lose sight. He believed, too, that in Afghanistan 
was to be found the most effectual barrier, which should be as far 
as possible from “our own frontier.” These as well as the local 
considerations advanced by his frontier officers like Herbert Edwardes 
in connection with the tranquillity of the border districts formed 
part of Dalhausie’s Minute dated 14 March, 1854. The secret com- 


1 “Present State and Prospect of British India”. Edinburgh Review (July 1840) 
p- 327; “Russia Persia and England,” Quarierly Review (June 1839), p. 145; 
The Times 26, 29 October; 1, 19 November; 13, 17, 25 December 1838; 
Foreign Quarterly Review (San. Oct. 1839) **Persia, Afghanistan and India, 
Blackwood’s (January 1839); also of pp. 348. 

2 Slavonic Review, op. cit. pp. 671 seqq. 
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mittee was at first averse to any resumption of relations with 
Afghanistan, but later acquiesced in Dalhausie’s views and accepted 
the Governor General’s suggestion of a simple treaty In England 
The Times too thought that there was a right climate for such a 
friendly treaty.2 

In Kabul, Dost Mahomed, who had returned to occupy his 
throne after the Afghan disaster in 1842, had now well consolidated 
his position and was eager to break the ice with the Indian Govern- 
ment. On 30th March 1855, the Treaty was signed at Peshawar. 


Normal diplomatic relations with Persia had been resumed only 
when the Shah submitted to all demands of the British Government, 
just before the Afghan disaster in 1842. 


So far the policy followed by Britain in Persia was simply 
dictated by the exigencies of the times. It was based on confused 
ideas regarding its being a bulwark of India, conflicting requirements 
of European and Indian interests and without any clear understand- 
ing as to how far England was prepared to go to meet the situation 
presented there by continued Russian pressure. 


From 1842 until the death of Muhammad Shah in 1848 the 
politics of Persia did not interest Britain. There were several reasons 
for this. Firstly, Russia took no major initiative in relation to 
Persia. She was busy in other quarters of the globe. In Eastern 
Siberia she was seeking fresh outlets for her population and her 
trade? The Khivan expedition had brought her in touch with the 
Amu Daria and in 1846, she was constructing Fort Kazalinsk on the 
Sir Daria.t Her hands were also full nearer home. She had to take 
measures to pacify Circassia, and here she did not meet with success 
till 1859. In 1847 she signed the treaty of Erzeroum with the British 
in an attempt to settle the Turko-Persian frontier.5 


In the second place, some petty annoyances, such as the revival 
of old fiscal claims in 1845, made Lord Aberdeen send a mild rebuke 
to the Persian Government,’ 


In fact, Persia presented a miserable and melancholy spectacle. 
1 Sec. Comm. to G. G-in-C, 9 


August > 
2 The Times, 15 August 1854, gust 1854, Board’s Drafts, Vol. 21, No. 1582. 


3 Cambridge Modern History i ; 
MP ees. istory (Cambridge 1909), Vol. xi, p. 272. 


5 Ibid. p. 276. 
6 Aberdeen to Mirza Aghasee, 2 April 1845, Boara’s Drafts, Vol. 18. No. 1069 
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Seeing it Britain was less inclined to interfere and more in favour of 
the maintenance of the status quo. Haji Mirza Aghasee’s administra- 
tion had spelt virtual ruin for Persia. Under such circumstances the 
Shah died at Teheran on Sth September 1848, “leaving an empty 
treasury and impotent divided councils.” 

Lastly, the ministers at home, and particularly Sir John Hob- 
house were averse to any deep interest in Persia, and certainly against 
any military move in central Asia.* 

Muhammad Shah’s eldest son Nassir-ed-Din succeeded his 
father with Anglo Russian support. This overt co-operation between 
the two dominant European powers should not, however, obscure 
the real state of Persian affairs. A sort of a trianguiar contest bet- 
ween England, Russia and Persia had, in fact, become a normal 
condition of central Asian politics. 

In the early fifties the young Shah saw the disappearance of 
two dominant personalities from Persia and Herat. In 1851 Yar 
“Muhammad, the Vizier of Herat, died. He had long managed to 
keep both Persia and Afghanistan out of Herat. In 1852 the Shah’s 
own wise minister Amir Nizam succumbed to death. After this 
Herat again became the bone of contention between the Shah and 
the Afghan Amir, thus paving the way for eventual British inter- 
position. 

With a more aggressive eastward policy on the part of the Shah, 
the fears of the British minister at Teheran were again roused. “Herat 
being annexed to Persia”, he wrote to Lord Malmesbury in 1852, 
“Russia enjoys the right from which England is excluded of placing 
a consul in that city.’ Justin Sheil who had succeeded Sir John 
Macneill as the British envoy at Teheran in 1842 also drew an alarm- 
ing picture like his predecessor had done of what would happen if 
Herat were to fall in Persian hands. 

The British Foreign Secretary would not, however, take such a 
serious view of the situation. Yet to him also the undoubted Persian 
overlordship was not palatable and he instructed Sheil to show 


1 Rawlinson p. 76. 

2 Hobhouse to Palmerston, 3 April 1847; Home Misc. 845, (1847) p. 101 seqq. 

3 Sheil to Malmesbury, 4 May 1852; A.&P. 1857 (Sess. 2.) liii, (2217) No. 17, 
p. 284. 
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the distinct displeasure of the British Government to the Shah.t 


This move was successful and Sheil succeeded in inducing the 
Persian Government to consent to the Agreement of January 1853." 
By this the Shah undertook to respect the independence of Herat. 


Little more than a year after this Agreement in March 1854, 
the Crimean War was declared. Throughout this war Persia was 
forced to remain neutral; though by the end of 1855 the British 
Government saw reason to feel that the Persian Government showed 
evident signs of a closer alliance with Russia.? 


In this very month, Charles Murray, who had taken over from 
Sheil in Teheran as the British envoy, suspended all relations with 
the Shah’s court, after a long course of provocation. 


The Shah, now unrestrained, invested Herat for the second time 
and was successful in taking it. History repeated itself. Britain 
ordered military operations in the Gulf ;1 Persia was forced again 
to leave Herat and peace was signed on 4 March 1857. 

In the second Herat incident, Russia carefully avoided any 
overt proceedings towards rendering help to Persia, though she did 
take some defensive measures on her side of the Caspian.° 

In Britain the Persian war did not receive much notice. Perhaps 
the nation still having fresh memories of the Crimean War was not 
interested in the affair. Where, however, notice was taken in the 
Press, it was accorded a mixed reception. The Saturday Review con- 
sidered the Shah “little less completely the vassal of Russia” and 
supported the action against him while The Times and the Quarterly 
Review thought it uncalled for.® 

Even while Persia was in the process of complying with the 
provisions of the Paris Treaty revolt broke out in India, It was 


ʻa 


Malmesbury to Sheil, 7 July 1852, A.&P. 1857 (Sess. 2) XLiii (2217) No.18, 
p. 285; 27 October 1852, Board’s Drafts. Vol. 21, No. 2 in 2 of 1581. 

Sheil to Malmesbury, 30 January 1853, Board's Drafts, Vol. 21 No. 1581/1. 
Clarendon to Charles Murray (the British envoy at Teheran) 31 December 
1855, Board’s Drafts, Vol. 21. Nos. 1635/36. 


4 Sec. Comm. to the G. G-in-C. 22 July 1856, Board's Drafts, Vol. 21, Nos. 
1651/52. 
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5 Granville (envoy at St. Petersburg) to Clarendon, 18 September 1856; Board’s 
Drafts, Vol. 21, Nos. 1665/66. 
6 «Herat and the Shah of Persia”, Saturday Review (6 December 1856) The 
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suspected in official quarters and in the Press that Persia and Russia, 
the latter only indirectly through Persia, might be having some 
interest in these happenings. Persia was quick to disown such interest.? 

Henceforward, Great Britain’s interest in Persia came to be 
Gg based on the necessity to maintain and consolidate her imperial posi- 
tion in India. There was no difference of opinion about this. The 

only point of disagreement, was where the emphasis should lay. 

The Persian war brought England and Afghanistan still nearer. 
A supplement to the previous treaty was also signed on 26 January 
1857. Major H.B. Lumsden’s Mission was allowed to go to Kanda- 
har, but not Kabul to supervise the use of the aid. The mission 
stayed at Kandahar during the whole period of the Sepoy revolt of 
1857 and Dost Mohamed remained faithful to his obligations. 

The last act of the ageing Amir Dost Mahomed was the con- 
quest of Herat in May 1863. Persia frantically sought to invoke 
British intervention but Lord Elgin’s Government in India, although 
did not consider Dost’s proceeding “a breach of treaty requiring their 
intervention”, withdrew their Vakeel to show that they discounten- 
anced it.3 Only thirteen days after Dost died and Afghanistan was 
f plunged in the Civil War for the next five years. 

7 From the sixties onwards the events in Persia and Afghanistan 
4 are closely linked with the wider and deeper currents of the larger 
| Central Asian problem. 


Khiva, Bokhara, Khokhand 


Russian expansion in Central Asia had a kind of natural logic, 
based on the frontier. In fact, this had been the theme of Russian 
development of that great expanse of land known as the Eurasian 
plain. Prince A. Lobanoy-Rostovsky is right when he observes that 
this Eurasian plain “dissolves in its vastness all invading forces and 
consequently does not allow them to maintain the necessary 


1 Cowley (British envoy at Paris) to Clarendon, 17 August 1857, Board's 
Drafts, Vol. 22, nos. 1841-42, The Edinburgh Review thought it was Russia 
which possibly suggested the Shah to send emissaries to arouse religious fears 
among Indian Mussalmans. cf. “India”, The Edinburgh Review (October 
1857) p. 567. 

2 A.p.Thornton “British Policy in Persia, 1858-1890", English Historical 
Review, LXIX, (October 1954) p. 555. seqq. 

3 Elgin to Wood, 13 July 1863, Quoted by J. L. Morrison “Lord Elgin in 
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compactness to impress themselves permanently on the civilizations 
beyond.” So it happened when the Mongols overran it towards 
Europe, and this was what happened when the Russians advanced 
eastward. 

There was yet another important factor in what was then known 
as Turkestan or the land of the Turks occupying the large area of this 
Eurasian plain south of Siberia. There was a basic ethnological 
unity in Turkestan, which had no well-defined boundaries. This 
factor had played an important role in shaping the political destiny 
of this area. 

The two Khanates of Khiva and Khokand and the Amirate of 
Bokhara were the three principal states in Turkestan. Here the 
Uzbegs ruled over a mixture of various people known as Kirghiz, 
Kazaks, Turkomans, Karakalpaks, Kalmucks and certain elements of 
the Iranian people.* 

The social structure of these states was essentially feudal. In 
their political dealings they were constantly feuding and fighting with 
each other. Once renowned for their wealth and splendour, they had 
now fallen on evil days. Decrepit and poor, they now lived on 
plunder, while their little agriculture depended on slave labour. Hence 
these states had acquired the ill-reputation of patronising man-stealing 
and slave dealers. The kidnapped persons usually were either Persi- 
ans or Russians. 

Before Russia arrived in the fertile valleys of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, as Amu Daria and Sir Daria were called in the west, she 
had first to establish herself on the Black Sea, the Cas pian Sea and 
the Caucasia. The March was slow, at times halting, but always 
obstinate. Sometimes she was opposed by equally eobstinat people. 
Caucasians, for example, continued their resistance till 1859.3 

The long duel for the Black Sea had also become a contest for 
the Caucasus. In this way the Turkish question (with its European 
associations) was linked to the Asian question (with all its Indian 
associations). It was, “a triangular contest, for both Turkey and 

1 Prince A. Lobanov—Rostovsky, “Russian Imperialism in Asia”, Slavonic 


Review, viii, No. 22 (June 1929;, p. 28 seqq. This is an interesting discus- 
sion on the origin, evolution and character of Russian expansion in Asia. 

2 Rawlinson, p. 247. 

3 B. H. Sumner, Survey of Russian History, 2nd. Edn. (London 1947). This 
work contains an excellent account of the extending Russian frontier On 
which g have based this account of the Russian advance, 
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Russia had to face Persia. The continuance of Persian-Turkish 
rivalry in the Caucasus was, therefore always a major Russian 
policy.” 

Trans-caucasia fell to the Russians between 1801 and 1829. 
Thereafter they began to consolidate “their hold over the nomads of 
the steppe and the desert zone across the Cossack lines which ran up 
the Ural river post Orenburg to its head and thence eastward to 
Semipalatinsk and the Chinese frontier.”? The next step was there- 
fore, “to probe through the desert into the cases where, in competi- 
tion with the British reconnoitring from the Punjab, Russian explorers, 
savants and diplomatic agents at least held their own.” 

Such a fluid situation from the Indus to the Aral sea was the 
essence of the “Great Game’’,! where Khiva, Bokhara, Khokand and 
Afghanistan tried to play off their great European neighbours in the 
thirties and the forties. 

In the fifties both England and Russia had no time to pay 
greater attention to the larger issues of the Central Asian. problem. 
The Crimean war, the second military expedition to the Persian Gulf 
and the troubled times of 1857 in India itself demanded all the 
British attention and energy. 

Thus, before the next phase of the Central Asian problem ope- 
ned in the sixties much water had passed under the bridge. In the 
thirties and forties almost all activity in Central Asia was initiated at 
the official level by a small group of people. 

Palmerston as Foreign Secretary was not left dismayed at the 
reverses suffered in Afghanistan. He had enough foresight to see 
that England and Russia would have to settle their accounts one day 
somewhere in Central Asia. He would have wished to see Khiva 
neutralised and as a non-conducting body “interposed between Russia 
and British India and separated from both by a considerable width of 
space”.5 But he had no faith in Russian policy, in her good 


intentions and least of all in her promises, These ideas much influen- 


1 Ibid. p. 290. seqq. 
2 The New Cambridge Modern History, X, (Cambridge, 1960), p. 386- 


3 Ibid. p. 386 À ; 
4 H. W. C. Davis, “The Great Game in Asia, 1800-44”, 
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ced official British thinking in respect of Central Asia when it reemer- 
ged in its second phase. 

However, the more widespread feeling left by the Afghan war 
and the Khivan episode was of a different nature. The Russian inva~ 
sion of India was impracticable, or rather, impossible. In Afghanistan 
Britain had already a vast bulwark which could guard India against 
any invasion from the west! ; that British officials in India had been 
over zealous and that “we have been intoxicated with military success 

. jn India,’ that “exaggerated alarm—real in some but simulated by 
others—disturbed our equilibrium, panic started and now there was 
the usual reaction.” One journal ascribed the origin of the panic to 
the Tsat’s rebels now living in England. Others were convinced that 
the.Moslem Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara and Khokand were too 
much in a state of barbarism, to permit fair dealing. Recent travellers 
like Dr. Wolff substantiated the already known truth that these 
Khanates were in a wretched, degenerated state. In military circles, 
from this time, the idea that the Indus was the natural boundary of 
India, acquired greater support. 

The continued effect of these feelings on the more responsible 
section of the general public in England, which was increasingly given 
to liberal ideas, was to welcome Russian advance in Central Asia. They 
saw in it “the progress of benign civilization in place of barbarism, 
of knowledge over ignorance.” Despite Palmerstonian thinking, the 
Liberal Press became less suspicious of Russia and more confident in 
the power of Britain to meet any contingency on the northwest 
frontier of India. This robust optimism as manifested in the Govern- 
ments of England and India rendered them less inclined to concern 
themselves with events occurring beyond the borders of India. 

In this motley crowd of the Liberal-minded people, all sorts of 
men and opinions came to be expressed about the Russian advance. 
If some looked at it as “a consummation devoutly to be wished”, 


there were also those who would not carry their humanitarian feelings 
to so extreme a length. 


1 “The War in India”, Tait’s Edinbur, i 
A gh Magazine, (August 1839) p. 518 segg. 
2 The Times, 1 March 1842. ‘ fs a 


3 Ministerial Misstatement regarding the East”, Edi yiew (Fė 
IAO. g g the East”, Edinburgh Review (February, 
4 Rey. Joseph Wolff, Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara, (London 1845) see 


4 77 gaa Chapters 8, 11 in Volume I, and 12, 20 in Volume II. 
Ia, ; 
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This class of optimists unsettled people like Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, who had kept a watchful eye on the course of the Russian 
advance, by their desire to await the threatened contact of the two 
empires with “supreme indifference.” He regretted “so singular a 
state of quietude on a subject of real national importance” and the 


widespread indisposition “even to consider whether there is danger or 
»i : 

In the meantime, on the side of Russia, the advance began on 
the river Jaxartes. While in India, Britain was grappling with the 
Punjab in 1847, Russia was busy erecting important fortresses in 
1847-48 in the very heart of the Steppe area, thus facilitating her 


advance towards the Jaxartes- 
The Russian activities were halted by the outbreak of the Cri- 


mean War, but the time was spent in consolidating the position 
gained. The British Government, though sensible of the steady Russian 
advance, instructed its envoy-designate to Teheran to keep a watch on 
the events in Central Asia and to caution those Khanates against the 
impending Russian danger.” These were only futile attempts. 

Russia soon recovered from the stress of the war and her first 
concern was Khokand.* The year 1864 further earmarked the Russian 
progress. Admiral Boutekoff of the Russian Navy claimed ina 
report to the Russian Imperial Geographical Society that the Jaxart- 
es from its embouchure to the vicinity of Tashkend, a distance of 
about 1000 miles was navigable and continued to be so for several 
hundred miles further on." This brought Bokhara in the purview of 
Russian advance. 

To Sir Henry Rawlinson, whose voice now attracted more 
listeners, the future course of the Russian advance was pretty clear. 
Jt was the inevitable fate of Bokhara to be absorbed into the Russian 
Empire, which had advanced to a point from which retreat was im- 
possible. It was the “manifest destiny” of Russia to absorb all the 
Uzbeg states, whether she wished or not. The consequence would 
be, the extension of her frontier to the Oxus. Khiva was the next 


target. This came about in 1873. 


not. 


1 Rawlinson, P- 145. 
2 Clarendon to C. Murray, 


3 Rawlinson, P» 182. 
4 Ibid. vide footnote on p. 174. 


6 Ibid, p- 211. 


20 Nov. 1854, Board’s Drafts, Vol. 21. nos. 1598/99. 
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On his return Shaw gave a very gratifying and encouraging 
account of Yakub Beg’s rule. He also noted that the Russian fort 
on the Naryn river was within six days of Kashgar itself and only 
two days from Yakub Beg’s boundary and this Yakub considered a 
thorn in his side “of which he spoke very bitterly to me”. 

In May 1869 another Englishman, one G.I.U. Hayward visited 
Eastern Turkestan. He also dwelt upon the Russian menance “but 
for which the country would be in prosperous state.”? He further 
observed that Yakub guarded his frontier jealously ; that occasionally 
Russians tried to penetrate into his country and gather information 
about routes leading to India ; that Kashgar officials were convinced 
of Russia’s ulterior objects in her advance and that Kashgar fervently 
desired friendship with India where in the near future an envoy would 
be sent. 

These were, apparently, highly exaggerated accounts. Shaw, 
in particular, during his six months stay, was believed to have endured 
the rigid restrictions of close imprisonment imposed upon him at 
Kashgar.* He betrayed, therefore, complacent enthusiasm for the 
cause of his adoption. His account omitted certain vital information 
concerning the population, resources of the country and the peculiar 
condition of its political existence. He hardly did justice to the 
natural obstacles of the country nor did he clearly point out the 
impracticable difficulties of the passes as a trade route at any time.4 

Under Sir John Lawrence’s cautious policy nothing happened 
beyond an appointment at Leh, in the north of Kashmir, of an 
English officer, to watch over the Indian interests in Kashmir as 
well as in Turkestan.’ His policy, moreover, received the warm 
Support of an Edinburgh Reviewer.® 

By the time Lawrence left India, the controversy over his mas- 
terly inaction was showing signs of vigour. Edward Eastwick 


1 Cf. Robert Shaw’s letter dated 22 July 1869; an enclosure in the F.O. to 
I.O., 13 November 1869, Home Corres. Vol. 64. 

2 Hayward to Rawlinson, (undated) 1869; Ibid. 

3 Kashmir and Kashgar, see Preface p- xvi. 

4 A Report on the trade and resources of the countries on the Northwestern 
boundary of British India published by the Indian Government in 1862 ex- 
haustively dwells on various routes and their difficulties. 

5 The Times, 20 September 1867. 

€ “Western China”, Edinburgh Review, April 1868. This article also appears 
to have been from the pen of H. LePoer Wynn. 
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discussed the problem in Parliament and pointed to the steady 
Russian advance in Turkestan, while showing on the other hand 
Yakub Beg’s desire for British friendship.t Lord Mayo’s policy, 
then came to be that of surrounding India with a “cordon”? of strong, 
friendly and independent states. There were already unofficial 
communications with Kashgar and now in 1869, the Kashgar envoy, 
who had previously visited Russia, came on to prosecute those 
relations. He was cordially received and a public mission under 
Douglas Forsyth, of the Indian Civil Services was at once organised 
to accompany the Kashgar envoy on his return. 

So far the Russian Government had refused to recognise Yakub 
Beg as an independent ruler. Prince Gortchakoff had told Forsyth 
when he was in St. Petersburg to discuss various aspects of the 
Central Asian problem in the winter of 1869, that though Yakub Beg 
had established a de facto Government, Russia had treaties with China 
and therefore could not enter into diplomatic relations with a ‘‘suc- 
cessful insurgent.” When this statement was repeated by a Russian 
Foreign Office spokesman, Sir Henry Rawlinson was quick to doubt 
the Russian motive.* It is interesting to note that on one side Sir 
Henry’s sounder judgment led him to believe that under existing 
circumstances to think of any direct interference in such distant states 
would be preposterous ; while his excessive Russophobia led him to 
foresee a time when “as the inheritors of the present territorial limits 
of Cashmere and its dependencies, it may consist both with our 
interests and our convenience to extend a helping hand to the 
fluttered communities immediately on our mountain barrier.’ 

Douglas Forsyth undertook on behalf of the Indian Govern- 
ment two journeys to Kashgar. The first was in 1870 and the second 
in 1873. The result of the second visit was a treaty negotiated on 
2 February 1874, the object of which was stated in the preamble to 
be “to confirm and strengthen the good understanding which exists” 
(between England and Kashgar) and “‘to promote commercial inter- 
course between their respective subjects.’” 


1 Parliamentary Debates, 3. S. CXCVIL (9 July 1869). pp. 1544. 

2 Buchanan to Clarendon, 2 November 1869. Home Corres. Vol. 64. 

3 See Sir Henry’s remark on Forsyth’s letter to Buchanan of the same date; 
Ibid. 

4 Rawlinson, pp. 261. 

6 Ibid. p. 345. 
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In the meantime the Russians had established themselves in 
June 1871 in Kulja and were thus menacingly near Yakub Beg’s 
western frontier. Only in the following year Yakub’s realism led 
him to conclude with Russia a treaty of peace and friendship as 
Russia recognised him after initial hesitation to be an independent 
sovereign.! 

Yakub, thus went on judiciously to maintain friendly relations 
with both the European Powers, while he was successful in maintain- 
ing peace and order within his own territory. 

British relations with Yakub Beg never went beyond this com- 
mercial “limit”. Lord Northbrook had realised as far back as 1874 
that China might advance’ one day and re-annex Kashgar within 
her empire.? And so it happened when Yakub died in 1876. 


Central Asia 


When in March 1874 Disraeli’s Government came into power 
they were facing not a very satisfactory situation in Central Asia. 
The Afghan Amir was not in a good humour on account of Seistan 
arbitration and equivocal recognition of his chosen heir, and he was 
unhappy over not being able to get what he wanted at the Simla 
Conference. It is not improbable that he had already begun to 
doubt whether it might not be more to his advantage to cultivate 
the goodwill of Russia rather than that of England and also to 
believe that the former power would ultimately prove the stronger 
of the two, and that the British Government would never venture 
to oppose by force of arms any Russian encroachments, 

During 1873 and 1874 much happened to encourage him in 
these opinions. Russia first of all conquered Khiva. Then she 
came to an agreement with Persia regarding the Attrek boundary. 
By this time she had already much consolidated her position by 
improving her means of communication. In 1874 General Lomakin 
demanded the Turkoman allegiance through a public circular. The 
Indian Government drew the Home Government’s attention to this 
but nothing substantial came out of the latter’s communications to 
Russia. She thus gained comparatively easy access to Merv, and the 
country of the Turkoman tribes on the borders of Bokhara and 


1 Ibid. p. 343, 


2 Northbrook to Rawlinson, 2 June 1874 3 Northbrook Collection, ‘Corres, 
with Lord Northbrook and persons in England 1874’, 


=,” 
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Afghanistan and it became impossible to ignore the probability that 
the occupation of Merv would before long bring the Russian and 
the Afghan frontier into actual contact. 


As soon as Lord Derby took up the Foreign Office he informed 
the Russian Government that any expedition to Merv would compel 
the British Government to take counter measures. Not only the 
Government of India but also the British ambassador in Russia took 
a very serious view of Lomakin’s proceedings against the Turkomans.2 
With these apprehensions “Mervousness” grew, and with this Lord 
Salisbury became all the more anxious to know where Britain stood 
in relation to Afghanistan. The most unsatisfactory and dangerous 
part of the position as felt by the Home Government was that Eng- 
land was in a condition of almost complete ignorance regarding 
everything that was taking place in Afghanistan and in the countries 
immediately beyond its borders. What was required, in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s opinion conveyed to Lord Northbrook “was to have a good 
steady calm man of your own at Shere Ali’s elbow, and an intelligent 
deputy with two or three active and not noisy engineer assistants at 
Herat.’? Latter in that year Sir Bartle wrote a letter dated 12 June 
on “Our Policy in Central Asia” to Sir John Kaye which is a power- 
ful exposition of the forward policy. Sir John circulated this letter 
in the Political Committee and in October 1878, when the contro- 
versy over the Afghan policy became thick it was even printed in 
The Times of 17th October.4 

In the beginning of the year 1875 Salisbury earnestly pressed 
Lord Northbrook to arrange for the British mission to be despatched 
to Herat. He had his reasons. In England the Foreign Office and 
the War Office received many important reports from St. Petersburg, 
The one to which he particularly referred was a letter from Ignatieff 
at Constantinpole. The Russian official talked about Northbrook’s 


1 O.T. Burne’s memo. on “Russia in Central Asia”, Lytion Papers, 1.0.1, 
Vol. 9. 

2 Sir L. Mallet to Lord Tenterden, 29 October 1874, no. 21. See Inclosure 
no. l; A. Loftus to Derby, 17 Nov., 1874. no. 23; A. and P. 1878 EXXX, 
Corres. respecting C.A. C 2164 pp. 20, 21. 

3 Frere to Northbrook, 16 Jan., 1874 ; Northbrook Collection op. cit. ‘Corres. 
between Lord Northbrook and persons in England, 1874’. 

4 This letter is given in a pamphlet Sir Bartle wrote in 1881, entitled Afghani- 
stan and South Africa. 
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Swat proceedings. His information was that the Sheikh Allum of 
Swat had arranged that the Mussalmans throughout the Punjab 
should at once rise. What Salisbury thought was that information 
of this kind was of more value for what it indicated than for what 
it said. “In this case” he remarked “it shows how active is the 
communication between the fanatics of Cabul and those of Cons- 
tantinople and how keenly the Russians are watching the Punjab.’ 


While at home a more alarming view of the Central Asian 
problem was being taken, in India Lord Northbrook and his advisors 
were less panicky. In his reply to Lord Salisbury, the Viceroy 
ridiculed the absurdity of believing any serious danger out of some 
connection between Swat and Punjab Mussalmans. He believed 
Ignatieff’s disposition to be quite hostile to Britain but then he was 
regarded as being very unreliable. Northbrook was also inclined to 
observe that as some injudicious officers of “ours”? might have 
written about the Khivan expedition in no friendly spirit such un- 
friendly comments of Russian officials should not be given undue 
importance.” The Viceroy intimated to Lord Salisbury that he 
already had a good organised system of intelligence in India. 

But Lord Salisbury was not to be soothed by such sentiments. 
Throughout that year he continued to talk about the Russian 
aptitude for intrigue ; his dread of Russian predominance, not so 
much in Persia “where her influence was bound to grow every year 
at the cost of British influence, but in Afghanistan ;” Russian rail- 
ways projected eastward ; the coming explosion of the Eastern 
Question and his as well as Disraeli’s anxiousness for some measure 
bringing Afghanistan more within “our” influence as a security 
against the danger of Russian pre-occupying the ground.® 


In the meanwhile, the British Foreign Office exchanged impor- 
tant communications with the Russian Government. Lord Derby 
on 12 March 1875 ina conversation with Count Schouvaloff gave 
him to understand that the British Government desired to maintain 
the status quo in Central Asia. On 17 April Prince Gortchakoff 


1 Salisbury to Northbrook, 1 January 1875; Northbrook Collection op. ole 
‘Corres. between Northbrook and the Secretary of State for India, 1875". 
Vide the Appendix I in this volume. 

2 Northbrook to Salisbury, 28 January 1875 ; Ibid. 4 

3 See particularly Salisbury’s lettets dated 19 Feb ; 5, 15 March; 18 August : 

12 November 1875. Northbrook Collection, OP- cit. 
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reciprocated these sentiments, but in a cautious note assumed that 
the understanding entered into between the two Governments left to 
Russia “full liberty of action over the countries intervening between 
the Russian possessions and Afghanistan.” Neither Lord Derby 
nor Lord Salisbury would accept such an interpretation. The Indian 
Secretary, moreover, said “it must be borne in mind that the estab- 
lishment of Russian supremacy in Khiva and on the south eastern 
coast of the Caspian has taken place in the course of negotiations 
(1869-73) ...whilst the occupation of the Attrek districts by Russian 
troops may at any time materially affect our relations with Persia.’*1 
He firmly held that whatever may be the character of future opera- 
tions by Russia against the Turkemans, the Position of inaction that 
Russia would like to force upon Britain should not be accepted. 

The Russian Government’s evasive reply left the British 
Government all the more convinced that this advance of Russia was 
not likely to stop and were convinced that measures ought to be 
taken for placing the Afghan relations on a better footing than that 
which actually existed. Salisbury now became persistent for opening 
negotiations with the Afghan Amir with a view to placing a British 
mission in his territory and Northbrook deemed the course suggested 
objectionable, and resigned in the early part of 1876. Lytton suc- 
ceeded him. 

Prior to Lytton’s assumption of the Viceroyalty the Central 
Asian problem had already begun to be linked with Russian pro- 
ceedings in Europe, in Caucasia and on the Caspian. With the 
outbreak of the insurrection in Bosnia and Harzegovina in the 
summer of 1875, Russia let it be known in Britain that the secret 
Russian Cabinet Meeting has ordered the cessation of all movements 
for the present being made against the Turkomans; a sort ofa 
“little cloud”? for western Europe, as Lord Salisbury was inclined to 
belive.”? But despite official unwillingness the Russian proceedings 
continued in Central Asia. Russian officers north of Persia conti- 
nuosly pressed for action against the Turkomans. Salisbury feared 
“whatever feelings for peace there may be at St. Petersburg, where 


1 The above particulars of the correspondence between England and Russia is 
derived from O.T. Burne’s memo. on “Russia in Central Asia”, Lytton 
Papers ;1.0.L Vol. 9, 
== 2 Salisbury to Northbrook, 23 April 1875; Northbrook Collection op. cit. 
Sao. 19. 
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they think of finance and of possible European entanglements, there 
is none whatever on the frontier, and unless the Emperor shows more 
firmness and energy than seem to be in his character the frontier 
people will have their way.’ Again two months later he re- 
peated, “if these troubles in Bosnia and MHarzegovina come to 
anything there will be too much to do in Europe for the Foreign 


Office to scan very closely what is being done on the shores of the 
Caspian.? 


To boost up the Press campaign in support of the forward 
policy in Britain, there appeared Sir Henry Rawlinson’s masterpiece 
England and Russia in the East in 1875. He declared boldly that 
‘the power which scares away our confidence (in the British position 
in India) and obliges us to embark on the troubled waters of political 
Strife, is Russia.’ If she “remained encamped on the Caspian, we 
should not, of course, leave the valley of the Indus so long as she 
held aloof from Merv, we should hold aloof from Herat, but if she 
deliberately threw down the gauntlet she must expect it to be taken 
up.’"4 


In the spring of 1876 a serious rebellion against the Khan of 
Khokand broke out and Russia had to intervene. This time for 
once and for all, she crushed the outbreak and annexed the Khanate. 
The Russian reconnoitering expeditions had already been moving in 
the Turkoman regions, and now exploring expeditions visited Hissar, 
Kolab and Sherabad in the Bokhara territory north of Afghanistan. 
It was during this period that a marked increase took place in the 
Correspondence between General Kaufmann and the Amir of Kabul. 


All the above activities, again received a check, when Russia 
declared war against Turkey a year later. All eyes, therefore, turned 
towards Europe. Throughout the course of this war both England 
and Russia maintained an uneasy watchfulness round Herat, and 
the Caspian. However, the Viceroy in India thought that in the 
absence of sucha peace “it would doubtless form part of Russian 
tactics” to plan a Russian attack on India.® 


1 Salisbury to Northbrook, 18 June 1875; Ibid. no. 27 

* Salisbury to Northbrook, 18 August 1875; Ibid. no. 36. 
3 Rawlinson, p. 371, 

4 Ibid. p. 382. 


Bi 
Minutes and Notes, 1876-1877", Lytton Papers, op. cit. Vol. 8. 
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When the scales began turning in Russia’s favour in Turkey, 
Russian diplomatic activity in Central Asia increased. With this 
there was mounting activity on all sides. British agents in Persia 
and St. Petersburg and their many subordinates in various parts of 
the middle east reported feverishly of this increased activity. Top 
Russian soldier-diplomats like Tchernieff and Skobeleff were reported 
to be going on unknown missions and to undisclosed places.1 From 
St. Petersburg came increasing extracts from the Russian press, all 
demanding bolder moves in Central Asia. 

In London the Indian Office too, bustled with great activity. 
At the head of the Foreign and political department was Owen Burne, 
who drafted more minutes and prepared more memoranda on the 
grim aspect of the Central Asian problem, than any of his predeces- 
sors. In this task he was ably supported by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
then an influential member of the Political Committee of the Indian 
Council. 

On the successful conclusion of the Berlin Congress Russia 
was able to recall her secret missions and withdraw from the projec- 
ted Russian military movements. The only exception was the 
Stolietoff mission dispatched by General Kaufmann from far off 
Tashkend without the knowledge of the central government at St. 
Petersburg to win over the Afghan Amir. This mission arrived at 
Kabul without ever being detected by Britain. The very idea of 
Russians at Kabul, whether justifiably or not, was enough to make 
Lytton inform the Amir that Britain was there near him in India. 


1 India Office Minute, dated 9 April 1878; Home Corres. Political and Secret 
Department, Vol. 23. p. 355. 
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CHAPTER Ii 


INSTRUMENTS OF OPINION 


In-any study of the structure and the dynamics of opinion, the 
instruments that help to form an opinion occupy a very important 
place. Their dynamics are, however: conditioned in a large measure 
by circumstances that prevailed at a particular time or emergency. 
Moreover, the effectiveness of each instrument of opinion much 
depended upon the character of the problem involved. Here the 
problem was that of adjustment of relations between England and 
Russia in Central Asia. 

The speculative nature of this problem added to the obvious 
difficulties in dealing with a subject like the study of opinion. With 
such an intangible commodity as opinion and even more so with 
public opinion “the representation of the state of mind of a people at 
a given moment is one of the most difficult of ail problems in the 
construction of the past.’? More than one writer would despair of 
his grim prospect in undertaking such a study. 

At the outset the student of the extensive literature on the 
Central Asian problem would face vague and different connotations at 
different times of some of the key expressions used, expressions like 
«Central Asia”, “Nation”, “National interests”, “Dignity and honour 
of England”, “Manifest destiny”, and later on the “Imperial heritage”, 
and the “Indian interests”. This is by no means an extensive list. 
Certain other terms such as “attitude”, “opinion”, “authorities”, 
“public” and “people” were also loosely made use of, in this question 
as in others. 


1 E. Malcolm Carroll French Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 1870-1914, 
(New York, 1930), p. 4. 
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The worst confusion raged over the concept of “public”. This 
concept had not yet clearly crystallised. In 1820, Sir Robert Peel had 
described it as “the tone of England; that great compound of folly, 
weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy and news- 
paper paragraphs.’? The compound remained unstable and was 
constantly changing in the rapidly transforming society. The period 
between the two Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867, was anything but 
Static. Moreover, a dependable mode of measurement of opinion had 
not been divised yet. 


In discussions of post-crisis periods there existed another obst- 
acle which confounded the student of opinion. Witnesses of definite 
events in their differing accounts of what they saw or heard some- 
times expressed radically opposite points of view. The experts on 
whose judgements one ought to have been able to rely also came to 
tadically opposite conclusions. This was the most marked feature of 
the Central Asian problem. The uncompromising stands taken by 
military strategists as to which was the most defensible position on 
India’s northwest was an instance to the point. The character of the 
country and the people as well as the power of their rulers were also 
variously estimated. Because of uncertainties, the risk of error, 
where a question of opinion was involved, was much greater. 

However, three considerations require to be accounted for in 
forming an opinion ; the supply of information, comments and views 
thereon of those responsible people, who should have had better 
facilities to judge, and lastly the quickness with which transmission of 
intelligence took place. These factors largely determined the value 
of instruments of opinion. Chiefly the instruments were : 

Private intelligence. 

Official reports. 

Parliamentary debates. 

Travellers’ narratives and other literature. 

The Press. 

Lectures in learned societies and other institutions. 

The ultimate result of the interaction of all these forces was the 


creation of opinion. 


AYA RYE 


m 
1 Quoted by Asa Briggs, Public Opinion and Public Health in the Age of 


Chadwick. (London, 1946) p. 27. 
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1. Private Intelligence 


Private intelligence was easily the most dependable source of 
information as well as an expression of frank opinion. From the 
Governor General downwards all officials carried on extensive corres- 
pondence with friends and relatives inside or outside the Government 
within India as well as with England. Similarly large number of 
Englishmen having business or other interests in India corresponded 
with their principals or agents both ways. 


As the communications between India and England was more 
cumbersome and hazardous before the sixties, the private correspond- 
ence of the time of Lord Auckland differs in frequency and bulk from 
that of his successors. Auckland himself had to rely for his private 
intelligence on a number of officials, who were responsible through the 
information they gave him for the policy pursued on the eve of and 
during the Afghan war.! From his private correspondence it appears 
that outside a small group of advisors few others of Auckland’s high 
functionaries had close knowledge of what he planned to do in 
Afghanistan. There is an interesting memorandum by William 
Cabell, Secretary to the India Board, wherein he drew the President’s 
attention to the fact that several high officials in India were ignorant 
of the Governor-General’s grounds for Afghan policy.2 Cabell’s 
information was based on private letters written to him from India. 


It should also be noticed that though Auckland was in the habit 
of writing regularly to the Chairman of the Company, he only dis- 
cussed their economic affairs.? 


As events were to show, it was politics, rather than commerce, 
which was to demand greater exertion, Auckland’s limited corres- 
pondence and the cloak of secrecy around the Afghan policy gave 
rise to a lot of rumours and wild conjectures in India. Commercial 
firms in India wrote all sorts of fairy tales to their correspondents at 
home. These accounts, with an added speculation on their own 


1 Dr. Yapp in his thesis exhaustively narrates the whole couse of the official 
British policy of the first Afghan war. 

2 Cambridge History of India, (Cambridge 1929) Vol. 5. p. 490. 

3 Auckland to George Lyall, 9 June 1841. I.0.L. Lyall Collection. (Mss. Eur. 
D. 552). 
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parts, were printed by papers at home.1 The Manchester Guardian 
and the Liverpool Standard quoted private letters to justify their 
accounts of what was happening in India’s northwest frontier in 1838. 

The limitations experienced as a result of the use of the instru- 
ment of private intelligence persisted for a generation after the first 
Afghan episode. But thereafter the new age in communication was 
about to be introduced. With the fast seagoing vessels, the establish- 
ment of telegraphic communication with India, and the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869 coupled with other improved means of trans- 
port and communication in India and in England, came the increase 
of correspondence, both public and private. There were other reasons 
too. Greater familiarity with Central Asiatic countries afforded new 
knowledge. Better understanding of the British position in India 
itself gave a more balanced perspective. Lastly, the absence of any 
great upheaval after 1857 gave scope for much exchange of thought 
and opinion, though there was little to discuss. In 1865, therefore, 
when Sir John Lawrence became the Viceroy of India, he was diffe- 
rently placed, compared with his predecessors and particularly with 


Lord Auckland. 

It should not be forgotten that the first major discussion not 
only of the Afghan policy but of the whole Central Asian policy of 
the British Government in India, took place during his Viceroyalty, 
as Lawrence had come to be identified with the policy of masterly 
inaction. He was also able to obtain concurrence in his views from 
his frontier officers, though he was not successful in enlisting support 
of his Commander-in-Chief? on many matters. 

At this time in England the protagonists of more active policy 
in Central Asia were rallying around. Sir Henry Rawlinson, whose 
memorandum on Central Asia set the controversy in its top gear.3 
Lawrence was helped in his policy by events in Afghanistan, which at 
that time was torn asunder by intestine wars. On this account he was 
also fully supported by majority of the members in the India Council. 


1 Manchester Guardian, 31 October; Liverpool Standard, 22 December 1838. 
The newspapers give extracts from private letters, Commercial letters and 
from Indian papers from Bombay and Calcutta. 

2 Sir Owen Tudor Burnes, Memories, (hereafter Memories) (London, 1907). 
p. 60. 

8 Rawiinson later in 1875 printed this memorandum as a fifth chapter in his 
book ‘England and Russia in the East’. 
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Erskine Perry gave him their wholehearted Support and to whom 
he frequently wrote. 


But it is noteworthy that he did not correspond 
with Sir Bartle Frere, who was the member of the India Council 
(from 1867 to 1877) during the last two years of Lawrence’s Vice- 
royalty. Frere was known for his advocacy of active policy. 

Lawrence’s correspondents were largely drawn from the Liberal 
camp, although he did maintain Occasional correspondence with Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Mayo, Lord Stanley and D.R. Onslow, who was the 
member of Parliament for Guildford. The impression that he made 
on Lord Cranborne (as Lord Salisbury then was known) and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who presided over the India Office for some time 
during his viceroyalty, was quite favourable at the moment, though 
Cranborne did not fail to perceive the rigidity of the Viceroy’s views 
and to which he looked later on with distaste. 


ck, Ross D. Mangles and Sir 


As time went on the frequency and the bulk of correspondence 
between England and India tended to increase. This was also due to 
the fact that from Lawrence’s time onwards, there was an inclination 
on the part of the Home Government to exercise greater control over 
the proceedings of Indian Administration, or as Sir Henry Maine put 


it “the plain determination of all to govern India through Paralia- 
ment.” 


Even in his short career Lord Mayo, succeeding Lawrence in 
1869, earned the reputation ofa persevering correspondent.? 
believed in the necessity of putting more v 
Afghan policy and in cultivating friend 
Asiatic states immediately bordering on I 
not prepared to go very far. 
corresponding with Argyll th 
writing to Frere.3 


Mayo 
igour and warmth in the 
ly relations with the Central 
ndia’s frontier, but he was 
This is why he could be at ease while 
e Liberal Secretary of State for India or 


The tradition 


of heavy correspondence was continued by 
Mayo’s successors, 


Northbrook and Lytton. Northbrook, to an 


1 Sir Henry Maine to La 
Collection’ (MSS, 
2 Memories, p. 98. 


® John Martineau, The Life and Correspondence of Sir Bartle Frere, [here- 
after Frere] (London 1895). Vol. 2, p. 49. 


wrence, 18 December 1867; 1.0.L. ‘Lord Lawrence 
Eur. F. 90). See under ‘Miscellaneous Letters’, 
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extent presented a striking contrast to Lawrence and Lytton. North- 
brook himself was a strong partisan of Lawrence’s policy though 
not unwilling to take a realistic attitude towards Central Asian affairs. 
Unlike Lawrence, he corresponded with both Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and Sir Bartle Frere, now strong opponents of Lord Lawrence. 


This readiness to appreciate varied points of view enabled 
Northbrook to carry on at first a fairly good correspondence with 
Lord Salisbury when he took over the Indian Office in 1874. But 
soon Salisbury thought that a good deal of reserve crept into the 
Viceroy’s informal letters. This absence of frankness was not to last 
for long as Northbrook soon resigned and Lytton succeeded him in 
1876. 


Lytton again was a prolific writer, though he did not have such 
a variety of people to correspond with. At one place in his Memories, 
Owen Burne, who had come out with him as his private secretary for 
two years, records that he had some three hundred letters from 
Lytton.? Sir James Stephen, the well known jurist, was Lytton’s very 
good friend and a frequent correspondent. In the year 1878 when 
fierce controversy raged on the eve of the Second Afghan war, Sir 
James came forward and vigourously defended Lytton’s policy in the 
columns of The Times.8 


Salisbury’s correspondence with Northbrook had been carried on 
in great secrecy and so far as Northbrook’s relations with the Press are 
concerned, they are above board. But with Lytton it was not believed 
to be so. In India Lytton was known to have connections with Roper 
Lethbridge, the editor of The Calcutta Review, while in Calcutta 
Lethbridge was suspected of having been acting as the correspondent 
of The Times.* Whatever was drafted by Lethbridge was believed to 
have been dictated by Lord Lytton. 


The last point to be noted with regard to private intelligence is 
its relation with the Press. Alexander Burnes used to communicate 


1 Lady G. Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury, [hereafter Salisbury] 
(London 1921). Vol. ii. p. 66. 

2 Memories, p. 248 - : 

3 See his letters in The Times 


1878. 
4 Statesman and the Friend of 


dated 16 October, 28 October, 12 November 


India, 14 December 1878. 
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with Dr. Buist of the Bombay Times. In 1843, Sir Charles Napier was 
accusing some members of the Bombay Government of having 
made The Bombay Times their organ.t Though Dr. Buist denied this 
charge, he admitted that Col. Dennie, Henry Havelock, Major 
Broadfoot, all connected with the Afghan expedition in 1838, contri- 
buted to his paper.2 


It is, therefore, pretty clear that newspapers got hold of proper 
Persons, at least proper for them, to obtain information in the forties. 
The Times, The Morning Chronicle, the Morning Herald and the 
Morning Post, all had correspondents in Bombay, but they preferred 
to remain incognito although all were perfectly well known. 


This widespread leakage, however, of official nature much 
abated when the Government of India was taken over by the Crown 
in 1858, though it did not cease completely. The leading newspaper 
The Times, had Cecil Beadon as its correspondent during the winter 
of 1856-57, though it was a temporary arrangement.‘ It was an open 
Secret that J.W.S. Wyllie of Indian Foreign Office defended Sir John 
Lawrence’s foreign policy in the Edinburgh Review of 1867.5 Similarly 


Lytton was known to have desired to maintain good relations with 
The Friend of India at first. 


2. Official Reports. 


From time to time the Government in England placed before 
Parliament relevant papers pertaining to various aspects of the Central 
Asian problem. In the course of forty years, between 1838 and 1878, 
38 such reports were published. They, in common with all such 
publications of Blue Books, are dry, ill-digested and overlaid with 
detail. Tt takes hours to find a fact in them and men who cared 
about facts could not spare hours and days.. It is, therefore, not 


+ Sir W. Napier, The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Nepier, (London 
1857), Vol. ii. p. 370. 

? George Buist, Corrections of a few of the errors contained in Sir W, 
Life of his brother Sir Charles Napier, in so far as they affect the 
India. (London, 1857) pp. 32, 33. 

3 Ihid. p. 51. 

4 History of The Times, 1841-84. p. 309. 


5 ‘Foreign Policy of Sir John Lawrence’, Edinburgh Rzvi2¥, Vol. CXXV. 
1867. pp. 3 seqq. 
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improbable that but for the very few members of Parliament the 
editorial staffs of some leading newspapers and journals, and the 
few, taking a keen interest in the subject, nobody bothered to read 
them. 


Apart from their bulk, these reports suffer from several other 
defects. As most of them were put before Parliament in justification 
of the policy followed or proposed by the Government, they reflect a 
one-sided case, like a barrister’s brief. 
sad Again, these reports produced a mass of factual data. This was 
collected either through official or private agencies. In the former 
case it was fairly reliable, though opinions expressed thereon were 
often coloured, while in the latter case it frequentiy turned out 
undependable. In the process of obtaining more information about 
Central Asiatic regions, for example, the difficulties in reaching places, 
forced such agencies to rely on hearsay or rumours. One has only 
to look into these papers to find innumerable instances of this sort. 


However, the greatest mischief was done in selecting the papers 
to be presented and the mode of their presentation. With regard to 
papers relating to the first Afghan war, Hobhouse was opposed to 
the production of all secret papers. In his opinion «the whole ought 
not to be produced, otherwise justice will not be done to the policy 
which the Indian Government is pursuing, which policy is not only 
intimately connected with but may be said to be founded upon the 
misconduct of Persia and Russia.” 


Hobhouse had very serious objections to the whole correspond- 
f ence being produced. “First, it would necessarily raise most embar- 

rassing discussions regarding the state of our rélations with Russia. 
Secondly, it would put the enemies of Great Britain in possession of 
most important information regarding the means of injuring the 
Indian Empire and counteracting in measures in progress for defend- 
ing it ; and thirdly, it might embarrass and weaken those measures by 
raising a premature discussion and create unnecessary alarm in the 


publ ic mind.” 
This being the case a way had to be found out so that Britain’s 


+ Brit. Mus., Add. Mss. 36470 folios 20, 21 Sce Hobhouse’s Memorandum 


< (undated). 
2 Ibid. 
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relations with Russia were not put in an unfavourable light, the 
Russian Emperor’s name was not involved, the discretion of the 
Government of India was not hampered and finally public alarm was 
not raised. This work of selecting documents in this spirit devolved 
upon the India Office. William Cabell, the Political Secretary at the 
India Board laid out the strategy accordingly. 


In his plan it was suggested that papers “vindicating the con- 
duct of the Governor General in Afghanistan and the British Minis- 
ter in Persia” should be released in two stages, thereby not giving 
just cause of offence to Russia. The policies and actions of the 
Emperor and Count Nesselrode were to be distinguished from the 
acts of Count Simonitch and Captain Vitkevitch. The idea behind 
this procedure was to show that the Governor General was left with 
no alternative but to replace a friendly sovereign in Afghanistan. 
Moreover, only such papers were to be released in the first place that 
there might remain a need for further papers to make out a full 
case. For this the initiative was to be left to the Opposition to 
demand more papers in the next stage, which would free the Govern- 


ment from the embarrassment it felt in laying certain papers before 
the time was ripe.? 


It was for the purpose of justifying Auckland’s case that Burnes’ j 
dispatches were garbled and mutilated, when presented in 1839, It 
Was Necessary to show that the Governor General was left with no 


other alternative but to take up the case of Shah Shuja. In reality 
this was not the case. 


Official reports relating to the second Afghan war are both 
copious and voluminous. There were two reasons for them to be so. 
Firstly, this time there was no conceivable necessity to suppress pro- 
ceedings of the Russian Government. On the contrary their relation 
with Shere Ali had to be emphasised to show that the Russian 
Government had violated their agreement to leave Afghanistan be- 
yond the sphere of their influence. There are, therefore, numerous 


reports of native agencies as well as extracts from Russian papers 
like ‘Ruski Mir’. 


1 William Cabell’s Memo is dated 14 February 1839 ; Brit, Mus., A M 
36470. folios, 103-10, sera 


2 Ibid. 
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Secondly, the Home Government and their supporters were 
trying to show that the estrangement of Shere Ali had begun much 
before Lord Lytton arrived on the scene. In fact, they tried to show that 
it commenced from the time Shere Ali came to the throne in 1868. 
They, therefore, released such documents in a well edited version from 
that period onwards and tried to prove that Lytton had only to make 
the best of the worst situation. 


In short, official reports as an organ contributing to the for- 
mation of opinion, are not wholly reliable guides. Out of the thirty- 
eight reports many of them pertain to military operations, statements 
and texts of treaties and agreements, or with regions indirectly in- 
volved in the Central Asian problem. There are two reports relating 
to commerce and trade, published in 1864 and 1868-69, dealing 
respectively with trade in Central Asia and that with Eastern Turkes- 
tan or with countries between it and the Punjab since 1866. Both 
the reports agree in believing that their only formidable competitor 
in these regions is Russia, but while Henry Davies’ report of 1864 is 
less sanguine of introducing far reaching changes for the better, 
Douglas Forsyth’s reports in 1868-69 are rather tinged with over 
optimism. Then there are four reports dealing with delimitation of 
boundaries in Afghanistan, on the northwest frontier of India, report 
on Seistan, between Afghanistan and Persia and correspondence 
relating to Turko-Persian frontier. 


All these reports, though full of minute details and of great 
use for the compilation of statistical data and maps, are but half- 
truths for a study of opinion. 


3. Debates in Parliament 


Discussions in Parliament have a unique place in the study of 
nineteenth-century British history. And for that purpose, the House 
of Commons holds a significant place in the life of the nation. So far 
as the state of opinion was concerned, society presented a deeply 
divided spectacle in the middle of the nineteenth century. In such a 
state there was one focal point, the House of Commons. 


From the fifties onwards to the passing of the Reform Act of 


1 Norman Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel [hereafter Gash] (London, 1953). 
See Introduction, p. xi, xx and p. 239. 
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1867, the time has been described as the “Age of Equipoise’? and 
undoubtedly Lord Palmerston was the dominating figure in it. 


Three features of the contemporary political system were out- 
standing. “The oligarchic tradition of Government, fundamentally 
administrative in outlook ; the party system moving slowly towards a 
programme as well as a philosophy of action ; and the external forces 
of public opinion, often genuine, but also capable of being manipu- 
lated by men more adept and less scrupulous than the Parliamentary 
leaders in the arts of mass propaganda.’ Of these three it was the 
party system which came out triumphant, destroying the aristocratic 
concept of King’s Government on the one hand and making itself at 
the cost of some concessions, the main channel of public opinion on 
the other. 

There was another noteworthy feature of the change that was 
coming. From about 1850 to 1879, the prominent feature was econo- 
mic prosperity. The accent now was on more commerce and more 
business and the guiding principle of it was free trade. The contrast 
to the previous period is easily seen. Previously people were wholly 
engrossed in trying to solve domestic issues. Now the ground was 
different. The Government freed from the turmoil at home looked 
more to the issues of foreign policy. While Palmerston was alive he 
was undoubtedly the chief architect of Britain’s foreign policy. 

Parliament was easily the best mirror in which to observe the 
face of the changing society. The Reform Act of 1867 created a still 
more broad-based representation. New people and new interests 
took place along with the old. However, there was no sudden break 
from the upper class to a middle class one. The constituencies them- 
selves continued to be dominated by the magnates of land and indu- 
stry. The reason for this political continuity was again the mid- 
Victorian period of economic prosperity.4 

The importance of Parliamentary discussions lie in one more 
direction. The leading newspaper of the metropolis, The Times, fully 
reported its proceedings. So did many other newspapers of London. 


1 Ibid. p. xxi. 
2 Ibid. p. xviii. 

- §H.J. Hanham, Elections and Party Management. Politics in the time of 
Disraeli and Gladstone. [hereafter Hanham] (London, 1959). See Introduc- 
tion, p. xiii. 

4 Ibid. p. xiv. 
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Provincial newpapers extracted such portions of speeches contained 
in The Times as they liked. This practice gave additional weight to 
parliamentary business. Again, they were also useful in giving a bi- 
partisan outlook to policy. Throughout the period of this enquiry a 
growing tendency is detected to lift subjects of foreign policy above 
the party level. This tendency becomes almost a general rule with 
regard to Indian affairs. In one of his periodic letters to the chair- 
man of The East India Company, Lord Auckland bitterly complains 
that at home in Parliament, his Afghan policy has been made a party 
issue.t 

But even though Indian affairs were prevented from becoming 
party issues, it was a well known fact that very few members of 
Parliament took interest in Indian matters. This fact need not be 
substantiated as any reader of Parliamentary debates would hardiy 
miss it. This being the case with Indian affairs, it is scarcely to be 
expected that the Centra! Asian problem would find many people to 
talk about it. Its treatment in Parliament is typical. Frequent ques- 
tions, a few debates, fewer observations, occasionally followed by 
discussions, sundry motions and still fewer notices characterise the 
problem as dealt within Parliament. However, some sort of conti- 
nuous interest is maintained in the question, which assumed larger 
proportions during times of crisis. This phenomenon is due to the 
fact that all sorts of topics, having direet or indirect bearing on the 
main theme of Russian advance, find expression in Parliament. For- 
gotten episodes like Afghan dispatches or the fate of Capt. Conolly 
and Col. Stoddart are revived and discussed. Then, in the later 
fifties and the early sixties there are current topics like communications 
with India—the Euphrates valley railway scheme, Baron Reuter’s 
efforts to open up Persia or the progress made in telegraphic com- 
munication with India. In the later sixties trade with Central Asia 
attracts notice, while in the seventies boundary \disputes, visits to 
England of the Persian king and Count Schouvaloff as the Emperor’s 
personal envoy, are made subjects of observations. 


Reading Public. 


The importance of travellers’ narratives and other literature on 
the subject as well as the effectiveness of the Press as organs of 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. Mss. 37696, f. 24, Auckland to Sir Richard Jenkins, 21 
May 1839. 
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opinion depended largely on the nature of the reading public, the 
social background and other influences that either encouraged or 
inhibited reading among the people. 

Every decade in nineteenth-century England witnessed a rise 
in population. The population of Scotland which found an impor- 
tant market for English books and periodicals grew from 2.09 million 
in 1821 to 4.5 million in 1901.2. Thus, the reservoir from which the 
reading public was to be drawn became larger and larger.3 

However, there were several conditions of life that either en- 
couraged or inhibited the spread of reading. First of all, one required 
leisure. In the nineteenth century this commodity was very unevenly 
distributed. If conditions of life in towns were not altogether satis- 
factory for encouraging reading, those existing in the countryside 
offered little incentive or opportunity for reading. They could be 
approached only when “the cheap periodical press made eflicier:t 
use of railway transportation and local distributors and rural 
education received much needed aid under the Forster Act of 
1870”. 

Again, the typical nineteenth century home was not a congenial 
place where a man could read quitely or uninterruptedly during 
whatever free hours he had. For every household in which it was 
possible, there were a hundred where it was out of the question. 
Apart from the most rudimentary comforts which an ordinary worker 
lacked in his home, there was the element of sheer fatigue which 
would not permit him to read. 

In any discussion of the Victorian period the influence of two 
great forces could hardly be omitted. These were Evangelical religion 
and Utilitarianism. Among their numerous bonds of affinity, not 
the least of their similarities was a curious agreement concerning 
reading. At one and the same time the evangelicals on the religious 
side and the utilitarians on the secular, did much to popularise 
reading (for certain purposes) and equally much to discourage it. 


On the subject of reading two other factors demand notice : 
literacy and library facility. 


1 The following account is largely based on a social history of the mass reading 
public between 1800 and 1900 by Richard D. Altick, The English Cominon 
Reader [hereafter Altick (Chicago, 1957). 

2 Ibid. p. 81. 

3 Ibid, 
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The figures of education in this century show an increase in 
literacy. In 1845 it was computed that (for the U.K.) 33% of the 
males were iiliterate and 49% of the females. But in 1851 these 
figures fell to 31°/, and 45% respectively ; in 1861 it fell still further 
to 25% and 35%; while in 1871 they stood at 19% and 26% respec- 
tively. In short a sort, of educational metamorphosis was taking 
place. Generalising from a variety of locat tabulations made in the 
thirties and forties, a recent student had concluded that between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of the working class were literate®. 

It appeared that throughout the nineteenth century only chil- 
dren of the upper and middle classes were to be found in the private 
or proprietory academies and ‘colleges’ and the endowed grammar 
schools which provided education beyond the rudiments. Therefore, 
with these groups literacy may be taken for granted. 

The public libraries, though few in number and limited in mem- 
berships were still playing an important role in the cultural life of 
certain leading towns in the first half of the nineteenth century. A 
Statistical data of the year 1838 of selected ten libraries in London 
put works of voyage, travels, history and biography at 136. 

Big British public libraries only started after 1850 when the 
Public Libraries Act was passed and most cities did not take up the 
library scheme until much later. For instance, Birmingham did not 
adopt the 1850 Act until 1860, by which time Liverpool and Man- 
chester both had libraries. The libraries were at the height of their 
influence at the time of the Second Afghan crisis. They registered a 
new fact in the dissemination of information. It is interesting to 
note, for instance, that the Leeds public library, which was opened in 
1873, coincided with the Khivan expedition and had on its shelves 
many of the books on the Eastern and the Central Asian question, 
which were coming out in the seventies. It did not, however, have 
many of the books which were of considerable importance earlier in 
the century.® 


+ G.M. Young, Early Victorian England 1830-1865,{hereafter Young] (London, 
1934) vol. ii. p. 1. 

- R.K. Webb, The British Working Class Reader 1790-1848. Literacy and 
Social tension [hereafter Webb] (London 1955) p. 349. 

3 The Library did not have, for instance, Burnes’ Bokhara (1834) Conolly’s 
Overland Journey (1831), Elphinstone’s Caubul (1839), delacy Evans’ Designs 
of Russia (1828), or even Macneill’s Progress of Russia (1836) 
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Towards the furtherence of library facilities for common work- 
ing men The Mechanics Institutes of this century contribute a great 
deal. These institutes were a typical product of the Utilitarian social 
philosophy. Through them book reading habit spread in the middle 

~class. 

But what is, by far, the most typical example of the English 
common reader in the Victorian period was not one who had faci- 

‘lities to read and read books, but “the self-made reader”, who 
managed to read under the most adverse circumstances. 

Thus, there were two distinct audiences who read. Firstly 
there was a relatively small and intellectually and socially superior 
audience for which most of the great nineteenth century authors. 

wrote—the readers of the quarterly reviews. Secondly, an overwhel- 
“tingly more numerous portion of English people who became day 
- by day readers for the first time in this period as literacy spread and 
` printed matter became cheaper. It was this fact that Young called 
the educational metamorphosis, when the middle classes were becom- 
ing more and more literature-minded and the lower classes were 
learning to read. d 

The common reader of the second audience might have been 
a member of the working class or he might have belonged to the 
ever expanding bourgeoisie. 

Whoever desired to know something of the Central Asian 
question, was first required to catch hold of such books of travel and 
geography or such journals as discussed relevant features of Central 
Asia. This search in itself was not easy. But when this hurdle 
was passed a fair assessment of the position of two European Powers 
had to be made. Unless this was properly done, there hardly could 
be a proper understanding of the political and strategical aspects of 
the question. That is why there was little interest and slight appre- 
ciation of the Central Asian question in the nineteenth century 
England. 


4. Travellers’ Narratives and other Literature. 


About the middle of the nineteenth century, readable books of 
travel multiplied with increasing facilities of travel. These facilities or 
“rapid increase and development of mobility” was the product less 
of restlessness than of growing curiosity of the world.’’! 


1 Youg, p. XIV. 
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From this “there is a natural transition to books on the East, 
books which are not so much of narratives of discovery as impressions 
of a world different from ours and only half-revealed’’+ 

In Great Britain, it has been said, books of travel and books. 
inspired by travel have probably been more read than any other books 
except novels.? Sometimes the demand for certain books containing 
thrilling accounts of adventures among the wild people and still wilder 
countries would run into several editions. It needs hardly any 
emphasising that Central Asia furnished all these conditions and its 
charm had magnetic appeal for a few daring souls. One classic 
example of such a work and its demand may be given here. Capt. 
Fred Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva was published in 1876. Burnaby was 
a Captain in the Royal Horse Guards and went to Khiva, disregarding 
all official restrictions and difficulties peculiar to that region. On 
his return he published his adventure. In a most vivacious and 
gossipy manner the traveller-author leads and conducts his readers 
through a series of most interesting scenes, writing in the simplest 
language and dilating on the characteristics habits and customs of the 
natives of the country. At the end he discusses the political aspect 
of Khiva in particular and Central Asia in general expressing his own 
opinions, alarming as they are, before a reader who is already im- 
pressed by him. Within a year of its publication the book ran into 
eleven editions. Even after 1878 its cheap edition, a new edition 
and a people’s edition continued to be printed.? However, it would 
be difficult to assess how many read its travel portion and how many 
the author’s opinions or both. But it would not have failed to 
influence his readers’ minds in its political aspect. 

To appeal to a wider audience many of such works contained 
maps. At times illustrations and pictures were also given. Most 
of them carried descriptive titles occassionally running into six or 
seven lines. The above quoted Burnaby’s title page had this to say. 
«A Ride to Khiva: Travels and adventures in Central Asia. By Fred 
Burnaby, Captain, Royal Horse Guards. With maps and an appen- 


1 The Cambridge History of English Literature (Cambridge 1953) vol. xiv. 
p. 251. 

Ibid p. 256. 

The subject of Burnaby’s Ride has been so engrossing a study that recently 
the background of his travels has been again described and discussed by 
Michael Alexander in his work entitled The True Blue. (London, 1957). 
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dix, containing among other information, a series of march routes, 
translated from several Russian works”. This is just one example 
which can be easily multiplied A point which will be referred later 
is ‘translations from several Russian works’, on which Capt. Burnaby 
and many other writers of the Central Asian problem depended for 
the supply of data. 

The dearth of interesting reading materials also encouraged 
publishers to bring out new editions of old favourites. Sir John 
Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia, originally published in 1827 was again 


brought out in 1845. So was Alexander Burnes’ Travels in Bokhara.' 


First published in 1834, its new edition appeared at an opportune 
moment in 1839. Such examples conld also be multiplied.* 

From 1838 to 1878 more than forty works on travels, adven- 
tures and descriptions were published, and many running into more 
than one volume. With few exceptions they largely explored un- 
known or known regions of Persia and Afghanistan. The feature 
that attracts immediate notice of anyone who glances at the list is 
that all these narratives are from the pen of travellers themselves. 


The majority of the narratives are devoted entirely to a descrip- 
tion af travels, countries and people, but there are quite a few which 
combine the narration af travel with the discussion bearing on the 
Russian advance. Their power of appeal, however, depended upon 
what position the traveller held and what respect he commanded as 
a daring traveller as well as a shrewd observer. It would be difficult 


1 Burnes Bokhara said, ‘Travels into Bokhara : Being the account of a journey 
from India to Kabul, Tartary and Persia, also narrative of a voyage on the 
Indus, from the sea to Lahore, performed under the orders of the Supreme 
Government of India in the years 1831, 1832 and 1833. By Lieut. Alexr. 
Burnes, F.R.S. Of the East India Company’s service ; Asst. Political Resi- 
dent in Cutch and late on a mission to the court of Lahore.” There were 
three volumes of this work, and a special notice that Mr. John Arrowsmith’s 
map constructed expressly for this work was sold separately by all book- 
sellers. The first volume also carried a Photograph of Burnes in Bokhara 
costume. [hereafter Bokhara Travels]. Fraser’s Persia also had a long 
title, map and several engravings in 1843. Lady Sheil’s Persia had notes on 
Russia, Koords, Toorkomans etc. with illustrations in 1856. 

2 Capt. James Abbot’s Journey from Heraut to Khiva first published in 1843 
was republished in 1867. Sir John Macneill’s Progress and Present Position 
of Russia ran into seyeral editions and so did Rawlinson’s England and 
Russia in the East Baillie-Fraser’s Persia though first brought out in 1834 


was again seen in 1843. 
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to go through the whole list and examine each work critically but a 
few important ones may be noted. : 

With the Herat expedition of the Shah, interest naturally came 
to be directed towards Persia. By 1838 James Baillie Fraser had 
acquired fame as a traveller in and around Persia and -when Urqur- 
hart and Macneill concerted in rousing the public interest to that 
part of West Asia, where Russian encroachments were shown to be 
takinz place, Fraser too joined the group and became a frequent and 
well-established Oriental reporter. He published three works on 
Persia, which helped in putting Persia into proper relief. In his 
Historical account of Persia, for the section on Afghanistan he prin- 
cipally depended upon Elphinstone’s Caubul, It is now well known 
that Elphinstone compiled his account without ever going to that city 
and simply on the basis of information he collected from many 
people.? 

In the sixties there was another work on Persia, this time from 
the pen of a diplomat. Edward Eastwick had been appointed a 
Secretary to the British Legation in Persia (1860-63) and he published 
his Journal in 1864. There were very few British diplomats who 
really understood Persian affairs and Eastwick was one of those who 
did. The impressions he had gained of Turkomans, who wrought 
terrible devastation on the Persian frontier and his information con- 
cerning Russian naval strength at the port of Ashuradah on the 
Caspian Sea ware generally very correct. In his later career in 
Parliament he commanded a good deal of respect for his knowledge 
and experience of Oriental affairs. 

There were three narratives pertaining to Bokhara. Burnes 
was the first well-known Englishman to have visited this ancient seat 
of civilization and, as noted elsewhere, under the command of the 
Supreme Government. The knowledge that he gained of this region 
proved very useful and he even earned the nickname of ‘Bokhara 
Burnes’ and was received by Royalty in England. He had noticed 
that both in Bokhara and in Khiva hostility to Russia was great. In 
fact, it was so. But one wonders how far he was correct in presum- 


1 Winter’s Journey etc (1838), Travels in Koordistan etc. (1840) Historical 
and descriptive account of Persia etc. (1843). 

2 Yapp. op. cit. 

3 E.B. Eastwick, Journal of a Diplomat [hereafter Eastwick] (London 1864) 
vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 
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ing that Russians had established friendly feelings with the chief of 
Khokhand. He also noted that Russians had impressed the whole 
of the Uzbegs with high notions of their power to the detriment of 
all other European nations, but did not say how far they were 
successful. Such loopholes only left wide gaps in the reader’s 
knowledge. 


The next English traveller to go to Bokhara was Rev. Dr. Wolff 
in 1843-44. He had undertaken this journey to ascertain the fate of 
Capt. Conolly and Col. Stoddart there, on behalf of the Stoddart and 
Conolly Committee. Wolff had been successful in brining out in his 
pages the savage state in which Bokhara was lying? and helped in 
confirming the fact that the imprisoned British officers were dead. 

To Armenius Vambery, the noted Hungarian traveller in 
Central Asia, goes the credit of compiling the first comprehensive 
History of Bokhara. But before this he had published some accounts 
of his journeys in the sixties. Vambery was led to Central Asia by 
his thirst for philology and adventure. He was not a great admirer 
of Russia and the Russian culture and invariably bewailed in all his 
works the energy showed by the Russians in expansion and _indiffer- 
ence and lathergy shown by the British.t His opinions are, therefore, 
emphatically prejudicial. 

In works of travels through Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the 
Punjab, Charles Masson’s accounts have a special place.® Both 
Burnes and Wade used him as a source of information. With regard, 
to the notion of Shah Shuja’s popularity he was frequently identified 
in Afghan discussions in Parliament, in the Press and in the later 
controversy respecting the question of responsibility. In his work 
after the Afghan war in 1842 he was still holding fast to that 
opinion, despite the fact that widespread doubts were expressed in 


1 Bokhara Travels. vol. 2. p. 380. 


2 Chambers Edinburgh Journal, (September 1845.) See the review of the book 
p. 150. 


3 A. Vambery, Travels in Central Asia (London 1864) and then Sketches of 
Central Asia (London 1868). 


4 A beautiful account of Vambery’s travels is given by Sir Fitzroy Maclean in 
his A Person from England. - 

6 Charles Masson’s Various journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanistan and the 
Punjab [hereafter Masson]. There was also his Journey in Kelat (London, 
1843). 

& Masson. See Preface, vol. i. p. vii. 
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all quarters on that point. He firmly believed in 1838 that a single. 
British Officer accompanying Shah Shuja would prove successful in 
seating the shah on the throne. As this suggestion was never put 
into practice, it is difficult to judge its worth now. 


If the eastern parts of Central Asia were more frequented and 
‘described by the English generally, the more western areas were 
perseveringly explored by the Russians. This is particularly true in 
the later phase of the problem. Khokand, Khiva, Bokhara and 
Kashgar-Yarkund, with their interspersed trade routes, mountains, 
valleys and deserts attracted many Russians and they too, undertook 
hazardous journeys and left valuable descriptions and a mine of 
‘statistical data. Burnes himself acknowledged in his Bokhara that 
“the work of Ganeral Mouravief, who was despatched to Khiva in 
1820 contains full information regarding the statistics of that 
‘country”.1 In 1826 G. Mayendroff’s voyage from Orenburg to 
Bokhara was published in Paris. By 1839, these works had acquired 
a considerable reputation so as to prompt Sir John Hobhouse to see 
them and they also formed a subject of Thomas Peacock’s (examiner 
in the political department of the India Board) Memorandum.” 


The Russians continued zealously their explorations in Central 
Asia and in the latter part of the nineteenth century equalled similar 
British Efforts in those regions. Between them, apart from the 
natural zeal to explore unknown parts of this region, there appears 
to have existed a spirit of competition and jealousy. Mutual exposure 
of errors and misstatements as well as mutual censure for showing 
unworthy jealousy and want of candour in criticism, occassionally 
came to light.3 

Despite such small bickerings, several of the Russian works had 
achieved considerable reputation and were translated into English. 
M. Khanikoff’s Bokhara (1845); Kuropatkin’s Kashgaria (1862) ; 
Perofsky’s Khiva (1865) and Skobeleff’s Bokhara and Khokand (1876) 
were a few such notable contributions. Views of Perofski and 
Skobeleff, who were reputed military generals, were even more 


ay 


Bokhara Travels, vol. ii. p, 383- s 
Brit. Mus., Add. Mss. 36470. Folios 87-90. Thomas L. Peacock’ Memor- 


andum of 12 February 1839. r i 
See O. St. John’s letter to the Editor on “M. Khanikoff on Fraser’s Travels 


in Khorasan”. The Geographical Magazine, 1874, vo]. 1. p. 123. 
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adverted to in the political discussion that swayed the sixties and the 
seventies. 

There was a German work which was also translated into 
English. In 1856 Dr. Moritz Wagner’s Travels in Persia, Georgia 
and Koordistan, with sketches of the Coasacks and the Caucasus was 
translated. The work, however, suffered from obvious handicaps. 
Firstly, the travels were undertaken in the year 1843 and were thus 
not sufficiently recent to be able to offer political information of 
value. Secondly, the ground had already been covered by travellers 
such as Baillie Fraser. Dr. Moritz attempted to prove the instability 
of the British and the unvulnerability of the Russian empire in the 
East, declaring that the weak point of the latter Power lay in Europe, 
near the Vistula. Obviously this was a matter of opinion. 

Then there was a French work. J.P. Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys 
in Persia, Afghanistan, Turkistan and Balochistan which was transla- 
ted by Capt. W. Jesse in 1856. It made very pleasant reading and 
was a fairly reliable account of the region. 


Other Literature. 


The theme of Russian advance in that region, in relation to 
India, furnished a ready subject of discussion and writing to those 
who could wield the pen. Beginning in the late twenties, up to the 
end of the nineteenth century, not a single decade passed without at 
least one book or pamphlet appearing on the subject. In this mighty 
effort to create interest and, when created, to sustain and focus it 
before the public, both Englishmen and foreigners took part. 

On both sides works differ in their merits, as well as demerits. 
If some of them weie written to show dangers that British Indian 
interests would have to face on a Russian advance in Central Asia, 
others were designed to point out that nothing had to be feared 
from that contingency. A few important works may be noted. 

John Macneill’s The Progress and the Present Position of Russia 
in the East had first seen the light of day in 1836. It was a significant 
publication as before it was published it had been submitted to 
Palmerston for criticism and on his request published anonymously.? 
The work for the first time put the question in its historical back- 


1 The Economist 31 May 1856. p. 589. 
2 J.H. Gleason. The Genesis of Russophobia in Great Britain [hereafter 
Gleason]. (Cambridge Mass. 1950) p. 182. 
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ground. It surveyed Russian expansion since the time of Catherine- 
and declared that “if Turkey was to be saved in the European 
interest, Persia should be preserved for the sake of the British 
empire”. Macneill was about to take up his diplomatic assignment 
in Persia when he said this. The second edition of this work was 
brought out just before the arrival of news of the expedition to 
Afghanistan. 

Though Macneill was right in predicting what course Russian 
policy would take in times to come, he was totally wrong in seeing 
the danger as imminent and in ascribing that advance solely to the 
purpose of doing harm to Britain. 

The controversy thus started in the thirties, continued with 
more or less vigour, when marked Russian advances in Khokand and 
Bokhara in the sixties brought it again to the surface. In the midst 
of two violently opposing schools of thought there was hardly any 
book, taking an impartial view. An exception was The Russo-Indian 
Question by Captain F. Trench, F.R-G.S., belonging to the 20th 
Hussars of the Army, published in 1869. The title was rather bold 
and catchy. During his service he had been quartered for four or 
five years in the Punjab, two of which were spent in the close 
neighbourhood of Afghanistan, which made him take interest in the 
question. Though he did not claim to have access to any very 
exceptional sources of information’, his experience and interest 
enabled him to take a temperate attitude in the controversy. He 
dismissed the idea of a Russian invasion of India, calling it a bugbear, 
but he also differed from many who put implicit reliance upon Rus- 
sian assurances of friendship. He also avowed that the close neighbour- 
hood of a rival European power must prove detrimental to English 
supremacy and interests in India. 

The most powerful argument in favour of a more active policy 
came with Sir Henry Rawlinson’s England and Russia in the East in 
1875. His long eastern career as a soldier and asa diplomat in 
India, Afghanistan and Persia immediately gave his work great impor- 
tance. Moreover, when he published this book he had been President 
of the Royal Geographical Society and a member of the Council of 
India. The book immediately became the subject of reviews and the 


1 Vamtery thought Capt. Trench was permitted to consult sundry books and 
official papers of the India and War Offices. See the review of this work. 
by Vamtery in The Atheneaum, 2204 (22 January 1870), p. 123. 
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theme of Central Asia received a great boosting, and within seven 
months this book passed into a second edition. 


As with the literature ef travel, therc were several books on the 
‘Central Asian question, which were translated from the Russian and 
the German. The most prominent of Russian translations was that 
-of General M. Romonovski, Notes on the Central Asiatic Question. 
In 1868 it was published in St. Petersburg and by 1870 the Indian 
Foreign Office had it translated. The work is an excellent matter-of- 
fact appreciation of the difficulties that the Russian policy had to 
face in finding its true interest, and with which few disagreed. 


Robert Mitchell, of the British Embassy at St. Petersburg fre- 
‘quently reviewed works of Russians giving extensive quotations.1 He, 
with his brother, even brought out a collection of works entitled 


Russians in Central Asia in 1865, this being translations af various 
Russian works. 


Sometimes some work or article in Russian formed the subject 
ofa Minute. In 1870, an article published by the well-known Russian 
Asiatic traveller, Meyer, prompted Mitchell to write a Minute on the 
new step into Central Asia. Meyer had pointed out the importance 
of the project of diverting the Oxus and opening a new road to Khiva 
and Bokhara from the southeast coast of the Caspian now that Kras- 
novodsk Bay had been occupied.? 

The German works that attracted notice were principally Von 
‘Christian Sarauw’s Russia’s Commercial Mission in Central Asia. 
Frederick von Hellwald’s The Russians in Central Asia.3 Dr. Emil 
Schmidt’s The Russian expedition to Khiva in 1873, and Vambery’s 
Central Asia and the Anglo Russian frontier Question : A series of 
Political papers translated be F. E. Bunnett in 1874. 


Sarauw was a Captain in the Danish Army and his pamphlet 
published in 1871 in Leipzig was translated into English and published 
in the following year in Simla. Hellwald himself had visited Central 
Asia and approaches the problem in a censorious tone nearly approach- 


1 See his review of Col. Veniukoff’s. “Experimental military survey of the 
Russian confines in Asia” in the Geographical Magazine, (April 1874,) 
vol. 1, p. 26. 

2 Robert Mitchell’s Minute of 18 November’ 1870, I.C.L. Temple ‘Collection 
(Mss. Eur. F 86/vol. 118) See Asiatic Papers, Secret and Political Depart- 
ment, no 39. 

3 Published in German in 1873 and its English version appeared in 1874.. 
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ing to a hostile spirit against England, while Dr. Schmidt claimed an 
additional advantage for his work, being able to consult authorities 
like Baron A.W. Kaulbars, the scientist-diplomat of Russia as well as 
M.P. Lerch, the librarian of the University and the Secretary to the 
Archaeological Committee of St. Petersburg, in sifting of contradict- 
ory statements. His tone is also peculiarly pro-Russian. 

Vambery, undoubtedly; was the most prolific writer among 
foreigners on Central Asia. As many as seven works are to his 
‘credit, apart from many articles and reviews both in English and 
‘German. His pro-English attitude has been criticised, among others, 
by the above noted German writers. In Russia he was still branded as 
-a “faithful servant of British imperialism”. 

The other noteworthy contribution by a foreigner is that by 
Eugene Schuyler.? He was an American diplomat at St. Petersburg 
and had toured Central Asia extensively in "the seventies. His work 
had a distinct advantage. Though held in esteem as an Anglo-Saxon, 
an American was not regarded in official circles with the political pre- 
judice which beset Englishmen in the Czar’s dominions. While 
residing in Moscow he studied Russian literature and then turned 
‘with a laudable thirst for occupation with utilitarian objects to the 
Anglo-Russian question of Central Asian geography, when it began 
to gain prominence through Russian conquests and ‘delved into the 
Russian literary accumulations on the subject. 

He had not only had access to all the more modern Russian 
‘works on Central Asia but he had also made use of Russian and 
other authorities which were rare and quite beyond the reach of most 
Englishmen. 

The foregoing account of the reading public of Britain and the 
literature of travel and other works on Central Asia suggest one or 
-two observations. It was John Murray of the reputed publishing 
‘company, who first introduced such works to the reading public. As 
literacy in the eighteen-forties was largely confined to the aristocratic 
and upper middle classes such works would have found ready sale 
only in that section. That this was the case would appear from 
G. Paston’s remarks regarding Crote’s History of Greece in twelve 
volumes and other such works. It is observed “in spite of their high 


1 See remarks of a prominent Tajik intellectual, Sadriddin Aini in the Central 
Asiatic Review, 1954, vol. ii. p. 151. 
2 Eugene Schuyler, Turkistan. (1876) Two volumes. 
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Prices these books seem to have found ready sale. The great new 
middle class growing fat upon the profits from factories and railways: 
was building up new libraries, while the country squires, so far from 
dispensing their treasures, felt it incumbent on them to buy books of 
the class that ‘no gentleman’s library should be without.” 

But if readers were few, the books were fewer still on the subject 
while many of them were of a propagandist nature and of doubtful 
dependability. Therefore, it would not be far wrong to assume that 
a very limited portion of the reading public knew anything about the 
region and of these, barring a few connected with India and west Asia, 
none were in any position to form a right opinion. However, after 
the sixties, more and more people became familiar with the subject. 


5. The Press, 


The role of the Press as an organ of opinion can hardly be over- 
emphasised, and so far as the press was concerned, the period from 
1838 to 1878 was the most important one. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the role of the regular news- 
paper was strictly limited. This feature pushed itself well into the 
nineteenth century, Basically, it was a matter of expense, but still the 
appetite for newspapers grew rapidly. 

It is difficult and perhaps dangerous to generalise about the 
newspapers of the thirties. Nevertheless, a few features might tbe 
noted without the risk of grave error.? 

Between 1830 and 1860, in the period of thirty years there 
was a rapid growth in the self-consciousness of the newspaper. There 
was also a corresponding increase in the perception on the part of 


might be gained and kept. 


The above advance was as a result of an increasing editorial 


control. The outer expression of a paper consisted mainly of leaders, 

and though these were written by leader-writers, editors like Delane 

of The Times, who never wrote any, exercised a very close supervision. 

In the forties, the leader of a paper discharged a double func- 

tion. It not only depicted the Policy of a paper but also gave news 

1 G. Paston, At John Murray’s 1843-1892 [hereafter Paston] (London, 1932) 
p. 70. eer 

2 The fo!lowing brief accouut is drawn largely from Young’s Early Victorian: 
England, op. cit. vol. ii. - 
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and that too, presented it in its own fashion. Therefore, those, myo 
wanted news had to read it “with all the embellishments, alike of 
flattery and abuse which the editorial chose to give it.” 


With this process readers gradually became acquainted with and 
in time came to know, within limits, what to expect from the paper 
which was recognised as representing certain principles, 


Then there was the rapid increase in the numbers of papers, 
With this increase, rivalry between them naturally intensified, In 1830 
there were nine London dailies, while in 1865, there were twenty- 
two. 


With the increase in numbers of papers, there was also with some 
of them an increase in their circulation. Henery Reeve noted that 
when he joined The Times in 1840, its circulation was 13,000, but 
when he left in 1855, the circulation had mounted to 62,000.21 


In this period the reporter became an instrument of greater and 
greater value to the paper. With the field of foreign reporting steadily 
enlarging and the competition for newsgathering at the earliest moment 
becoming more and more acute, the institution of “special correspond- 
ent” acquired greater prestige. 


(a) The Metropolitan Newpapers. 


Among all the papers the chief place was held by The Times 
(founded in 1785).2 It was for the rich only as the fact that it was 
‘priced at seven-pence told against it in other quarters. 

It wrote only three editorials on Central Asia in 1841-42. Except 
these there were no editorials before the sixties. It was only after 
1873 that it really paid greater attention to the subject. 

Among its chief rivals, which also took interest in various phases 
of the Central Asian problem were The Daily News, the Morning 
Chronicle and later The Daily Telegraph. The Daily News came out 


-on 21 January 1846 under Charles Dickens’ editorship. However, it 


was not successful till the revolutionary year of 1848, and thereafter, 
it became, in effect, the government organ when the Liberals came 


1, J.K. Laughton, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondance of Henry Reeve, 
C.B., D.C.L. (London 1898) vol. i. p. 339. 

2, In 1785 it was Daily Universal Register. It changed the same to The Times 
in 1788. See History of The Times, 1785-1841 pp. 24, 29 
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into power. The Morning Chronicle was an older paper founded in: 
1769, but when the Daily News was started it felt its competition. 
After 1848 it came into the hands of the Peelites, but then the Peelites 
became gradually absorbed in the Liberal ranks. In 1862 it lost 
itself in the Daily Telegraph. Early in the sixties the Telegraph 
(founded in 1855) had become what the Morning Chronicle had been 
in the thirties—the most dangerous rival of The Times. Before long: 
it was to boast the possession of the largest circulation in the world : 
200,000 copies in the seventies.? 

In 1852 the circulation of The Times was over 40,000 copies. 
The Daily News, 3,500 and the Morning Chronicle had under 3,000.3 


(b) The Provincial Newspapers. 


The Victorian period has been a landmark in the development 
of the provincial press. The general impression that prevailed in 
certain political circles in and outside England that London papers. 
spoke the mind of England was not correct. It would be proper to 
say that as the provinces were more or less inarticulate the opinion of 
London was naturally taken as the authentic voice of the country. 

In 1846 there were two hundred such papers of which, it is said: 
five were worth counting ; in 1865, there were 750 of which at least 
thirty were of considerable weight. In the middle of the century, 
the united influence of the provincial papers vastly outweighed within 
the island that of all the London papers put together. 

After the taxes on knowledge were removed in 1855 and after 
the initial bursts of newspaper making in the late fifties, the number 
of provincial dailies continued to grow year by year and by 1868 
fourteen of the largest English provincial towns possessed daily 
newspapers. 


The importance of the major provincial papers, like the Manch- 
ester Guardian and the Leeds Mercury was emphasised by their 
extensive circulation outside their home markets, In 1858, for exam- 


1 Daily News’ circulation reached a steady 150,000 at the time of theF ranco- 
Prussian war, See Altick, p. 335. 

2 Vide Altick, p. 335. Also see Asa Brings, Age of Improvement, (London. 
1959) pp. 427-29 for comments on Victorian Press. 

3 A.I. Dasent. John Thadeus Delane, Editor ‘The Times’, His Life and Corres- 
pondance (hereafter Delane) (London 1908) vol. |. p. 153. 

4 Hanhum, p. 109. 
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ple, the Guardian was selling 60% of its copies as far as Newcastle, 
Leeds, Hull, Carlisle, Whitehaven and Liverpool. 

By 1873, the Leeds Mercury came to challenge it in East Lancas-- 
hire and Yorkshire. The two Edward Baines, the editor-proprietors 
of the Leeds Mercury were also M.Ps for Leeds. “Soon the provincial 
papers were powers in their own right and men like Wemyss Reid, 
editor of the Leeds Mercury, 1870-87 and C.P. Scott, editor of the 
Manchester Guardian had no need to enter the House of Commons to 
to know that they were powers in the land”’.? 


Despite the fact that the provincial papers were kept out of the: 
Reporters’ Gallery of the House of Commons till 1881, they contrived 
to give first rate news. With the extended use of the telegraph in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, they proved equally up to date 
with their London counterparts, from 1838 to 1878. 

Principally, the Manchester Guardian and the Leeds Mercury 
reported periodically on the Central Asian problem. In spite of the 
fact that they were becoming more and more independent of London 
dailies in many matters on this problem their dependence did not 
completely cease till the seventies, when the question of Anglo-Russian. 
relations assumed the form of a national issue. 

The Sheffield Free Press was another northern paper that took 
an interest in the question for its own sake. David Urquhart’s conne- 
ction with this paper gives it a special significance. It is therefore not 
surprising that in his anti-Palmerston tirade Urquhart deals with this 
question as yet another deal of Palmerston with Russia against the 
(c) The Weeklies. 

In the fifties, sixties and seventies, many new weeklies were 
started. But from a host of them, old as well as new, only three need 
mentioning. 

The Spectator was originally started as a non-political journal, 
but since the time of the reform battle sided with the Liberals. ‘The 
tone and character of the Spectator”, its editor Rintoul (since 1828) 
used to say, ‘‘the variety of its contents and even its external form 
peculiarly fit it for the use of respectable families”. By 1840 it was 


1 Ibid, p. 110. 
2 Ibid, p. 111. 
3 Young, Vol. 2 ; p. 47. 
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Selling at least 35,000 copies weekly. Middle class Victorian society 
being still emphatically a society of families the Spectator’s boast had 
much more meaning than may meet the unwary ear. It contained 
some forty one articles on the Central Asian problem in the course of 
forty years. Of these, thirty were written between 1872 and 1878 J 
which shows that it did not start taking earnest interest till the ‘seven- 
ties. Its readers therefore, were uninformed, if they did not get 
their information from somewhere else, of the nature of the issues 
involved. 


In 1855, The Saturday Review was started. “Curiously enough. 
the weekly was generated, in a fashion, by the corruption of a daily” 
Soon the Saturday Review became an equal and opposite of the 
Spectator, though its real glory was not achieved fully before the 
sixties. If the Spectator was started in 1828 as an organ of ‘educated 
radicalism’, the Saturday Review appeared with the declared intention 
to free thirty million people who were ruled despotically by 
The Times. 


The Saturday Review wrote in all thirty articles out of which 
twenty-nine came after 1865 when in two respects it was a hey day: 
on the one hand the prestige of the journal had risen and on the other 
the Central Asian Question was taking a more definite form. 


To understand the sinews of industrial peace and war in their 
international aspect our recourse has had to be to The Economist 
(founded in 1843). From the first it had been the pillar of Free Trade. 
‘When it added its authoritative opinion that Herat was the great 
entrepot of commerce and it was essential to maintain its independence 
either of Persia or Russia,! it only helped to harden the “Heratitude’” 
of the Liberals. 


(d) Reviews and Magazines. 


Between the reviews and the magazines there was a real distinc- 
tion. While the former “made its business to discuss the works of 
literature, art and science, to consider national policy and public 
events to enlighten upon these subjects and to award praise or censure 


to authors and statesmen, ”? they did not publish any original matter. 
‘The magazine on the other hand was a miscellany. 


1 “Herat and its commercial importance”, The Economist, (20 December, 1856) 
pp. 1397-98. 
2 The Cambridge History of English Literature, op. cit vol. xii. p. 140. 
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The reviews and magazines thus served a very useful purpose. 
If the newspaper press drew the attention of its readers to Central 
Asia, these reviews and the magazines sustained the interest by pro- 
viding greater details and different points of view. 


They had another advantage. Those who cared to know more 
than newspapers contained, but still did not possess the interest of 
an expert, nor had the time to go through the Blue Books, had ready 
access to what they desired in the reviews and magazines. 

The most outstanding reviews in the nineteenth century were, 
of course, The Edinburgh Review (founded in 1802) and the Quarterly 
Review (started in 1809). By the end of the second decade, both of 
them reached their maximum circulation, having been able to sell 
some 14,000 copies.1 

The Quarterly was started because of a distaste for the political 
criticism of the Edinburgh. But within half a century of their birth, 
while the Edinburgh ceased to be a firebrand, the Quarterly bore the 
characteristic of moderation. “The two great literary and critical. 
journals had now become the recognised standard-bearers of their 
respective political parties. (The Edinburgh a Whig, and the Quarterly, 
a Tory). Neither entirely excluded from its pages occasional contri- 
butions from the opposite camp ; but as a general rule, writers among 
subjects who were in sympathy with the political objects of Liberalism 
or Conservatism rallied respectively to the Edinburgh or the 
Quarterly.”? 

The above pattern of criticism was well kept in reviews of 
Anglo-Russian relations in Central Asia. Before the sixties, the 
Tories frequently lashed at the Whigs for their meddling in Persia and 
Afghanistan or occasional relations with the Moslem Khanates 
beyond the Hindukush. But thereafter the story was different. With 
the conservation of the Indian Empire becoming the principal tenor 
of the Conservatives, the Liberal policy of Masterly Inaction became 
the chief target of their all round attack. 

The most noteworthy feature of the reviews was the system of 
anonymous reviewing, under the guidance and the control of respon- 
sible editors, themselves persons of strong individuality. 


While it was generally difficult to know who wrote articles on 


1 Ibid, p. 151. 
2 Ibid’ p. 152. 
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Central Asian problem, occasional shrewd guesses proved correct. 
Some of the contributors later on published them in book form or 
included these articles in their works. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s two 
articles in The Quarterly and one in the Calcutta Review formed 
chapters one, three and four in his England and Russia in the East 3 
J.W.S. Wyllie’s article on Sir John Lawrence's foreign policy in the 
Edinburgh, found place in his Essays on the external policy of 
India+ 
In 1875, the most severe criticism of Sir Henry’s work came 'n 
the Edinburgh and it was from the pen of Lord Sandhurst, the former 
Commander-in-Chief in India.? 

Between them the Edinburgh and the Quarterly included some- 
thing like 25 articles. There were other reviews, too, which paid 
occasional attention to this problem. The Westminister Review 
(founded in 1824) wrote some 16 articles. The Foreign Quarterly 
Review (started in 1827); The Dublin Review (started in 1836) and 
the Fortnightly Review (founded in 1865) also contributed as many 
articles between them. Except for the Dublin Review, the others did 
not take great alarm at the Russian advance, nor believed in the 
feasibility of the Russian invasion of India. 

The more interesting and descriptive narration and less critical 
analysis of the problem was to be found in the magazines. In the 
thirties and the forties there was a great demand for cheap literature 
and cheap books. And here a purpose was served by magazines 
such as Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal, Charles Knight’s Penny Maga- 
zine and Bentley’s Miscellany. Through them the lower middle 
class could be supposed to have become at least familiar with the 
knowledge that the English had an Empire in India, and for that 
reason they had to wage war with kingdoms such as Kabul and 
beyond this somewhere lay the kingdoms of Bokhara and Khiva. 

A still better appreciation was shown in magazines like Fraser’s, 
Tait’s and Blackwood’s. The last of these magazines, in particular, 

1 Capt. Grover’s article on ‘Bokhara Victims’ also came out in a book form 
and similarly Frederick Holme‘s articles in the Blackwood’s were published 
ne under the title of Anglo-Indian policy during and since the Afghan 

2 Similarly an article on “Eastern Turkistan” in the Edinburgh and on’ 


“Western Turkistan” in the Quarterly, both in 1874 were written by H. 
LePoer Wynne, late Undersecretary in the Indian Foreign Office. 
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paid keen attention to the Afghan question in the later thirties and 
the early forties, when the periodical was in its full blaze of glory. 
In all it contributed some 35 articles. In the earlier phase of the 
problem when the first Afghan war and the consequent tragedy took 
place, it had taken an alarming view of Russian-Persian proceedings 
but thereafter its attitude softened down, The articles were those of 
Alexander Holme. 

From the sixties onwards there are more magazines and more 
notices and articles. The interest of the middle section of the middle 
class and some greater acquaintance with the subject than before of 
the lower section of middle class people in the later seventies, was 
the result of the attention paid to the subject of anglo-Russian rela- 
tionship with regard to India by such magazines and weeklies as Once 
a Week (1859), Good Words, the Cornhill and the Macmillan’s (1860), 
Belgravia (1867). Gentleman’s (N.S. 1868) The Geographical Magazine 
(1874) and the Nineteenth Century (1877). 

Some of the American magazines also took greater or less 
notice (and during the later phase of the problem they had a certain 
vogue in Britain) contributed to the general enlightenment of the 
people. They were Harper's (1850), the Nation (1865) and the 
Galaxy (1866).? 

It should be remembered that the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
costing six shillings a copy could have been bought by only rich 
upper middle class. Even magazines like Blackwood’s, Tait’s, and 
Fraser’s used to be sold at 2s. 6d. which was quite an amount. And 
such prices of course placed them out of the reach of most buyers. 
“They were publications distinctly intended for the drawing room 
in town and country and for subscription reading rooms, whose very 
existence was evidence that many readers on the cultural level to 
which these periodicals appealed could not afford to buy them 
outright.” 

But still many people managed to read. Most copies of a daily 
paper in the first third of the century passed through a dozen or even 
scores of hands. Crowds collected before the windows of newspaper 
offices where the latest sheet was displayed. “It has been calculated 


1 Altick, p. 300. f 
2 Between them they continued some 34 articles. 


3 Ibid. p. 319. 
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that London papers were read by thirty persons, provincial papers by 
eight to thirty.” Coffee-houses and beer shops in every town took in 
the papers as a matter of course and such houses were constantly on 
the increase.’ In most towns, the subscription reading rooms for 
the middle class, for a guinea or guinea and a half a year, provided 
access to a selection of London and provincial papers as well as to 
the current magazines and reviews. Finally, in any estimate of the 
newspaper audience it must be noted that it extended far beyond the 
limits of the reading public. There was also the hearing public. 


Pamphleteering 


In the work of propaganda, when it was seen to be expedient 
to address a wider public than could be reached by actual accents 
of one’s voice or, the reports of one’s speeches, pamphleteering was 
resorted to. The growth of journalism in the nineteenth century 
did not destroy the pamphlet which provided writers and readers with 
opportunities that were “at once more tapid, more facile and more 
commanding.’’3 


The pamphlet was usually designed to produce an immediate 
effect and as such it became a powerful weapon in the hands of a 
political propagandist. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
political writing many a time aimed at producing an immediate effect 
and here the pamphlet proved to be a useful supporting second 
column along with the more organised form of publications. - 


On the efficacy of a pamphlet in the earlier period an instance 
may be noted. In 1838, an anonymous pamphlet called India, Great 
Britain, and Russia appeared. In Gleason’s words it was “an ex- 
tremely lucid and terse statement of the case against Russia. As a 
clue to the state of informed British opinion it is particularly signifi- 
cant because its conclusions, which were immediately and widely 
commended in both the newspaper and periodical presses, were 
essentially those of the school of Urquhart, although they were stated 
in less hysterical terms, Since in print at least its judgement was 

1 Webb. p. 33. 


2 At the end of the forties there were estimated to be 888 of them, as against 


5260 pubs and 2748 beer shops and testimony before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1840 discloses the extent to which some of them served as 
reading rooms for working men. See Webb, op. cit. p. 33. 


3 The Cambridge History of English Literature, op. sit. vol. xiv. p. 137. 
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seldom challenged, there can be littie doubt that it articulated ideas 
very generally current among those Englishmen who kept in touch 
with the course of international politics.”! To give some idea of the 
extent of the reviewing of pamphlets at this time the Quarterly 
referred to some half a dozen pamphlets having direct or indirect 
bearing on Central Asia.? 

The seventies also witnessed a good crop of pamphlets. A few 
of them attracted much notice. The Euphrates valley Railway project 
received support of a foreign diplomat as well as a military general, 
both fearing that if England did not undertake its construction 
Russia would. The military aspect of the Central Asian Question 
was discussed by Sir Henry Green in Defence of India (1873), by 
Major David’s Js a Russian invasion of India feasible? (1877) and 
in the reprint of talks given by Capt. Trench on The Central Asian 
Question on 12 February, 1873 and by Major General Hamley on 
The Strategical conditions of our Indian Northwest Frontier on 13 
December, 1878, both at Royal United Service Institution. A paper 
read by Sir Frederick Goldsmid, in the speech room of Harrow 
School on 18 March 1873 on Central Asia, and its Question was 
published the same year, and was an excellent appraisal. Few 
letters were published in the form of pamphlets. The famous letter 
of Sir Bartle Frere to Sir John Kaye on ‘‘Russia’s expansion towards 
India” was out in 1874. A few letters by an anonymous writer written 
as far back as 1838-39 on the question of Russia in Asia were reprin- 
ted in 1877. Henry Richard, a member of Parliament, published six 
letters that he had addressed to the, “Christian World” on The 
Afghan Question in 1878. 

One could see in the aboye noted pamphlets efforts made on 
both sides of the controversy ; optimistic as well as pessimistic views 
of Russian advance. Only Capt. Trench’s and Sir Frederick’s 
pamphlets took a balanced attitude. 


1 Gleason, p. 213. 
2 “Foreign Policy’, Quarterly Review, LXVII (Dec. 1840—March 1841) 


pp. 253-54. Macneill’s Progress of Russia was one of the six. 

3 Baron Kuhn von Kuhnenfeld, Austrian War Minister’s The Svrategical 
importance of the Euphrates valley Railway (London. 1873); Sir W.P. 
Andrew’s Euphrates valley Railway with a letter from Sir Henry Geen 


(London 1873). 
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6. Lectures to the Learaed Societies and other platforms 


Such lectures were comparatively few and were attended by 
those who took very deep interest in the subject. Those delivered 
in the Royal United Service Institute helped to throw light on the 
military aspect of the question, relegating the political one to the 
background. These were typical of the services, faithfully depicting 
their mind. There were 14 such lectures and the more interesting 
part of these were the discussions that followed after many lectures 
touching controversial points. The Institute had distinguished 
membership. In 1838 there were 4175 members. Thereafter the 
number fell and in 1857 it stood at 3168. This fall might be due to 
the increase in subscription in 1857. Thereafter, however, more 
members were enrolled and by 1878 it stood at 4485.1 It should 
be noted here that out of this total number of members few attended 
meetings and fewer still participated in discussions that took place 
after a lecture. 

The better appreciation of the Central Asian geography had 
much to do with lectures at the Royal Geographical Society, where 
authorities like Sir Henry Rawlinson, Vambery, [Eugene Schuyler 
and Sir Frederick Goldsmid spoke. It was claimed that “the secret 
of the popularity attained by this Society must not be attributed to 
the solitary circumstance of its proceedings, which are not over- 
burdened with technicalities and that they are, therefore, intelligible, 
to the mass, inclusive of ladies.”? In 1876, the Society’s President, 
Sir Rutherford Alcock publicly alluded to “our steadily increasing 
members with corresponding increase of income”, in his annual 
address. Further on he observed, “the number of Fellows at the 
present time is 3199 and each session for several years has brought 
an increase of from one to two hundred.’’? Sir Rutherford too 
alluded to the growing number of visitors to Society’s paper readings 
and the interest of ladies in Society’s activities. It was Sir Henry’s 
“Note on Khiva”, on 24 March 1873 that drew the correct picture 
before a large audience of that distant Khanate.t During his visit. 

1 Jovrnal of the United Service Institute, vo). 1, 1858, see table on p. 308 vol 
xxii, No, xcvii, 1878, sze Appendix. p. Vii. 

2 Sir Frederick Goldsmid, see his review of Rawlinson’s “England and Russia 
in the East’ in Macmillan’s Magazine; (May 1875) p. 38. 


3 Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, (19 January 1877) pp. 7, 8. 
4 The Times, 25 March 1873. 
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in 1868 Vambery talked about his travels in Central Asia and for 
the time became a much solicited person in London society.1 Eugene 
Schuyler spoke on Khokand on 15 June 1874,2 while Sir Frederick 
read a paper on Capt. Napier’s Journey on the Turkoman frontier of 
Persia on 24 January 1876.3 

From the Presidential chair of the Geographical section of the 
British Association, which was an important body in stimulating 
provincial opinion since the meetings were held in different provin- 
cial cities each year, Sir Bartle Frere spoke of “our policy of iso- 
lation” on 20 August 1874,1and The Times of 17 February 1873 
‘contained a notice of General Adye’s lecture at Marlborough House 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales on The Central Asian 
Question.® 

It must be observed that the regular use of the public platform 
to air international questions only fully developed during the last 
state of our inquiry particularly in the sixties and seventies. There 
were earlier attempts to mobilise opinion, notably by the followers. of 
Urquhart, but it was Gladstone’s leadership which made the plat- 
form so important in the period after 1865. In 1876 Gladstone 
wrote his famous pamphlet The Bulgarian Horrors and the Question 
of the East which sold 200,000 copies by the end of the month. 
Instead of leaving his appea! to the public at that point, he turned 
from the pamphlet to the platform and although he was reviled by 
influential sections of society “the masses had begun to hang upon 
every word he uttered and to reverence him almost as a God.’’ It 
was after the second near Eastern crisis had ended and the second 
Afghan War had begun that in the same mood us he had displayed 
during the Bulgarian activities, he specifically directed attention on 
the platform to moral questions on Asia as well as question of 
power. In one of the famous Midlothian addresses, he asked his 
hearers to remember that “the sanctity of Life in the hill village of 
Afghanistan among the winter snows is as inviolate in the eye of 


1 Paston, p. 209. 

2 The Geographical Magazine, (1 July 1874) vol. i. p. 173. 

3 Ibid. (1 March 1876) 

4 Ibid. (1 July 1874) vol. i. p. 255 

5 The Times, 17 February 1873. 

6 Sir Philip Magnus, Gladstone, a biography (London, 1954) p. 249. The whole 
of chapter 10 of this book is illuminating on this question. 
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Almighty God as can be your own.”? This was a new note to strike 
in the discussion of questions described in this thesis, and it was not 
until the twentieth century that it was to be struck frequently. 


The conduct of Anglo-Russian relations in Central Asia was a 
joint responsibility of the Cabinet Ministers, namely, the Foreign 
Secretary and the Minister who looked after Indian affairs. This was 
true despite a conflict between the Indian and London administrations 
as to which should control relations with Persia. That is why by 
common consent Teheran was the capital where Indian and European 
politics met. Here the British Legation had been permanently es- 
tablished and so British interests could be well looked after, 


There was yet another country falling within the range of 
Central Asian politics. This was Afghanistan. There was no es- 
tablished British agent in that country and in the year 1838 it was not 
Claimed as a region for exclusive British influence, But it was certainly 
regarded as an Indian interest, Curiously enough, Afghan affairs, 
though not a responsibility of the Foreign Office, were brought within 
the range of its administration. This was because on the western side 
the Afghan boundaries were still a matter of doubt as symbolised by 
the siege of Herat by the Persian monarch. 


In the Foreign Office the Turkish Department dealt with practi- 
cally all matters concerning the Eastern hemisphere, which included 
Persia, Tunisia, Morocco, Egypt and also Siam.2 It is interesting to 
note what long shadows the Eastern Question cast according to Foreign 
Office “thinking”. But it is still more interesting to watch the 
“thinking man” presiding over the Foreign Office ; and what he 
thought about the Central Asian problems which formed an inevitable 
corollary of the greater question. 


By the time Lord Palmerston returned to the Foreign Office in 
1835 he had made up his mind with regard to the Eastern Question. 
The independence of Turkey was vital to preserve the balance of 
power and the general peace in Europe. Most of all there were two 
countries which hoped to benefit by the disintegration of the Sultan’s 
empire. These were Russia and the Sultan’s more powervul vassal 
Mehemet Ali in Egypt. Already by the disastrous peace of Adrianople 


1 John Morley, The Life of Wiliiam Ewart Gladstone (London 1903) vol. ii, 
p. 595. 


2 Sir John Macneill. p. 180. 
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which the Sultan had signed with the Tsar on 14th September 1829, 
Russia had imposed a heavy indemnity and she had occupied the prin- 
cipalities as a pledge for its payment and advanced her Asiatic frontiers 
in the Caucasus still further towards Erreroum the strategic key of 
Asia Minor. Meanwhile Russia also advanced in Georgia. after inflict- 
ing a severe defeat on Persia, thus making the Caspian a Russian lake. 
The Shah also was required to pay a heavy indemnity. The true bearing 
of the latter acquisition was not realised at the time except by a 
solitary British diplomat, Sir John Macneill, the envoydesignate to 
Teheran in 1836. It was not even properly set in its historical back- 
ground for correct understanding. 


However, Palmerston was inclined to believe that it was Russia 
rather than France that menaced the Balance of Power. “From 
Constantinople she could challenge the whole British position in the 
Mediterranean, which the Napoleonic wars had shown was of the 
greatest importance.””! She was, therefore, to be prevented from going 
to the Ottoman capital. 

Thwarted in Europe, Russia naturally turned towards Asia and 
opened a second front for England, which had a brilliant empire in 
India. The first centre of activities was Teheran, where the British. 
position in 1835 was not strong enough to match that of Russia. 
Palmerston, therefore, inherited a position of great weakness which 
was due to the neglect and parsimony of the British Governments in 
London and India. 7 

In both Turkey and Persia the nature of the danger was the 
same. Their disintegration could only help Russia in her advance. 
Unless they were reformed and made stronger to act as a buffers, 
they were bound to disintegrate owing to their rotten internal condi- 
tions. These Moslem powers also perfectly conscious of the fact that 
their safety and their independent position amidst the perpetual threat 
from within lay in the rivalry of the European powers. They, therefore, 
tried to play one against the other. This situation required firm, 
tactful handling and a vigilant eye. This happened so far as Turkey 
was concerned where more than one European interest was involved. 
But this could not happen always with regard to Persia where 
only the British and Russian interests clashed. After 1828 in Teheran 
the Russian influence steadily increased when Persia saw Britain 


1 Webster. vol. 1; p. 85. 
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abandoning her to fight a singlehanded battle. The first outward 
Sign of the growing Russian influence was the siege of Herat. For 
quite a long time a state of indecision prevailed in England, while 
the siege of Herat continued with its ups and downs. It was only 
when Macneill’s requests for some positive decisions became persis- 
‘tent and gave a dismal picture of British position that Palmerston 
decided to act. Persia was not easily influenced, while his diplomatic 
Tepresentation in Russia quickly produced favourable results. 
However, palmerston’s suspicions of Russian intentions and promises 
«did not altogether cease. 


At St. Petersburg Palmerston’s vigorous protests had already 
secured Simonitch’s recall. At first Lord Durham, the British envoy 
at St. Petersburg, deprecated such suspicious but he, too, soon came 
to share them. In fact, this was the only part of Russian policy (to 
advance eastwards through Persia) against which he had cautioned 
Lord Palmerston.? 

With regard to Khiva, Palmerston was much ahead of his times 
in foreseeing the future. As far back as 1835 he told Lord Durham 
“once in possession of Khiva they command the Oxus which is navi- 
gable till you come very near the spot where the Indus is navigable, 
and this would be the route they would take to attack or threaten our 
Indian possession.” In such opinions perhaps Palmerston was only 
Tepeating Sir Alexander Burnes views. Burnes’ Bokhara travels had 
been published in England in 1834 and was widely reviewed. In this 
Publication Burnes had opined that the Oxus from the banks of 
Aral was a navigable river throughout the greater portion of its course 
till Kunduz was reached 3° aud that moreover it possessed great 
possibilities from improving the extent of that navigation.1 Similarly 
while discussing the river Indus, Burnes observed that the great 
Western branch of the Indus in the river Kabul was supposed to 
spring from the same glacier from which the Oxus was traced.’ 


Dilating further in 1840 on the scope of the Russian expedition 
to Khiva, Palmerston summed up his position in a letter to Hobhouse. 
“Tt seems pretty clear that sooner or later the Cossack (sic) and the 

1 Webster vol. ii. p. 742. 

2 Ibid. p, 741. 

3 Bokhara Travels vol. ii, p. 189. 
4 Ibid. p. 199, 

5 Jbid. vol. ii. p. 224. 
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Sepoy, the man from the Baltic and he from the British Islands will 
meet in the centre of Asia. It should be our business to take care 
that the meeting should be as far off from our Indian possessions as 
‘may be convenient and advantageous to us. But the meeting will 
not be avoided by our staying at home to receive the visit.” 
Palmerston believed that after taking Khiva Russia would certainly try 
to go to Bokhara. Simonitch’s activities in Persia and the dispatch of 
a Russian emissary to Kabul made him gradually see clearly the wider 
possibilities of the situation. 

Indeed, at the moment, Russia was not in a much better posi- 
tion than England in central Asia. The grand southward rolling of 
the Northern colossus set in full motion, as outlined by Sir John 
Macneill’s Progress of Russia in the east or his later dispatches as the 
British envoy in Teheran, though inevitable, was still not at the door. 
Nevertheless, his thinking was on the right track and greatly shaped 
Britain’s central Asiin policy. He had no fear of direct Russian 
invasion, an action which was still beset with great difficulties, the 
chief of which was the intervening distance.? But every approach of 
Russia towards the south, he pointed out, was an approach towards 
removing these difficulties. So far nobody would disagree. But even 
Palmerston would not support him in his extreme Russophobia and 
his suggested measure of landing 5000 men on the south coast of 
Persia. 
Palmerston’s views on Macneill’s pamphlet were indicative of 
his different point of view when looking at such publications from 
the pen of an envoy-designate. At his request, Macneill published it 
anonymously.? It is said that Palmerston had deprecated the publi- 
«cation of this pamphlet written in such a tone as likely to detract 
from Macneill’s authority in Persia, “to give your acts the greatest 
weight,” he wrote, “they should appear to be the fulfilment of a duty 
‘and an obedience to the orders of your Government and not the 
superogatory works of individual animosity.” 

However, the tension that accumulated in central Asia had 
-much more in it than merely an individual animosity. 

The British Cabinet as a whole had imperfect acquaintance with 


1 Webster vol. ii. p. 738. 

2 Progress of Russia p. 103. 

3 Sir John Macneill p. 183. 

4 Webster vol. ii. vide footnote on p. 742. 
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foreign affairs and on the top of this there was some opposition to 
Palmerston’s policy which was in part due to jealousy of Palmerston. 
But foreign affairs had been Palmerston’s strong citadel. Particularly 
after 1835 as a leader of the House he had necessarily to be better 
informed. He was fortunate to secure the support of the Admiralty 
and the Indian Board of Control. Both these were important offices. 
to the Foreign Minister. Hobhouse was one of the most consistent 
-of his supporters.2 To add to this, many a time the Cabinet members 
Were scattered far outside London and at critical times they were 
-hurriedly called together. 

This is what actually happened when the fateful cabinet meet- 
ing on 6th October 1838 was convened at Windsor at which it was 
decided to instruct Auckland to act in Afghanistan rather than in 
the south.? “The Cabinet were neither so warlike as Grey nor so 
pacifist as his son” (Lord Howick) and its ultimate result was that 
Palmerston’s views prevailed. Hobhouse summed up : ‘The general. 
inference from both our instructions being that the first and the best 
mode of contending with Russian armies and Russian intrigues must 
be to consolidate our position to both among the Afghan chieftains 
using the Sikhs and the Amirs of Sind perhaps in the way most 
advantageous for our purpose.” 

It is difficult to know why Hobhouse was selected for the 
India Board by Lord Melbourne in 1835. Before he became the 
President he had nothing to do with India atall. But he was a 
tried Minister and an enthusiastic reformer. Melbourne first offered 
him his old post at the War Office, but on his refusal he was given 
‘the India Board with a seat in the Cabinet in April 1835.5 His first 
act as the Indian Minister was to advise the King to cancel the 
appointment of Lord Heytesbury who was selected by Peel to succeed 
Lord William Bentinck as the Governor General of India. And then 
both Palmerston and Hobhouse persuaded Lord Auckland to go to 
India. 


His first opportunity to take a decision with regard to Central 
1 Itid. vol. i. p. 31, 
2 Ibid. p. 40, 
3 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 745. 
4 Hobhouse to Auckland 27 October 1838 ; Home Misc. 838 ; p. 444. 


5 Dictionary of National Biography (hereafter) D.N.B.) (London 1891) 
vol. 27, p. 48. P, g 
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Asia arose when the Shah laid siege to Herat. Hobhuose was of the 
opinion that the time might come when Palmerston would have to 
speak to the Shah in very different language, “if not to make some 
actual demonstration to convince him that if he knows the way to 
India we can show him a road leading from Bushire to Ispahan.””2 


Hobhouse wanted to press upon the Foreign Secretary the 
expediency of coming to some determination respecting not only 
British relations with Persia but also British operations in the Afghan 
‘states, “were it not that I know too well how much you are occupied 
by matters much nearer home and were I not equally aware of the 
disinclination of the Cabinet to consider any subject connected merely 
-with our Indian Empire.’’ 


If Hobhouse regretted pre-occupation and indecision at home, 
he was severely critical of Macneill who now surprised him. Formerly 
Macneill had thought that a march from Persia to India would be 
very difficult. His letters now spoke differently, saying that it was 
comparatively very easy. It was all the more surprising as these 
words came from a man who had passed his best days in Persia and 
India and who for many years had been employed in procuring 
intelligence. “How can we at home,” he wrote, “be expected to be 
well informed enough to direct—when those on the spot or near the 
scene of action are ignorant of facts on the knowledge of which alone 
any safe judgment can be formed.’ 


While recognising the need of some stronger action to relieve 
the tension in central Asia, Hobhouse remained unperturbed at the 
proceedings of the Russian Agent at Kabul. “It does not become 
our great position,” he wrote to Auckland, ‘to show a premature 
jealousy at any of her (Russian) misdemeanours.”* 


Hobhouse had favoured initially some demonstration in the 
persian Gulf but then he slowly veered round towards Palmerston’s 
logical viewpoint that such a measure might assume a new and totally 
different character, ‘transferring the struggle from the tribes of central 


Brit. Mus. Add. MSS 36469 folios 12, 13, Hobhouse to Palmerston 17 April, 
1838. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
4 Hobhouse to Auckland. 9 May 1838. Home Misc. 838 ; p. 295. 
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Asia to the great Powers of the civilised world.” Hobhouse actually 
instructed Auckland to stop the naval force despatched to Klarak or 
if already despatched to order it not to proceed from that island. 


It was good that Auckland himself was not happy over his 
decision to send the naval force to the Gulf which he did reluctantly 
and never intended it to be more than a demonstration. But such 
occurrences involving the taking of a decision at a far off place when 
the events to which they related underwent significant changes and 
occasionally assumed a new and totally different character were, 
however, inevitable results of remaining without news for months 
together. That such was the fact can hardly be missed by 
anyone who goes through the official correspondence on this subject. 
At one stage during the critical period of the Herat siege, Macneill 
remained without any news for six months and had not had one word 
of instruction from the Home Government.” Similarly Auckland 
wrote to Macneill, “I have been for months without hearing from you 
at times when information and advice from you were most intensely 
desired by me.’ The reason was that some of Auckland’s letters 
written upon “‘matters of deep interest” were intercepted on the road. 
This state of imperfect means of communication made it necessary to 
leave greater discretion to the man on the spot on whose character, 
judgment and talents much depended. 

It is not easy to know precisely what was the state of knowledge 
on Central Asian matters at the India Board or how much influence 
was wielded by its officials. But it is safe to presume that neither 
was considerable. However, there is an interesting memorandum in 
the secret department of this Board on the subject. It was prepared 
by Thomas Peacock, the well-known literary figure of the age and 
who was also the Chief Examiner of Correspondence at the India 
House. The memo was based on the works of the celebrated Russian 
travellers Mayendroff and Mouravieve. 

„Peacock was hardly left in doubt regarding the intrigues of 
Russia in this quarter. They were directed to make Persia a formid- 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS 36469 ; folios 147, 148. Hobhouse’s Minute (undated) 
probably of 27 October 1838 or roundabout. 
2 Sir John Maencill p. 222. 


3 Auckland to Macneill 24, October 1838. Ibid p. 227. 


4 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS 36470 ; folios 87-9 3 
Eea ; folios 0 T.L. Peacock’s memo dated 12 
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able neighbour to India by taking due advantage of dissensions of 
Afghanistan. Peacock then goes on to analyse the information 

collected by these Russian travellers chiefly concentrating his atten- 

tion on the navigation of the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers ‘and the Sea of 
Aral. Steam navigation had been Peacock’s favourite subject. He 

was enthusiastically attached to the project of navigating the Euph- 

rates river and later participated in the discussions regarding 

Lt. Waghorn’s schemes concerning an overland route. He also gave 

evidence before the Parliamentary Committee examining the issues of 
communication in 1832. In the memo under consideration Peacock 

believed that there was great scope for the navigation of the Oxus 

and the Jaxartes for nearly 200 miles through the Aral sea between 

Kilif on the Oxus and Koken on the Jaxartes. “The question 

is not,” he wrote, “whether this shall be done but whether England 

or Russia shall do it, “and went on to suggest that England should 

preoccupy these “marine highways”. 

Hobhouse after perusing this memo which interested him had 
asked for the Russian travellers’ narrative. It also appeared that 
Hobhouse:was well impressed by Peacock himself. He speaks highly 
of Peacock’s prodigious memory, his literary attainments and his 
simple unaffected manners.? Peacock too bore similar respect for 
Hobhouse and considered the į Minister’s probable retirement from 
the India Board in 1839 ‘ʻa public calamity.” 

At the Foreign Office Palmerston consciously did not allow 
himself to be greatly influenced by his subordinates. Moreover, he 
did all the really important work himself. This he considered a 
necessary corollary of Parliamentary Government. What he thought 
of dependence on one’s subordinates is indicated in his observation 
in a letter to the Queen, “Your clerk of a department,” he wrote, 
“ig always for some measure of great vigour without much considera- 
tion of its expediency or justice. He is pleased at the notion of 
producing an effect and, if a principal signs and does all that is thus 
proposed to him he is sure to get into difficulties.”"4 This insistence 


1 Lord Broughton Recollections of a Long Life (hereafter Recollections) 
(London 1911) ed. Lady Dorchester vol. 5 p. 297; cf. Also William Foster 
The East India House (London 1924) p. 212. 

2 Recollections vol. 5 footnote on pp. 184, 297 

3 Ibid. p. 184. 

4 Webster vol. i. pp. 56, 57. 
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of the Foreign Secretary on doing all important work by himself 
greatly taxed him and often resulted in his instructions to his envoys 
being delayed or in their despatches remaining unanswered. 


The official proceedings were affected in other ways. Through 
the Sovereign and through Parliament. The Queen was, however, 
young and knew very little of foreign affairs. But as time passed, 
she learned more and grew more and more interested in foreign 
affairs. When Hobhouse informed her that the Russian Ambassador 
had denied all intention on the part of his Government of count- 
enancing the Persian movement towards the Indus she is reported to 
have said smilingly, “Of course the Russians would deny participating 
in the aggression, but their words make very little difference except 
when founded on facts.”2 These doubts of the Russian way of 
diplomatic dealings, combined with other notions about Russia act- 
ually turned into hatred of Russia and this caused much anxiety to 
Disraeli forty years after. 


As Ministers were required to lay before Parliament and through 
it before the Press the record of their policies, they frequently resorted 
to various methods in dealing with Parliamentary business. There 
was an increase in the private correspondence between officials which, 
of course, was not to be printed at any time. In 1838/39 the new 
House of Commons and the new Press demanded fuller information 
and this had to be supplied. Palmerston had his own reasons for 
wanting to win over Parliament and the Press. Thereby, he was able 
to face the opposition in the Cabinit.3 He was also quite conscious of 
the fact that whatever material was given to Parliament it would slowly 
permeate. As these communications were meant to serve an end, 
they were necessarily adjusted to that purpose. What Palmerston did 
for the Levant Papers, Hobhouse did for the Afghan Correspondence.* 


After the Afghan war, though Central Asia was a foregotten 
episode for the people, who had followed Lord Auckland’s proc- 


1 Ibid. pp. 28, 29. 

2 Recollections vol. 5 p. 159. 

3 After the Afghan disaster. Palmerston is reported to have told Hobhouse that 
the matter should be discussed in Parliament so that the Ministry might be 


ae to know more about the problems facing them. Recollections vol. 6 
p. 66, 


4 Supra. p. 106. 
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eedings through the Press, it was ever present though in a much more 
reduced proportion and still less activity before the government 
authorities. 

Even when the wounds were still fresh the Home Government 
were compelled to annex Sind to their dominions in 1843 and similar 
forebodings were expressed with regard to the Punjab. The Govern- 
ment could not contemplate “Such a perilous change in our position 
as would compel us for our own safety to seek the acquisition of the 
Himalyas as the frontier of our Empire”. 


The new Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Aberdeen, was frank 
enough to admit that the complications of the Central Asian problem 
was “one with the bearings of which “Her Majesty’s Government 
were so little acquainted” .? 

In 1846, in Lord John Russell’s Government, Palmerston and 
Hobhouse were again sitting together. Both of them were now very 
cautious but the former had hardly made any material change in his 
opinions. When, a year later, the question of the annexation of the 
Punjab presented itself, considerations of strategic positions again 
cropped up. Palmerston agreed with the generals, Wellington and 
Hardinge, in thinking that the Russians could not conquer India. 
Commenting on their letters which Russell had sent him, he went on 
to show that while Hardinge believed that the Khyber Pass was the 
only gateway to enter India, the Duke considered Sind very important. 
“If Khyber Pass is the only gate to India, we ought to have and must 
have military occupation of the country up to that gate, otherwise the 
Pass is of no more defensive value to us than any other defile which 
the invader would have to pass between Asterabad and Kabul’.? 
Palmerston was inclined to believe that ‘‘the advance of a Russian 
army is far from being as impossible as Hardinge seems to think it’’.4 
He did not think also that the Governor General demonstrated “that 
the Russians might not give us much trouble and put us to much 
expense in India”.5 

By this time in Persia, though diplomatic relations had been 
Sec. Comm. to the G.G.-in-C. 3 April 1843 ; Boards Drafts vol. 17. 
Aberdeen to Sheil, 24 August 1843 ; Ibid No. 953/1 No. 924. 

Palmerston to Russoll, 9 June 1847 ; Evelyn Ashley, The Times of Henry 
John Temple, Viscount Palmerston : 1846-1865 (London 1876) vol. i. p. 23. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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resumed, the British word had been losing its weight in comparison 
to that of Russia. Adverting to this situation, Palmerston feared 
that Persia could already be looked upon as an adyanced outpost of 
Russia. Then he indicated the obvious dangers of Russian occupation 
of Afghanistan and possibilities of her invasion of India and the 
remedies Britain would have to employ. “While Russia was march- 
ing on India,” he concluded, “We should not be idle in Europe ; but 
still Russia is strong in her European defences whether in the Baltic 
or in the Black Sea and it is well that we should be able to defend 
India in Asia as well as in Europe” 


The Crimean War in 1854 and the second attack on Herat by 
the Shah in 1856 followed by the British expedition in the Gulf must 
have left Palmerston all the more convinced of the validity of his 
opinions and might have converted many more to his line of 
argument. He had pointed out to Lord Clarendon on the eve of the 
Crimean War how Russia moved forward with two strings to its bow: 
“moderate language and disinterested professions at St. Petersburg 
and at London, active aggression by its agents on the scene of 
operations”’.” 


With the Persian war Palmerston foresaw that Khiva and Bokhara 
would shortly be occupied by Russia and that Kabul and Kandhar 
might before very long be deemed the advanced outpost of British 
India. He was also under the strong impression that the Persian 
Ambassador who signed the Treaty of Paris on 4th March 1857 had 
been briefed by Russia.4 


In their second term of office, Palmerston and Hobhouse were 
not wholly of one heart. On seeing that Palmerston was inclined 
to revive his former attitude, Hobhouse was quick to inform him 
that the policy of the Indian Government regarding the western fron- 
tier had been completely altered. He thought “half a move was worse 
than no move at all’ and hastened to add “if therefore you resolve 
upon assuming a new attitude, or rather, I should say, your old 
attitude at Teheran, I should be inclined to recommend that you do 


1 Ibid. 

2 Palmerston to Clarendon 22 May 1853 ; Ibid vol. ii. p. 25. 
3 Ibid. p. 127. 

4 Ibid. p. 128. 
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so without putting India prominently forward or indeed not bringing 
her at all into play” 


If there was a war at all with the Shah on account of Herat, 


‘Hobhouse thought it “should be a war between the two Crowns”. 


This time the President of the Board of Control was not prepared to 
depend upon either the Governor General or the Secret Committee, — 
as he was not sure that the secrets of correspondence would be kept 
up faithfuliy.2 


A complete change had come over Hobhouse even with regard 
to Kabul, Dost Mahomed, the Shah and Herat. He “did not care 
to hear and more about Kabul “and”? would rather go on as if there 
were no such person in existence “as Dost Mahomed.: and with 
regard to what was happening at Herat, he would not care “even to 
notice it.’’4 


Such a complacent attitude could not, however, be kept with 
prudence at the time of the Crimean War. Both England and Russia 
managed to keep the Shah neutral, if he could not be made a partisan 
on either side, and England resumed with Dost Mahomed, though 
with certain misgivings, a friendly relation and a policy of aid.6 


Towards the end of 1856 the Herat problem excited mixed 
comments in the Cabinet at home. Particularly Lord Clarendon, the 
Foreign Secretary was in a thundering bad humour over what he called 
the Governor Generals mismanagement about Herat. As Lord 
Granville wrote to Canning, “Vernon Smith (the President of the 
Board of Control) muttered but was cowed by Clarendon,”’? 


The three points on which some censure had been made were : 
Canning’s having been slow in sending arms to Dost Mahomed ; his 
having stinted the expeditionary force ; and his having stopped the 


1 Hobhouse to Palmerston, 3 April 1847 ; Home Misc. 845 (1847) pp. 100 seqb: 

2 Ibid. 

3 Hobhouse to Dalhousie, 24 January 1851 ; Home Misc., 859 (1848/9); p. 359. 

4 Hobhouse to Palmerstone, 13 September 1851 ; Home Misc., 847 (1848/9) : 
p. 164. 

5 Clarendon to T. Thomson, 22 April 1854 ; Board Drafts Vol. 21 No. 1577. 

6 Supra p. 45. 

7 Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, The Life of Granville George Leveson Gower, 
Second Eral Granville K.G. 1815-1891 (hereafter Granville; (London 1905) 
3rd. ed. Vol. i. p. 220. 
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sending of officers to Herat1 On all these three points, Lord 
Granville, Canning’s best friend in the Cabinet, defended him though 
not at the time and though, as he himself put it, he knew “nothing 
on earth of the case.” Of all Granville was, however, the best person 
to speak on behalf of Canning, both having maintained a good 
private correspondence. 


With regard to the first point, it was said that the order to 
supply arms to Dost Mahomed (signed in London on 10th July and 
executed in Calcutta on 18th August) marked a change of policy, 
“the change deprecated by the Cabinet itself earlier in the year which 
it was impossible for the Governor General to make until the order 


‘was sent out that if there was any blame that blame must attach to 
the Home Government.”? 


What force could be deemed sufficient for the expedition to the 
‘Gulf aiming to take possession of Kharak and Bushire and no more 
was a moot point on which the Home Government and the Indian 
authorities had differed. The former suggested a larger force while 
the latter considered 5000 men quite sufficient. Moreover, Lord Can- 
ning did not want India to much denuded of troops. 


On the third point Clarendon must have been quite bitter, as he 
himself had sanctioned in 1854 the policy of sending British Officers 
for the Persian army! from India. The then President of the Board 
of Control, Sir Charles Wood, had agreed with on him this point. It 


was this measure which Canning now revoked, his orders being 
discretionary and not absolute.® 


At the time of the Mutiny in India, the Home Government 
tried to know where did Russia and Persia stand in the picture. 
Consequently the British Ambassadors at Paris and St. Petersburg 
made an effort to know whether these two countries had anything to 
do with the troubles.? The enquiries only met either with a denial 
from Persia or resulted in an absence of evidence in Russia. 

1 Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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After the fateful year of 1857 at home as well as in India far- 
reaching changes took place in the administrative set-up as a result 
of the transfer of power from the Company to the Crown. In 18 58, 
the President of the Board of Control was replaced by a Secretary of 
State for India with a seat in the Cabinet and the Court of Directors 
by the Council for India. This Council, though invested with an 
appreciable degree of independence did not possess ‘‘the initiative’? 
and the Secretary of State had power to overrule them or disregard 
their advice if he thought fit to do so. He was also allowed to consti- 
tute committees of his Council for the more convenient transaction 
of business.? 

In the year 1869, on Lord Salisbury’s suggestion, a Bill provid- 
ing that in future all members of the Council should be appointed by 
the Crown was passed which strengthened the position of the Secret- 
ary of State vis-a-vis his Council. This change was to prove benefi- 
cial to Salisbury himself when he became the Secretary of State far 
India in 1874. 


From 1858 onwards, for a decade one policy and one man 
dominated British thinking and regarding India’s northwest frontier 
problem. The policy was that of ‘masterly inaction” and its chief 
and powerful protagonist was Sir John Lawrence of the Punjab. In 
1858 he was appointed as one of the members of the Indian Council 
by Lord Stanley, the First Secretary of State. Lawrence then was at 
the height of his fame, just after his great services during the Mutiny, 
and his word carried chief weight in the India Office. Thereafter, in 
1864 he went to India as the Viceroy and gave more concrete form to 
his policy of minimum interference with strict observance of treaty 
obligations with the Afghan Amir and with a watchful eye on Russia’s 
advance in Central Asia. The lead given by Lawrence in the India 
Office was such as to leave abiding tradition and deep roots and 
which opposed Lord Salisbury particularly on the questions of the 
occupation of Quetta and separation of the trans-Indus districts from 


~ the Punjab in the seventies. 


Lawrence as the Viceroy of India had to deal with five 
Secretaries of State for India, three of them being Liberals and two 
Conservatives. But more or less he carried all of them with his thinking. 


1 The Cambridge History of India (Cambridge 1932) Vol. pp. 208. 
2 Ibid p. 214. 
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In fact, nothing warranted any sweeping deviation from the policy he 
advocated. So far as Afghan policy was concerned the miserable 
spectacle following the death of Dost Mahomed in 1863 was enough 
to convince any Secretary of State of the wisdom of keeping away 
from the fire. As one of them later on remarked, the action taken 
by the Government of India was ‘governed by an honest desire to do 
what was just and prudent.” 


There was but one point on which Sir Stafford Northcote was 
Jess inclined to fall in line with Lawrence’s argument. This was with 
Lawrence’s idea of recognising any de facto ruler that chance might 
bring on the Kabul throne. He said, “I doubt that such course as this 


-would be compatible with our own or would be understood by the 
public.’2 


Sir Stafford Northcote als summarised what would be taken as 
the generally accepted official attitude towards the Russian adyaice. 
Lawrence had suggested that an overture to Russia, having for its 
object the securing of the independence of Afghanistan. be made by 
the Foreign Office. Sir Stafford agreed. He added confidently that he 
did not think “we have much to fear from a Russian invasion of 
India, but I apprehend some inconvenience from the constant agita- 
tion of the subject among the natives,” moreover, “an agreement with 
Russia even if we could not rely on her keeping to it might have a 
tranquillising effect or if this be thought objectionable even a diplo- 


matic correspondence which might be made public would have its 
advantage.’’ 


These views of a Conservative Minister deserve careful attention 
as before very long the subsequent Conservative Government held 
very different views. Surprisingly it was the Liberal Government of 
Gladstone, on coming to power in 1868 which followed the line of 
Policy chalked out by Sir Stafford Northcote.! This is an additional 
proof indicating the general agreement on the British Government's 


1 Duke of Argy, The Eastern Question [hereafter The Eastern Question} 
(London 1879) vol. ii, p. 234. 

2 Cf. his confidential memorandum dated 9 Decemher 1867; Argyll Papers 
1.0.L. ; reel no. 325. 

3 Ibid. 


4 Clarendon to Andrew Buchanan (Ambassador at St. Petersburg) 27 March 
1869, Home Corres. vol. 64. 
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approach to Russia in her southward march, irrespective of party 
line. 

The Liberal Foreign Minister, Lord Clarendon, who pursued 
Sir Stafford’s line was thus only continuing what he had begun in 
1865. In this year the Liberal Government made rather a fruitless 
attempt to stop the Russian advance. Moreover, the tactless and half- 
hearted attempt to draw a Russian declaration not to advance in 
Central Asia, sounded hollow and it was even ridiculed in the Foreign 
‘Office itself. Sir Eward Hertslet recollects an incident. A cartoon, 
it is said, was drawn showing Earl Russel! trying to put salt on the 
tail of the Russian Eagle as it was feared in the Foreign Office that the 
‘correspondence between England and Russia which had taken place 
would not be able to stop the advance of the Russian armies. 

This view of the Foreign Office was shared even by Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. Buchanan had 
seen long service in foreign capitals before he was appointed at 
St. Petersburg 1864.2 It appears from numerous letters that he wrote 
from Russia and from the tone and the nature of information supplied 
by him to the Foreign Office that he was not altogether happy at the 
way that Russian advance was being pushed. He observed very care- 
fully the behaviour and the expressions of the Russian journals and 
sent home copious extracts from them, all bearing, without exception, 
on the dangerous implications from such an advance to the Birtish 
position in Central Asia. For the purpose of obtaining translations 
from Russian he had in his Embassy Robert Michell, the Vice Consul, 
who hardly missed anything that was worth reporting on this 
subject. And he covered all possible subjects from new Russian 
tegulations on duties on tea, the object of which the Foreign Office 
believed was to discourage trade between India and Central Asia,3 to 
Russian railway extensions and the erection of forts and fortresses.4 
At times, it appears, Michell sent his translations to journals in 
England. One of such articles translated from the Moscow Gazette, 
discussing the possibility of treating Afghanistan as a neutral territory, 


1 Sir Edward Hertslet, Recollections of the Old Foreign Office (London, 1901) 
p. 119. Sir Edward particularly refers to Russe!l’s F.O. letter dated 16 
September 1865 in reply to Prince Gortchakoff. 

2 D.N.B. (London 1886), vol. 7 ; p. 181. 

3 Foreign Offic? to Indian Office, 13 February 1869 Home Corres vol. 64. 

4 bid 27 February 1869. 
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had appeared in The Times in April 1869.* 

Occasionally British representatives in the middle east communi- 
cated to the Foreign Office ingenious plans as intimated to them by 
an ex-official or a former diplopmat suggesting ways and means of 
contending Russian influence in that quarter. Late in 1869 Sir Henry 
Elliot, the British envoy at Constantinople referred to the Foreign 
Office a paper drawn by a member of the Persian Legation, who had 
abandoned his nationality and become an Ottoman subject. The 
object of the paper was to draw the attention of the Porte to the 
subserviency of Persia to Russia and to the steady progress of the 
latter power in Asia.” 

This man (Sir Henry does not name him) favoured the idea that 
Moslems of Afghainstan and India should be made to know more 
forcefully of the Anglo-Turkish alliance to serve as Supporters of 
Britain. He also suggested directly a system of setting up claimants 
or pretenders to the Eastern thrones and indicating the wish to draw 
the Sultan’s Government into the scheme by flattering men with the 
prospect of furnishing a Sovereign to a strong Mahomedan State in 
Central Asia. 


When Sir Henry talked about this matter to the Turkish Prime 
Minister, the latter quickly designated the author of such a scheme 
“a mysterious visionary individual’ and showed no great confidence 
in his being free from all Russian connection. 

Like the Turkish Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary of 
Britain also did not pay any „attention to such imaginary schemes. 
Lord Clarendon’s unfinished task, from 1870 onwards had to be 
carried on by Earl Granville. 

Granville had formed few ideas of Russian monarchy, its 
administration and its condition when he headed a special compli- 
mentary mission after the Crimean War, and the Emperor was to be 
crowned.? His conclusion was that “Russia is not strong for aggres- 
sion, that it is not necessary to make concessions to her which are in 
the least degree hurtful to ourselves, but that it is also desirable to be 
on friendly terms with her as it is with all nations when there are not 
special reasons for the reverse”’.4 


1 Hammond to M E.G. Duff. 28 April 1869 ; /bid. 

2 Sir Henry Eliot to Clarendon, 9 October 1869, Irid. 
8 Granville vol. 1, pp. 216. 

4 Ibid. 217. 
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This attitude guided Granville in his lengthy correspondence 
with Russia on the question of the demarcation of the Afghan bound- 
ary in its north. He stuck to his guns and forced the Russians to con- 
cede what he wanted. 

On the eve of the Khivan expedition Russia was careful in prep- 
aring a favourable ground. M. de westmann, of the Russian Foreign 
office quoted the example of England as to the difficulty of limiting 
the progress ofa nation among barbarians. Granville was struck by 
this hint but had to admit the truth of this observation. However, he 
said that the drifting into such extensións of territory was a policy he 
deplored. He reminded Baron Brunnow, the Russian envoy in 
Britain, that “the British people were much alive to anything which 
could possibly excite alarm as to the Indian Empire—that nothing 
could be more moderate than the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Northbrook on these questions, but that he (Brunnow) must have 
observed that peace at any price was not the special tradition of the 
Indian Government.” 

Gladstone agreed in this language. He even went so far as to 
suggest that Northbrook could set himself to work energetically with. 
Russian people and get the prisoners {released. “Till this is done” 
he wrote, “our mouths are virtually closed.”* Gladstone while 
writing this, was thinking of the instructions given to Sir Bartle Frere 
to annex Zanzibar and the probable annexation of the Fiji Islands. 
But he might also have recollected the successful mission of Sir 
Richmond Shakespeare when in 1839 Russia launched her first. 
expedition against that Khanate. 

However, this apparent state of good relations on account of 
the prudent personal policy of the Emperor, as avowed by Brunnow 
in 18724 and the “present charming Government of the queen” which 
he described in 1873,5 was too slender a basis for any lasting 
friendship. 

It is also plain that the officials at st. petersburg and at the India 


1 Granville to Gladstone, 20 October 1872; Agatha Ramm, The Political 
Correspondence of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, 1868-1876, (London. 
1952). Camden third series, LXXXII ; vol. 2 No. 772, p. 352. 

- Gladstone to Granville, 22 October 1872, Ibid no. 773, p. 353. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Granville to Gladstone, 20 October 1872, Ibid no. 772, p. 352. 

5 Granville to Gladstone, 5 February 1873 Ibid, No. 818, p. 376. 
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‘Office were not happy at the way the Foreign office handled the 
-boundary negotiations of Bohkara and Afghanistan. The new British 
:Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Lord Augustus Loftus specially deputed 
Mitchell and strongly urged that no agreement should be concluded 
‘With Russia.1 But the Cabinet had decided upon a contrary policy. 

In the India Council, too, opposition was growing. In fact, 
diehard opponents of Lawrence’s policy were all the while present in 
the Council but their voice was not sufficiently heard. Sir Bartle 
Frere, who had opposed Lawrence’s policy even in India when he was 
‘the Governor of Bombay, had been appointed in the Council in 1867. 
In Lawrence he had found a hard man to deal with.2 About the 
Council also he wrote in August 1867, “it will be a hard and thankless 
task to do any real good, and the whole machine is more cumbrous 
and ill-contrived than I should have supposed possible’’.? 


Two years later when Lord Maye’s policy created some mis- - 


Sivings in the Foreign Office he only hoped that “our F.O. here will 
not make a mess of the whole thing”.4 He also remarked that “Lord 
‘Clarendon dreads the subject and is too old to take up and master it 
thoroughly”,5 

From 1870 onwards si 


r Henry Rawlinson joined the India 
‘Council and thus the ranks o 


f Russophobes strengthened. The role 
of the Political Committee in the India Council also becomes more 


significant and influential. There Sir John Kaye had already pointed 
‘out to the Duke of Argyll that too much giving in to Russia meant 
‘that “much trouble lies before us”. Kayes successor in 1874, Owen 
| Burne, an ardent Russophobe, went beyond such sanguine expectation 
and saw even more evil signs than had really existed. 


It was, indeed, not possible for the British Government to stop 
the Khivan expedition from being undertaken. At the same time, 
it was generally suspected that Russia would have a hard nut to crack. 
Count Schouvaloff had assured Lord Granville that Russia did not 
intend to occupy Khiva. To many an ardent Russophobe such 


1 Cf. Sir John Kaye's Comments on the F.O. letter dated 27 January 1873. 
Home Corres. vol. 72. 


Also see his letter to the Duck of Argyll, 27 January 
1873. 


2 Infra. p. 340. 


3 Frere to Barrow Ellis, 25 August 1¢ 57 ; Frere, vol. 2, p. 37. 
4 Frere to Sir Jame 


s Fergusson, 25 May 1869 ; Ibid. p. 49. 
5 Ibid. 
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prospects must have appeared as a rise in the Russian prestige and a 
corresponding fall in that of Britain in the East. Thus, in spite of 
the good intentions and the good work of the Liberal Government, 
and whether justifiably or not, public feeling grew restive. The Duke 
is known to have told Northbrook that he had no conception that 
“public feeling could have been roused so much on the ground of 
‘Russophobia”’.t 

The Disraeli Government came to power in 1874 against this 
still low but rising tide of Russophobia. It was not advisable, if 
impossible, to break away immediately from the cautious policy of 
the previous Government. In India Lord Nothbrook was stoutly 
backing the policy of the defensive strategists. At home, despite 
Frere and Rawlinson, the Council was more inclined to favour the 
wait and watch policy. Outside there were many Liberal 
doctrinaires.* 

On the other hand, Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State for 
India, saw much truth in the arguments of the forward school on the 
advisability of garrisoning Quetta and of the great benefits to be 
gained if the Afghan Amir could be convinced of accepting British 
‘agents, if not at Kabul, at Herat and Kandahar to watch over events 
on the Afghan border. 


But in the Cabinet Lord Derby, the Foreign Minister was still 
‘cautious. Frere notes in a letter to Lord Napier of Magdala, which 
was in reply to the latter’s Memorandum on the necessity for a 
review of policy in Central Asia in the middle of 1875 that many 
influential people recognised this necessity but “Mr. Disraeli sees no 
popular call for more active measures and things which would have 
«caught his eye and fired his fancy twenty years ago fail to move him 
-now.’’3 

Frere also believed that Lord Derby very much agreed on the 
question of review, “but his great caution is an obstacle to striking 
while the iron is hot.** And then he went on to intimate to his 
correspondent that “Lord Salisbury will probably make an effort to 

Y Argyll to Northbrook, 28 March 1873, Northbrook Collection. 1.0.L. Corres- 
pondence with the Secretary of State from 26 March 1872 to 10 March 1874, 
No. 28. 

2 Frere to Lord Napier, 23 May 1875, Frere, Vol. 2. p. 63. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. > 
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press on the Viceroy the need for more active measures to enable 
us to know what goes on in the west and northwest of India.” 


Frere was wrong so far as he tried to make out Disraeli’s dis- 
position. Both the Prime Minister and the Indian Secretary were 
agreed on the necessity of having British agents in Afghanistan. The 
former wrote in the beginning of 1875. “I have always been strongly 
in favour of our Government being represented in Afghanistan, 
though not unaware of difficulties and danger’? and added “the 
necessity outweighs every thing.”? A week later both of them had 
an interesting talk for an hour over Central Asia and “all its mys- 
terious fortunes and perils.” 


There is, thus, a great deal of truth when A.P. Thornton 
observed in a review of “British Policy in Persia» 1858—1890” that 
“the crisis in Afghanistan formed itself out of the simple desire on 
the part of the British and Indian Governments to find out what was 
going on in Central Asia.”3 The Home Government’s and later 
even of Lytton’s Government in India, arguments could be summed 
up in few sentences. The Amir Shere Ali was not to be trusted ; 
he was known to be corresponding with Kaufmann at Tashkend ; he 
was also known to nurse several grievances against Britain ; that he 
would play politics between Britain and Russia, if given the chance 
was quite evident. He should not be given that chance. That is 
why “listening posts” should be set up in that country and as Kabul 
was too fanatical to be quite safet they should be at Kandahar and 
Herat. 


“If we could only come to a bona fide understanding with 
Afghanistan. But can we?” Disraeli is reported to have said.® 
By a Treaty made in 1857 with Dost Mahomed no British agent was 
permitted to set foot in Afghanistan. This must be altered.® If 
Shere Ali refused to agree to this, he should either be cajoled or 
coerced into altering it. A Russian advance on India might be 
a chimera, but it was Salisbury’s view that ‘Russia might well 


1 Ibid. 

2 Disraeli to Salisbury, 6 January 1855, Disraeli, Vol. 5, p. 427. 
3 The English Historical Review. op cit. 566. 

4 Salisbury to Disraeli, 2 January 1875 ; Salisbury ; vol. 2, p. 71. 
5 Disraeli Vol. 5, p, 433. 

6 Salisbury to Disraeli; 31 October, 1875 ; Ibid ; p. 434. 
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attempt to throw the Afghan upon us.” 

Thornton, in his above quoted article, describes how the deplo- 
table situation in Teheran and the unsatisfactory tone of certain 
Russian documents that the British envoy at St. Petersburg had been 
able to obtain, upset the English cabinet. Also it is his view, that 
much of the policy in the later phase of central Asian problem 
became a matter of consideration only between the ‘Prime Minister, 
and his Foreign and Indian Secretaries. This was certainly true. 
To an extent it is also true of Lytton’s Council. Lytton was a 
deliberate choice and was expected to infuse new thinking in the 
frontier policy of the Indian Government. 

During his Indian Secretaryship, Salisbury had firmly set his 
back to the policy of masterly inaction. He told Northbrook plainly 
that he did not believe in Lord Lawrence’s judgement or breadth of 
his view. “He is like a man” he wrote, «who has seen a ghost in 
early life; he cannot get 1842 out of his mind,”? And the result 
of his policy was that “we have been paying a sort of tribute to 
Shere Ali’”’.8 Nevertheless, Salisbury was keen to avoid any precipi- 
tate action, in view of the crisis in European affairs. That is why 
he more or less welcomed the fortuitous termination of the Peshawar 
Conference in February 1877.4 

While still the Indian Secretary, Salisbury was chosen to 
tepresent Britain at the Constantinople Conference in December 
1876. This was his first initiation officially in the wider problem of 
the Eastern Question and was also indicative of the fact that the 
Central Asian problem had merged itself within the dangerous 
imports of the former. The Conference failed and Salisbury was 
particularly sorry for it from an Indian point of view, as he was 
communicating with Russia on the Central Asian Question with some 
profit. 

“I was proceeding on these bases” he wrote to Sir Louis Mallet 
on 19 January 1877,° “Abandonment of all claim to political 


1 Salisbury to Northbrook, 19 February 1875; Northbrook Collection 5 
Correspondence between Lord Northbrook and the Secretary of State for 
India, 1875. No. 9 

2 Sailsbury to Northbrook, 30 April 1875; Northbrook Collection op. cit. 
No, 20. 

3 Salisbury to Lytton, 6 April 1877 ; Lytton Papers, op. cit. 521/5 1877, 

4 Salisbury, Vol. ii, p. 75. 

5 Ibid. p. 124, 
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influence in Kashgar—promise on both sides not to communicate 
without leave with Bokhara on one hand or Kabul on the other— 
neutralisation of Mery with regulated system of chastisement of 
Turkomans when necessary and lowering or abolition of tarriffs. 
along the Asiatic—Russian frontier.” 

If such an agreement would have been possible between the two 
Governments, that would have been the end of all difficulties in 
Central Asia. At least this was the confident belief of Salisbury as- 
the expected that the Emperor would have been very anxious to make 
everything secure by such a settlement. “But these inconvenient 
Turks” he deplored “have made any hope of this kind chimerical’”’.* 


Despite disappointment, Salisbury stoutly refused to be panicky 
and would not go very far with those who dreaded the Russians, or 
share “the object terror which deprives so many Anglo-Indians and 
so many of our military party here of their natural sleep.”? In 
reality Salisbury was taking a middle road, He did not agree with 
his Viceroy, whom he advised not to rely too much on the advice 
of “experts”? ; while he overruled his Council at home, who 
opposed his Khelat policy and the redistribution of north-west 
frontier districts in India. : 

In the middle of the year 1877 many of Salisbury’s utterances 
were more in the line of Lawrentian thinking than of the alarmists. 
In his correspondence with Lytton he had reached a stage where he 
dared not open the subject of foreign policy.1 He believed the 
Viceroy’s advisers were ‘foreshortening the vista of the future” 
and “crowding up into the next few years—or less—events which 
will take a generation to complete.”* On 11 June while speaking 
in Parliament he advised the panic-mongers to make use of large 


scale maps.® 
Little less than a year later, on 29 March 1878, when Salisbury 
took over the Foreign Office, the new assumption was hardly due to 
- his opinions, either on the Eastern Question or that on Central Asia. 
Nevertheless he brought much of the Indian Office outlook to 


1 Ibid. 

2 Salisbury to Lytton, 27 April 1877, Ibid. p. 142. 

3 Ibid. 15 June, 1877, p. 153. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Parliamentary Debates, 3. S., CCXXXIV, (11 June 1877), P- 1565. 
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Britain’s foreign policy. The India Office was given to Lord Cran- 
brook. The Viceroy, who till then had not been able to convince 
the Secretary of State for India in his arguments and logic now had 
an easy task. 


With an increase of the danger to Constantinople in the summer 
of 1878 Britain and Russia appeared to be on the verge of open war, 
In England the middle class opinion, Which had swung towards antj-. 
Turkish uproar after the Bulgarian atrocities, now appeared to be 
going the other way round. On both sides there was 
increase in the diplomatic field at well as in the prepa 
probable war. 


The India office buzzed with activities. After two years of 
absence in India with Lord Lytton, Sir Owen Burne (he was knighted 
in January 1878) returned to his work at the head of the Political 
department in the India Office in February 1878 and as he believed 
with some fresh experience, having learnt more caution and hoping 
to be of use to Lord Salisbury. The Department had before it 
numerous extracts from the Russian Press sent by Lord Augustus 
Loftus. The British envoy had been of the Opinion that the 
“Russian Press—backed by the Military party” was “a surer mais 
cation of future events than the melliferrous phrases” which he 
received at the Imperial Foreign Offic. It also had Col, Wellesley’s 
secret dispatch dwelling upon Gen. Kaufmann’s projected attack on 
Bokhara, which, however, appeared to Loftus “a mere blind cover 
to eventual design of Russia’. To support these despatches Burne 
produced a few extracts from a Persian diary kept by a member of 
the Turkish Mission to Kabul dated 9 January 1878 and showed 
how they corroborated the general opinion in India that Russian 
agents had been very active in Afghanistan and Kelat. 

H. A. Churchill, the British Consul at Resht 
Salisbury on 12 June 1878 to the effect that Russian military move- 
ments were being made in the north of Persia.5 In July Burne again 
wrote a minute on the probable Russian advance on.Merv. Sir 


considerable 
ration of a 


wrote to Lord’ 


1 Infra p. 308. 

2 Memories, p. 232. 

8 Lord Augustus Loftus to Granville, 12 November 1873. Home Corres. Vol, 
76, p. 469. 
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Fraskine Perry, a member of the Political Committee remarked “we 
need not be over nervous.”*? 

In August 1878, Ronald Thomson, the British envoy at 
Teheran telegraphed that his interview with the Shah convinced him 
that His Majesty had great sympathy for Russia. Burne was quick 
to remark that this “is the inevitable result of the indifference of the 
British Government for the last 20 years to Persia.” Sir Louis Mallet 
simply put a big question mark on Burne’s whole remark? On 
another occasion, the very next day, Burne commented on Russian 
assurances, calling them valueless. And this time Sir Louis again 
wrote “If this is so there is no use in keeping an Embassy at St. 
Petersburg.* 

It appears that of the active members of the Political Com- 
mittee in 1878 only Sir Henry Rawlinson took a graver view of the 
confusing situation, while Sir Erskine Perry was undaunted. Sir 
Robert Montgomery steered the middle course and was less excited. 

Lytton’s adamant and headstrong policy on the arrival of the 
Russian Mission to Kabul was however, altogether not what Disraeli 
and Salisbury would have wished. They strongly oppossed it and 
when in an impasse severly criticised it. Only Lord Cranbrook was 


behind the Viceroy. 

When the British forces were crossing the north-west frontier 
into Afghanistan on the expiry of the ultimatum it appeared that 
rectification of frontiers which the Prime Minister had visualised® 
in his Guildhall Speech on 9 November, 1878, would be achieved this 
time and the fears of Russian invasion would be put to an end once 
and for all. But still the time was not propitious and like Auckland, 
Lord Lytton also failed. Official policy still had not solved the 
problems which had been forced to the forefront in the 1830. 


Before analysing the behaviour of opinion in Parliament in the 
Central Asian question it may be useful to recollect certain basic 
features of the politics of the House of Commons in the years 
between the two Reform Acts. 

First, only just over half the constituencies were contested. 


1 O.T. Burne’s Minute dated 18 July 1878 ; Ibid, p- 1099, 

2 Ronald Thomson’s telegram dated 15 August, 1878 ; Ibid. Vol. 26, p. 577. 
3 Burne’s Minute dated 16 August 1878, Zbid. p. 555, 

4 Disraeli, Vol. 6, pp. 381. 

5 Ibid. p. 398. 
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other words an issue like the Eastern Question seldom came directly 
to the attention of voters in a large part of the country. Moreover, 
however great differences on the question were at various times, 
opinion in general moved slowly. As Professor Gash has written : 
“The restricted franchise and equally restricted area of electoral com- 
petition did not afford the spectacle of the swing of the pendulum 
which characterised the later Victorian, particularly after the Reform 
Act of 1867 elections. Too many dams and obstructions existed 
for the tides of public opinion to flow with either freedom or power 
along the electoral channels. Personal and family influence withdrew 
some constituencies entirely from the currents of national feeling ; 
others, where bribery and intimidation were the dominant factors 
were also in a degree exempt from the pressure of the public opinion, 
even if not of party conflict.” 

The Reform Act of 1832 did nonetheless mark a turning point 
in the moulding of the traditional parties on the lines of principles. 
“The Conservative party got its name here as the Conservator of tradi- 
tional institutions of the State against the reforming ministry of 
1830-32.” The Liberal party, though indistinctively conceived was 
primarily formed from an amalgam of old Whiggery and new radi- 
calism, together with certain eccentric strains of Canningite Toryism 
and Peelite Conservatism, which were welded together in the thirty 
years after the Reform Act.”2 

The period of thirty years between the two Reform Acts was 
also that of the Palmerstonian era. During this period either Lord 
Palmerston presided over the Foreign Office or he dominated its 
thinking when out of it, This architect of Britain’s foreign policy 
left such distinct marks on discussions on foreign affairs in the 
House of Commons that later historians were constrained to say that 
if it was not Lord Palmerston, it was Palmerstonianism which made 
England drift into the Crimean War of 1854-56, or connive at the 
wars with China in 1840 and 1860%, by mustering enough support 
in the Parliament. 

In his attitude towards Russia, Palmerston was usually suspi- 
cious and towards Turkey, generally credulous of the Sultan’s pro- 
mises to amend his ways. If, therefore, he was keen to maintai 

1 Gash, p. 239. = 


2 Ibid. 
3 The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. xi, pp. 808, segg. 
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the balance of power on the European side of the Near East, he was 
also desirous of creating a barrier in Persia and Afghanistan against 
Russia to guard against her advances in the east towards India. 
There were very few who could challenge Palmerston in the domain 
of foreign policy in Parliament and thus he was able to guide debates 
in his own favour till his death in 1865. 

In the course of the 1868 Parliament, the middle classes who 
had enjoyed nominal power since 1832, at last came into their own- 
Gladstone’s emergence as a politician has already been noted’. However 
the break from the aristocracy was not so sudden, and certain features 
of the old politics lingered on. The English counties were chiefly 
the strongholds of the Conservative party, which regularly won in 
them more than twice as many seats as its opponents. It actually 
won five times as many in 1874.8 “The Radicals were potentially 
much stronger in the counties than the Whigs because they had the 
support of the dissenters and because they had an untapped source 
of power in the agricultural labourers.’ But still they were not a 
well-organised party as such. Prominent Radicals like Joseph Hume 
and Sir Charles Dilke were greatly attracted towards the Central 


Asian problem. 
In the boroughs proprietor 


weakening, was still strongest and Jandow 
urers sat for them. They usually returned Liberal members.” For 


example, the borough of Buckingham having two seats returned one 
Liberal in Sir Harry Verney, who sat for jt from 1832 to 1841, and 
again from 1857 to 1874. He had put a question on Central Asia 
to the Minister on 24 June 1873 pertaining to Lord Mayo’s policy 


intended to be pursued in Afghanistan.’ 

In a few towns, landlord influence was still a major factor in 
the elections. At Gateshead the main influence was that of Sir 
William Hutt or at Huddersfield that of the Ramsden family who 
gave their support to E.A. Leatham. Sir William, while participating 
in the debate on Baillie’s motion on the war in Afghanistan claimed 


y influence, though in the process of 
ners as well as manufact- 


1 Supra. p- 171. 
2 Supra. p. 118. 
8 Hanham, p. 25. 
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that he had paid some attention to this question and was of the 
opinion that the affairs of the East had in 1838 arrived at a crisis. 
He supported Lord Auckland’s vigorous policy, even though the 
calamity had been great. On the other hand Leatham in 1878 lent 
his vote in condemning the Second Afghan war.? 


The Directors of railway companies had very little corporate 
influence on the whole, but Directors of smaller companies still 
commanded large influence in a restricted area.2 In 1859 Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, a Director of the Maryport and Carlisle railway was returned 
for Carlisle in Liberal interests. On the first night of the Second 
Afghan war debate he made an all round attack on the Government 
for carrying on war with dishonour, on Lord Hartington for the stand 
taken that now that the war had been declared he would not object 
to the refusal of means and to charging the Indian treasury for 
expenses. 

The “Celtic fringe” was ill-represented as the industrial districts 
of England in the beginning of the nineteenth century. The reforms 
of the 1830’s transferred political initiative to the provinces. In 
Scotland and Ireland this had the effect of restoring the representation 
to the nation at large. The Scots welcomed this change but the 
Irish, who regarded themselves as temporarily conquered people, 
demanded the restoration of Irish Parliament. After 1868 the 
predominant note in Irish politics was that of Home Rule. Home 
Rulers like Frank O’Donnell and Richard O’Shaughnessy when 
participating in 1878 debates on the Afghan war were severely 
critical of the Government’s war policy. Indeed, there was some 
association between the idea of “Home Rule” in Ireland and Home 
Rule in India, and it would have been difficult to have argued out 
the problems discussed in this thesis in the same way had the mood 
of the Celtic fringe influenced a larger number of English members 
of Parliament. 


In this only partially representative Parliament the amount of 


1 Ibid. lxiv (23 June 1842), p. 515. 
2 Ibid. ccxliii (10 December 1878), pp. 585. 
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attention given to Indian affairs was much less than could be desired.? 
Indian budgets were passed with a nearly empty House of Commons. 
Somewhat greater attention came to be paid to these affairs only 
after the revolt of 1857. It was, therefore, not unexpected that the 
development of the Central Asian Question that took place with 
Auckland’s Afghan policy in 1838 received just a bare notice. Strictly 
speaking, the greater knowledge, though not always of the right sort, 
was possessed by only four Government Ministers. On the Whig 
side Sir John Hobhouse and Lord Palmerston and in the Tory ranks 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellenborough could claim to know 
something about the Central Asiatic regions, the policy of Russia 
and the position of England in India. 


The state of genera! ignorance of the problem was again per- 
petuated by the anxiety of the Whig or Tory Government to conceal 
certain inconvenient facts in the so-called public interest. The 
members of the Supreme legislature of the Empire, thus laboured 
under a constant disadvantage of being either misinformed or ill- 
informed. 

As things would have it, the position of the Melbourne Govern- 
ment in 1838-39 had become very delicate and in May 1839 it fell. 
The Radical support on which it had rested was withdrawn because 
of a split with Durham over Canada and it was thus immediately put 
on the defensive. It had, therefore, to proceed very cautiously to 
explain its policy in Central Asia. Its position became still more 
precarious when the Shah withdrew from Herat. The Russian 
disavowal of her agents making the Russian side clear and the diplo“ 
matic necessity to keep clear the Czar’s or his Government’s name 
from the imbroglio made it incumbent, so at least the authorities 
thought, to make out a case. Its natural consequence was the 
garbling of Afghan papers. 

The natural and sometimes imposed veil of obscurity remained 
the essential element of the subject of Russian power in Asia through- 
out the period of this inquiry. This had a two-fold effect on 
parliamentary debates on the subject. First, there were very few 


1 See Hobhouse’s remarks as to why Indian affairs have been neglected in the 
House. He does not think it is due to indifference but is a result of “natural 
diffidence with respect to their knowledge of those affairs”. Parliamentary 
Debates, iii, Ixiv (23 June 1842), p. 460. 
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who could speak with confidence on the question of the Anglo- 
Russian relationship in Central Asia. Secondly, lack of information 
frequently prompted the few interested members to elicit information 
through questions. These explain why there were more questions 
asked than occasions afforded for debates. 

In parliamentary proceedings over the question its three distinct 
stages of development are also to be detected. At the time of the 
first Afghan war the danger from Russia was more potential than 
actual. The premature plunge in Afghanistan and its consequent 
disaster brought more members to speak on it. Three groups of 
members distinguish themselves by taking up the question : the 
Radicals, members connected with the East India Company and 
members of Disraeli’s Young England party ; and this happens 
irrespective of party affiliation. 

It was Howard Elphinstone, member for Lewes and a Radical 
reformer, who first brought to the notice of the Parliament “the very 
disastrous accounts that had just appeared in the public journals 
with respect to our warlike proceedings in Afghanistan and Kabul” 
in the beginning of the Spring in 1842.1 

A month later, the question of Afghanistan was again raised,* 
this time by Ross D. Mangles. He was a Liberal member of the 
Parliament for Guildford between 1841-58. Educated at Eton and 
at the East India’s College at Haileybury he served in India, rising 
to become Secretary to the Bengal Government in the Revenue and 
Judicial departments (1835-39). He later on became a Director of 
the East India Company (1847-57) and its Chairman (1857-58), 
becoming thereafter a member of the Council of India (1858-66). 

In June “War in Afghanistan’? became the subject of Henry 
Baillie’s motion, Henry Baillie, with Disraeli, George Smythe and 
others belonged to the Young England party, and he had married 
Smythe’s sister in 1840. Young England was a little group in the 
Parliament of 1841 on the Tory side. These young men had been 
educated together at Eton and Cambridge and “were united not only 
by the memory of the school and college friendship, but by a common 
stock of ideas on questions of Church and State.’ Baillie later on 


1 Parliamentary Debates, iii. Ix, (8 February 1842), p. 147. 
2 Ibid. (2 March 1842), p. 1356. 
8 Disraeli, Vol. ii, p. 162. 
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became the Joint Secretary to the Board of Control in 1852 and 
Under Secretary of State for India between 1858-59. 

Baillie’s motion was seconded by Disraeli. It was in this speech 
that Disraeli charged the Whig Government with neglecting Indian 
affairs, showed with the help of statistics the bad effects on commerce 
caused by the wars beyond the frontier and assailed Palmerston’s 
policy of opposing Russia. The latter point is peculiarly noteworthy 
as thirty-five years later his critics level the same charges against him. 

The other two speakers demanding notice were Joseph Hume, 
the well-known Radical leader and James Hogg. Hogg belonged to 
an Irish family having interests and influence in India, where he went 
after his education and he practised at the bar for eight years at 
Calcutta. In 1833 he returned to England with a large fortune and 
entered the House of Commons in 1835, becoming a steadfast sup- 
porter of Peel. In 1839 he became a Director of the East India 
Company and from that time he was practically the representative of 
Leadenhall Street in the Commons. Later on he rose to the Chair- 
manship of the Company in 1846-47 and 1852-53 and sat in the 
India Council in 1858. 

In the present debate he spoke to clear the name of the Court 
of Directors, who were supposed to have been favourable to the policy 
of the Afghan War. “It had been declared that the policy of the 
Afghan War had been approved by the late Cabinet, but he presumed 
that it chiefly originated with the Rt. Hon. Baronet, the late President 
of the Board of Control, the noble Lord, the Jate Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and Lord Auckland then at the head of the Government of 
India.” 

In the second stage of the problem dullness prevails after the 
initial wave of enthusiasm recedes. The Russian danger was not so 
imminent as had been supposed. The two-way thrust in Central 
Asia—in Afghanistan on the side of India and towards Khiva on the 
side of Russia—demonstrated the exaggerated state of opinion and 
equally the defective state of knowledge of the country and the people 
between the two imperial frontiers.2 Two unfortunate incidents 


1 Parliamentary Debates, iii, Ixiv, (23 June 1842), p. 509. 
2 Note what Disraeli says of Central Asia while commenting on the garbled 
s reports of Burnes. ‘ ‘The object of these papers was to explain and vindicate - 
the course taken by the Government relative to shat portion of India known 
by the name of Central Asia.” Parliamentary Debates, iii, Ixiii (31 May 
1842), p. 1021. 
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resulting from the initial blunders were the garbling of Burnes’s 
correspondence and the unknown fate of Col. Stoddart and Capt. 
Conolly at Bokhara. Before the problem of Central Asia again 
attracts notice at the time of the Persian War in 1856 and becomes 
one of the foremost questions in the late sixties and seventies, the 
recollections of the above two incidents combined to remind the 
House of the still unsolved problem of Anglo-Russian relationship in 
that quarter. 

In respect of the garbled dispatches, the name of John Arthur 
Roebuck stood out prominently in the House of Commons debates. 
His activities with regard to other Indian and imperial subjects would 
not fail to attract the notice of any reader who goes through Hansard’s 
volumes. 

From his early days Roebuck had connection with two different 
units of the British Empire. He was born in India (28 December 
1802) where his father was an employee of the East India Company 
and thereafter spent a few years of his youth in Canada where his 
family had immigrated (1815). In the year 1824 he returned to 
England and soon became a close associate of Mill and Bentham, the 
famous Utilitarians. 

In the reformed Parliament, through Joseph Hume’s recommen- 
dation, he was elected for Bath, re-elected in 1835, defeated in 1837, 
but regained-this seat in June 1841. He was a forceful speaker, with 
striking and incisive power of speech. His journal of 2 February 
1843 noted the following topics in which he was interested then : 
foreign affairs, China, Afghan and America, sorrow for deficit etc. and 
that he had given notice to move for a Committee to inquire into the 
justice and policy of the Afghan war, which was fixed for February 
16. However, his speech was not delivered on 16 February but on 
1 March. 

Roebuck’s speech on the first Afghan War, its causes and its 
consequences was his best and was long remembered in the House. 
The Whig Ministers had not faced such a violent attack on their 
Central Asiatic policy till then: and it greatly disconcerted them. 
Lord Brougham wrote to him, ‘‘the impression has been very great. 


1 R.E. Leader, Life and letters of John Arthur Reebuck (London, 1897), pp. 2, 
ll, 25. The following account of his life is also derived from this work. 
Also sze Asa Briggs, Victorian People (London, 1954), 
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I hear but one exception, viz. the strength of some expressions as to 
Auckland supposed to have weakened effect.” 

It was Roebuck’s defence of Sir Charles Napier that saved the 
Government at the time of discussion on Ellenborough’s annexation 
of Sind in 1843. Hs had condemned Ellenborough’s policy but 
defended Napier’s actions, the latter being his friend. Such consider- 
ations, no doubt, limited one’s expression of honest opinions, though 
it would be always difficult to find out how much they weighed with 
the person opining at the moment. 


This thorough-going Radical, calling himself an independent 
member of the Parliament, in his later years systematically supported 
the Tories. He supported Disraeli in his Royal Titles Bill in 1876 
and his Eastern policy in the following years. He was in favour of 
maintaining peace so far as it was consistent with English interests, 
and some of his expressions could very well be put in the mouth of 
a die-hard anti-Russian Conservative. Unfortunately he could not 
take part in Afghan debates in 1878, but it is not difficult to know 
what he would have said. He was a thoroughly different man from 
what he was in 1843, with different political connections. 


The Spectator observed on his death on 30 November 1879 that 
he “was indeed a political misanthrope, who compensated himself 
for attacking almost all possible English Governments by making an 
idol of England, steadily ignoring the fact that the Government 
which was pretty sure to be installed in England would be, in his 
Opinion, cowardly, feeble and bad.” 1 

At the end of 1868, when Gladstone formed his Cabinet, 
Whigs, Peelites and Radicals all found a place in it. The Prime 
Minister and his associates had belonged in outlook to the age of 
Peel and Cobden. ‘The objectives they pursued in the seventies and 
eighties were almost without exception those which John Bright had 
been proclaiming twenty years before, just as their social attitudes 
had been shaped by the belief in the divine right of the middle classes 
to topical leadership and by the ultra-individualism of the Man- 
chester School.”"? The new influx in the reformed Parliament in 1868 
found many new speakers of different classes and combining different 
interests, having different shades of opinion and some of them claim- 


1 Spectator, 30 November 1879. 
2 Hanham. See Introduction, p. xiv. 
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ing as wide a knowledge as one could gain with all its limitations: 
on the Central Asiatic regions and on Indian affairs. The Radicals 
continued to take interest. Of the new members that now came 
forward to speak a few belonged to the Indian or Imperial services. 
These people spoke with great confidence due to their knowledge of 
the problem gained by long association either with India and its 
north-west frontier or with other Middle Eastern countries. This 
tradition is to be noticed from the time of the Crimean War. 


The Crimean debates had heard Austen Layard sounding a 
warning that “the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates form the high- 
road and any power holding those countries would command 
India.’#! Layard had won his laurels by his excavations at Nineveh 
in 1846. In 1849 he was appointed attache at Constantinople. After 
1851 he entered politics and was returned for Aylesbury next year, 
filling the post of Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Palmer- 
ston, In 1853 he visited Constantinople, witnessed the’ battle of 
Alma during the Crimean War and thereafter gave evidence to the 
Sebastopol Committee. In 1857 he lost his seat in Parliament and 
made a tour in India in order to study the causes and effects of the 
Mutiny. In 1859 he was returned for Southwark and again became 
the Under Secretary in 1861. In 1869 he was sent as an envoy to 
Madrid. At the time of the Eastern crisis he was in complete agree- 
ment with Disraeli’s opinions regarding Eastern Europe. Accordingly 
he was sent as an envoy to Constantinople in 1877. 


The other new comer who was to take a good deal of interest 
in the Central Asian Question made his appearance at the time of 
the Persian War debate in 1857. Col. William Henry Sykes was a 
naturalist and a soldier. Entering the military service of the East 
India Company as a cadet in 1803, he served in different parts of 
India and mastered two Indian languages, Hindustani and Marathi, 
After 1824 he found himself busy with statistical and natural history 
research in India. On the strength of his experience, in 1833 he was 
called to give evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Indian affairs. In 1840 he was elected to the Board 
of Directors of the East India Company, of which he became Chair- 


1 Supra. p. 125, The details of his career have been noted from D.N.B., supple-- 
ment iii, p. 82. 
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man in 1856. Aberdeen City returned him to the Commons in 
Liberal interests.1 


He deplored the fact that Roebuck’s resolution, which primarily 
‘censured the Government for by-passing the authority of Parliament 
in declaring the Persian War only “did not at all embrace the policy 
-of that war or the present lamentable state of India.”? Lending his 
support to the Government he entirely concurred with them “in the 
propriety of a measure to prevent Persia from taking possession of 
Herat which had been known for ages as the key of India.” Sykes 
was made the President of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1858. 


By 1866 one of the most brilliant authorities on Central Asiatic 
politics was making his first, though brief, appearance in the House 
of Commons. Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson’s Asian career had 
been at once long and intense, and his scholarship deep and varied.* 
‘When he was nominated to a military cadetship in the Company’s 
service he had an advantage of sailing to India via the Cape in com- 
pany of Sir John Malcolm, whose stimulating influence was to leave 
indelible marks upon Rawlinson’s later studies. In the service he 
proved to be a very smart officer, a fine horseman and a remarkable 
linguist. From 1833 to 1839 he was employed in Persia re-organising 
the Persian army. It is said that he rode 750 miles in 150 hours to 
inform the British envoy at Teheran of the presence of Capt. 
Vitkevitch at Herat. In 1838, when the Afghan difficulties compelled 
England to abandon her tutorship of Persia, Rawlinson returned to 
India through Sind and was shortly afterwards appointed assistant to 
William Macnaghton, the envoy-designate to Kabul. He wouid have 
accompanied Conolly to go into the interior of Central Asia, but 
Gilzai troubles prevented him from doing so. During the occupation 
of Afghanistan he worked as a political agent at Kandahar, and distin- 
guished himself in battles at the time of crisis in 1841-42. On his 
return to India with Pollock’s army his military career ended. 

His next interest was Oriental research. He was awarded a 
gold medal in 1839 for excavations in Persian Kurdistan by the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which, later on, he was to become the 

1 D.N.B., lv. p. 258. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, iii, cxlvi, (16 June 1857), p. 1617. 

3 Ibid. p. 1619. 

4 C.G. Rawlinson, A Memoir of Major General Sir H.C. Rawlinson, (London 
1898). See also D.N.B., xlvii, pp. 328. 
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President. In 1843, he went as the Company's political agent in 
Turkish Arabia and as Consul at Baghdad. In 1851 he was made the 
-Consul-General at the latter place, but four years later he resigned 
and returned to England, where he found himself nominated as a 


crown Director of the East India Company. 


His parliamentary career began with his entry in the Commons 
for Eeigate in 1858 as a Conservative member. Now here, he spoke 
on Eastern affairs and looking to his grasp of Indian subjects was 
made one of the first members of the newly created India Council. 

He left his post in the Council in 1859 to become the Minister 
at Teheran. Within a year, however, owing to a difference of opinion 
as to the status of the Legation, he resigned. By this time he had 
already formed his pronounced opinions on the Russian danger to 
India from Asiatic quarters. 

After an interval of six years, on his returning home, Rawlinson 
again entered Parliament as a member for Frome, (1865-68). Surpri- 
singly, Rawlinson had not taken such deep interest in parliamentary 
discussion on the Central Asian subject as might have been expected 
from him. Within a period of four years he asked only two 
questions. In 1868 he was to make an important speech, but an 
accident prevented him from delivering it.2 This speech then took the 
form of a Memorandum on the Central Asian Question, dated July, 
1868 and later printed as Chapter V of his reputed work England and 


Russia in the East. 

Nevertheless, Rawlinson was keeping a very close watch on 
Russian proceedings in Central Asia. This is evident from many 
minute details with which his Memorandum is replete. 

By the end of the sixties, two factors are seen guiding the 
Central Asian scene. The Russians were in control of the Oxus 
flowing through the northern outskirts of Afghanistan. On the side 
of India Sir John Lawrence’s policy of non-interference in Afghani- 
stan or beyond evoked a good deal of apprehension in Rawlinson 
and his school of thinking. 

From 1869 the role of Rawlinson in making members of Parlia- 
ment realise the implications of gradual and unchecked advance of 


— 


1 Parliamentary Debates. iii, clxxxii, (16 March 1866), p. 421 ; excii,, (28 May 
1868), p. 955. 
Rawlinson, see preface, p. xiii. 
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Russia and British non-intervention, passed to Edward Backhouse 
Eastwick. 

Eastwick was born in a family having a fairly long connection 
with the Company’s service and of which his brother became a 
Director.t He was educated at Charterhouse and thereafter at Merton 
College, Oxford. At the age of 32 in 1836 he proceeded to join the 
Bombay Infantry as a cadet, but his proficiency in Oriental languages 
soon removed him to the civil side. In 1845, the Company appoint- 
ed him a professor of Hindustani in Haileybury College. After 
fourteen years he became the Assistant Political Secretary at the 
India Office. He was called to the bar in 1860, but soon left it to 
become the Secretary of Legation at the Court of Teheran. He 
remained there for three years. 

In Persia Eastwick formed his first impressions of the problems 
the country was facing. During his tour of Khorasan one day East- 
wick had a long talk with its Prince Governor, who, with a great deal 
of understanding spoke as to why Persia wanted Herat. His argument 
was that to check Turkomans and Bokhara the holding of Mery was 
essential and in order to occupy Merv the possession of Herat or an 
alliance with that State was necessary. After seeing with his own eyes 
the ravages of Turkomans Eastwick was convinced that there was a 
great deal of truth in what Persia said.2 

On his return in 1866 Eastwick became the Private Secretary to 
Lord Cranborne, then the Secretary of State for India. For six years 
(1868-74) he sat in the House of Commons as a Conservative member 
for Penryn and Falmouth. Unfortunately money losses forced him 
to retire from the House thereafter, or else he would have been 
an asset in the last debate on Afghanistan in 1878. During the six 
years that he sat in the Commons he had put. eleven questions, 
participated in three debates, tabled two motions and made 
one observation. It was a record contribution within such a short 
period. 

Eastwick’s two well-known speeches must be referred to here. 
The first was made in July 1872 with regard to diplomatic relations 
with Persia. This was a question on which he claimed to speak with 
some knowledge as having been the only Indian officer appointed 


1 D.N.B. xvi, pp. 334. 
2 Eastwick, Vol. ii, p. 254. 
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to diplomatic service in Persia by the Foreign Office.t He very ably 
sketched out Britain’s connection with Persia, dividing it into three 
epochs: the longest period when the Company entirely controlled 
these relations, the second period when the Foreign Office exercised 
a good deal of control but was content to leave Indian Officers at the 
head of the Mission, and the third period in which it had not only 
maintained such control but had appointed to the Mission its own 
officers. 

After citing evidences and opinions of many authorities and 
high, responsible Ministers he moved his resolution to transfer 
Persian relations back to the India Office. Opinions on this subject 
were sharply divided and the resolution was defeated, but the debate 
clearly brought out the fact that this question of transfer was 
principally dominated by Anglo-Russian relations in Europe as well 
as in Asia. 

Eastwick’s motion on Central Asia in April 1873 and his 
‘subsequent speech could go down in the parliamentary discussions 
on the subject as the most masterly exposition of the subject.? The 
motion required the Government to lay before the House copies of 
correspondence relating to the missions to Khiva of Thompson and 
Rajib Ali and also some Persian papers. He quoted General 
Romonoyski’s words that “it is admitted by all that the Central 
Asiatic question has now reached a stage when any further delay in 
its settlement is impossible and at which, in one way or the other, 
it must be brought to a conclusion.’ 

The above speech of Eastwick was acclaimed on all sides for 
its grasp of the subject and Incidity of exposition. The Times gave 
him much praise.4 

The mounting tempo in the House of Commons discussion on 
various aspects of the Central Asian question did indicate the stage 
where the solution, this or that way, had to come, and that, too, 
without the slightest danger to the Indian empire. Among the host 
of members speaking on the subject four members of the Indian 


1 Parliamentary Debates, iii, ccxii (12 July 1872), p. 1085. Eastwick prefaces 
his speech with a short account of his eastern career. 

2 Ibid., ccxy (22 April 1873), p. 818. 

3 Ibid. 

«4 The Times, 23 April 1873. 
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services, two well-known Radicals and a few leading Liberals deserve 
notice. 

Christopher Backett Denison entering the House of Commons 
in 1868 for Yorkshire (West Riding, Eastern Division) started taking 
an interest in Indian affairs. Before this he had served in India 
for twenty years. Joining the Civil Service in 1845 he saw service 
in Bengal, the Punjab and Oude. On returning home in 1865 he 
worked as a Magistrate for the West Riding. In the House he was 
known as a tolerant and progressive Conservative.* 

Sir Charles Wingfield was another member of the Indian Civil 
Service. After being educated at Westminster School and at Hailey- 
bury he entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1840, retiring in 1866 
after a long service of twenty-six years. He too entered Parliament 
in 1868 for Gravesend as a Liberal.” 

Sir George Campbell was the latest addition in the group of 
service men interested in Central Asia. Entering the Bengal Civil 
Service in 1842, he rose to become the Lieutenant Governor of that 
province. Before he entered the House as a Liberal member for 
Kirkcaldy in 1875 he was a memher of the Indian Council which 
office he resigned to follow the parliamentary career.® 

When 7000 troops from India were moved to Malta in 1878, 
Campbell moved in the House for a select Committee to inquire into: 
the cost, direct and indirect, of H.M.’s Indian troops serving beyond 
the old Indian limits east of the Cape of Good Hope.* This motion: 


gave rise to a long debate. 
Unlike his colleagues mentioned above Sir George Balfour was 


an army General and a politician who had served in India, in other 
parts of the Empire and finally at home, becoming, the assistant 
Controller-in-Chief at the War Office. In 1872 he was returned for 
Kincardineshire and held the seat for twenty years.® 

Radicals, though they might be few in number, had taken a 
keen interest from the very beginning. Hume’s tradition was kept 
up by Peter Rylands and Sir Charles Dilke in the seventies. 

Since he was a boy Rylands had a passion for politics and had 


1 C.R. Dod. The Parliamentary Pocket Companion (hereafter Dod), 1868. 
2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., 1875. 

4 Parliamentary Debates, iii, ccxl (27 May 1878), p. 748. 

5 D.N B., Supplement 1, p. 114. 
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presided at a Whig banquet at the age of fifteen.1 He had his father’s 
business in steel and wire at his native town, Warrington, which. 
flourished well under him. He used to be an active member of the 
anti-Corn Law-League, In 1868 he was returned for Warrington, 
Though earnest and hard working he maintained his independent 
radical views and frequently criticised the foreign policy of both 
parties. 

Ryland would be particularly remembered for bringing to light 
the fact that a mistake had been committed by the Foreign Office in 
the Russian negotiations in delimiting the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan early in 1873,° and for tabling a motion to produce Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s Memorandum on that subject with other papers.? 

Dilke could claim a certain relation with India as his mother 
was a daughter of a Madras Cavalry Captain.1 He had been a. 
scholar at Cambridge and got his LL.M in 1869. Three years prior 
to this he had been on a world tour. He wrote, as a result of it, his 
famous book ‘Greater Britain”? which contained allusions to Anglo-- 
Russian relations in Central Asia. He was an advanced Radical 
throughout his life. In 1868 he was returned for Chelsea with 
Radical support. While he was there, he kept the ministerial 
benches in continuous alert by putting questions on Central Asian 
topics. 

The leading Liberals included Henry Fawcett, the renowned 
political economist and member for Hackney ; Sir William Harcourt, 
the eminent barrister and a professor of international law at Camb- 
ridge ; Sir Henry Havelock, the son of that distinguished General 
Havelock and who had served like his father in the Indian army and 
in the Persian expedition in 1856; and lastly the Marquess of 
Hartington, who was to become later on the Secretary of State for 
India. 

It was noticeable that at first the Whigs and later the Liberals 
found more members to speak on Central Asian questions in Parlia- 
ment than the Conservatives. The following table gives details of 
the number of questions from various parties in nine Parliaments 
during the course of forty years. The figures include both Houses. 


1 D.N.B., L, p. 60. P 

2 Parliamentary Debates, ii, ccxiv, (20 February 1873), p. 724. 

3 Ibid. (21 February 1873), p. 771. 

4 D.N.B. Second Supplement, 1, p. 502. 

5 Sir C. W. Dilke, Greater Britain (London, 1868), Vol. 2, pp- 299, seqq. 
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Tory Whig Inde- Liberal Conser- Lib. Radical Others 
pendent vative Cons. 

1838 4 6 1 1 2 — 1 1 
1841 7 9 1 5 8 1 2 1 
1847 No Discussion 

18521 2 = 5 2 4 1 = 
1857 4 4 1 20 11 6 1 = 
1859 — 1 — 11 4 3 — 1 
1866 — = — 7 3 1 — — 
1868 — — 2 26 11 2 Í 3 
1874 — 1 2 57 39 10 2 9 


The changes in the names of the parties may mask the most 
important change in process. By the 1870s, as compared with the 
1830s and 1840s, the party dividing line between the followers of 
Gladstone on the one hand and of Disraeli on the other was 
markedly influencing the approach to all problems discussed in this 


thesis. 

With Gladstone came the policy of non-interference and less 
irritation to Russia ; while with Disraeli the Conservatives became 
strongly anti-Russian and more and more Conservatives came to pay 
attention to Central Asian and Anglo-Russian relations there. 


Radical participation remains more or less constant. But of 
all participants, barring few, they were the most active. To give one 
‘example, Dilke and Rylands between them asked thirteen questions, 
participated in seven debates, moved one motion and made three 
observations. This may have been due to the fact that the active 
participation of Radicals in the national life was being stepped up. 
In 1870 the Radical Club had been founded with Dilke as its 
Secretary. Half the Club was to consist of members of Parliament, 
half of non-members;1 and two years later he noted that the Club 
“exercised some little influence in the House of Commons and 
was of some value in bringing men together for the exchange of 
ideas;”? 

Apart from Rylands and Dilke, there were advanced Liberals 
like Edward Jenkins, member for Dundee, and opposed to Imperial 
disintegration, or Jacob Bright, member for Manchester ; or Leonard 


r Charles Dilke 


1 §. Gwynn and G. M. Tuckweli, The Life of the Rt. Hon. Si 
(London, 1917), Vol. 1, p. 100, cf. the footnote. 
2 Ibid. p. 160. 
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Coustney» member for Liskeard aad professor of political economy 
in London University as well as a member of the Radical Club, 
taking a keen interest in subjects pertaining to Imperial policy. 


The Parliaments of 1857, 1868 and 1874 easily mark three 
important stages in the field of interest in the Central Asian question. 
Seen as the burning other end of the Crimean War, the Shah’s attempt 
on Herat and the British Persian expedition had a significant note 
attached to it. Though there was a slight increase in the number 
of Conservative speakers, the Liberals mustered a good number: 
four times as many as in four previous Parliaments. 


The Parliament of 1868 had a crowded programme. Russian 
conquests in Khokand, Bokhara and Khiva ; the still burning question 
of the control of the Persian Legation ; the project of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway ; boundaries of Afghan states ; Trade and Telegraph; 
Reuter’s concession and visits of the Shah of Persia and Count 
Schouraloff—all these had an effect of creating great interest in 
Parliament. 


In the last Parliament of 1874 the climax was reached. Of the 
total attention paid to the problem in its many aspects, here was the 
largest portion. 


Out of a hundred and forty questions asked since 1838, fifty 
eight were put in this session ; and of twenty nine debates in all, 
eleven took place this time. 


On the question of attention paid to this problem in the course 
of forty years, the following table may prove of interest— 


House of Commons House of Lords 


1. Questions 140 14 
2. Debates 29 8 
3. Motions 11 7 
4. Observations 10 2 
5. Resolutions 4 1 
6. Address 2 1 
7. Notices 2 5 
8. Petition — 1 


The three stages of interest and participation are also clearly 
marked from the following figures : 
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In the Commons : up to 1843 27 Questions — 5 Debates 
5 IIB Boy ep — i) "Fy 
ey lous 79 x TA n 


Proportionately the same pattern is to be observed in the Lords. 


The figure that naturally attracts the attention is that of ques- 
tions asked. Many factors could go to explain this phenomenon. 
Indifference and lack of interest, ignorance, pressing problems at 
home, Britain’s concern with the European situation and politics 
demanded greater time. There were very few representatives of the 
middle class and none of the working class before 1867 who would 
look at the problem from the point of view of commerce or as a cause 
of taxation at home and question its legitimacy. Moreover Indian 
affairs and questions of foreign policy were raised more and more 
above the level of narrow criticism in the interest of national 
solidarity. Lastly, despite interest in the question, few possessed 
enough knowledge and confidence to give vent to their feelings. 
Many, therefore, satisfied themselves by asking questions. 


In all there were two hundred and thirty one speakers in the 
period of this inquiry. Of these sixty eight (i.e. about 30%) spoke 
only for the first time in the 1878 debates. One hundred and fifty 
three (about 66%) spoke only once. Only forty two members spoke 
twice (about 18%). This analysis suggests that a large number of 
members taking interest in the subject participated only at the certain 
period of crisis either in support or in opposition to a particular meas- 
ure or when a specific aspect of the question such as trade or 
communications or the status of the Persian Legation or the right of 
Parliament were under consideration. 


The occupational and professional classification of the partici- 
pants reveals some interesting features. Many members had more 
than one interest in life. Men like Rawlinson and Eastwick, there- 
fore, have been grouped under more than one class. 


Merchants 13 Diplomats 22 
Agents or Brokers 2 Services in Britain 
Collierymen 1 Civil 4 
Manufacturers 9 Military 25 29 
Finance 7 Services in India 

Engineers 2 Civil 15 


Military 9 
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Raiiway Interests 7 Naval Mer- 

Steel Interests 1 chants al 25 

Architect 1 The Company 2 

Publishers or Journalists 3 Lawyers 76 
Authors 19 
University teachers etc. 6 


The rest, some fifty eight, could be classified as having general 
interests in their lives.* 

There was a small but influential group that made itself cons- 
picuous by canvassing support for the Euphrates railway project. 
The Persian Expedition of 1856 and the revolt in India of 1857 
directed Britain’s attention to the more secure and quicker modes of 
communication with India. These promoters of the railway project 
based their argument on two principal grounds. First, more efficient 
channel of communications with India could be acquired through it. 
Second, the untapped sources and little used regions of Persia and 
Mesopotamia could be opened up. To strengthen their argument, 
they used the dangers of Russian advance in Central Asia towards 
India as an additional ground. 

The question was taken up by Sotheron Eastcourt and Robert 
Crawford, member for London in 1857.2, Crawford was a partner 
in the firm of Crawford Colvin & Company, the East India mer- 
chants and agents. He was also the director of the Bank of England 
and the Chairman of the East Indian Railway. When he raised the 
question again,® his supporters included Thomas Horsfall, President 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce ; Sir Charles Bright, member 
for Greenwich and the well-known telegraph engineer and the 
Consulting engineer of the Magnetic Company ; George Moffat, 
member for Southampton and a partner in the house of Moffat 
Company, Tea Agents and Brokers. ; 

In 1871, George Jenkinson took up the question, and his 
motion for a select committee to go into the question was supported 
by Thomas Brassey (Jr.), member for Hastings and a son ofa well- 
known railway contractor. The other member who spoke on the 


1 The details are drawn from D.N.B., Dod, Burkes and various other 
biographies. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, iii, cxlvii (14 August 1857), p. 1652 Eastcourt was a 
promising Tory member and spoke frequently in the House, 

3 Ibid, clxxxi (27 Febrnary 1866), p. 1218. Details about Crawford from Dod 
op. cit. 1857. 
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subject was Arthur Kinnaird, member for Perth. He wasa partner 
in the Banking House of Ronson and Company. He spoke frequently 
on Indian questions on which he had a special knowledge In its 
campaign this small, active group was able to enlist support from 
members such as Eastwick, Denison and Wingfield. The question 
was then submitted to the Select Committee, whose report was given 
on 22 July, 1872. Its recommendations, though favourable to the 
project, were cautious. It would suffice to quote only one opinion 
asa specimen from one of those who gave evidence before the 
Committee and that, too, not from an insignificant man but the 
Chairman of the Euphrates Valley Railway, W.P. Andrew. He had 
published some nine pamphlets bearing on the question. In one of 
them he said that the Eastern question was a prestige problem as far 
as Indian opinion was concerned ; that the Euphrates route could 
be the best alternative route ; that if Britain declined to connect the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, Russia would connect the Black 
Sea with the Gulf ; and that by this route the flank and rear of any 
force advancing through Persia towards India could be threatened.? 


In 1840 the Merchants’ and Manufacturers, interest was represented 
by only one person, Mark Philips; member for Manchester. He was 
not so much interested in the Central Asian question as such. He 
had his interest in Indian affairs and Steam Communication with 
India. In 1843 Edward Prothero (Jr.), member for Halifax, spoke 
in the Afghan War debate.1 His family was engaged in West Indian 
trade, After 1857 their ranks were increased by the addition of Joseph 
Henley the son of a merchant and one who had been the President of 
the Board of Trade in 1852. 

But later on some of these men, such as George Muntz and 
Anthony Mundella, both manufacturers themselves, did not show 
that they were taking interest in the Central Asian problem to further 
their own business interests. In fact, trade and commerce were not 
the principal guiding factors. This is shown by the number of 


1 His speech in Parliament on 11 August 1857 was later on published entitled 
Bengal, its landed tenure and police system. 

2 W.P. Andrew, India and her neighbours. (London, 1878). See Preface- 

3 Parliamentary Debates, iii, liii, (8 May 1840). p. 1331. 

4 Ibid. Ixvii, (1 March 1843), p. 205. Prothero too had not taken any direct 
interest in the problem of Central Asia. In this debate he only expressed 
his disagreement with Roebuck, feeling his language “*Vituperative.”” 
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servicemen and diplomats taking part in the debates. It was chiefly 
the political and the military problem which interested parliamen- 
tarians. It was the problem of devising means, the most effective 
and least injurious, to meet the threat of the expanding imperial 
frontiers on both sides in which the fate of the intervening states 
hung in the balance. 

The large block of lawyers with their imposing figure of seventy 
six is identical to the combined strength of diplomats and servicemen. 
Politicians aspiring to a career in the Victorian period naturally took 
to law, which also gave them the power of speech making. 


It is difficult to pronounce any decided opinion from the 
educational background of the participants, that is, as to whether 
they derived any inspiration from it and whether it made them take 
interest in the problem. But looking at the fact that, by the middle 
of Victoria’s reign the public school system had become a vast net- 
work of upper-class and middle-class schools, the following figures 
may prove of interest. 


Of two hundred and thirty one speakers, a hundred and one 
(about 44%) were educated in public schools. And of these, too, 
Eton claimed fifty three; Harrow seventeen, and Rugby twelve. 
Again, so far as higher education was concerned, one hundred and 
thirty three had been to Oxford and Cambridge (Oxford, 79 ; Camb- 
ridge, 54); eleven had gone to the Haileybury College of the Company, 
ten to Scottish Universities ; London University claimed nine and 
seven went to Irish universities. 


The Victorian school was primarily a mint for the coming of 
Empire builders.* To the future Lord Beaconsfield, for example, 
Eton became the ideal training school for the ideal aristocrat, who 
was to lead the British nation to domestic happiness and foreign con- 
quests. For young Coningsby, Eton education consisted in a free 
life among equals. These ‘‘equals” or as he later in the description 
says, the “right people” were to be seen taking deep interest in the 
Central Asian question. The Great Game was in one stage “the happy 
manly life of England’s best”. The word “game” itself has a flavour 


of the playing fields of the public schools. 


1 E.C» Mack, Public Schools and British opinion ; 1780 to 1860, An Examination 
of relationship between contemporary idea ands the evolution of an English 
institution. p. 400. 
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In the early years of our period, after 1838, the British press was 
more preoccupied with the task of procuring Indian news and that 
too in the quickest way possible, than in treating Lord Auckland’s 
north-west frontier policy elaborately. A few observations, therefore, 
on the efforts made by newspapers in the direction of the trans- 
mission of intelligence would not be out of place here. 

In 1838, what had come to be known as the Overland route 
was accepted as the quickest channel of communication between 
England and India.1 The whole distance of some 6500 miles between 
Falmouth and Bombay was covered in three stages. This was from 
England to Egypt, then from the Mediterranean in Egypt to the Red 
Sea in Egypt and thereafter to Bombay. 

In the summer of 1838, The Times made a reliable arrangement 
with Thomas Waghorn. By this arrangement the celebrated express 
forwarder expedited the arrival of the Indian mail by rushing it 
through Egypt to Marseilles and then through France to Calais and 
Dover.? 

The service was greatly appreciated by readers. As the Over- 
land route became more and more established as a means of com- 
munication, The Times exerted itself to rush its dispatches by extra- 
ordinary express from the French Port. But although this was a good 
arrangement, it proved to be very expensive even for an organisation 
like The Times. 

It was not until the autumn of 1846 that the leading journals, 
at last taught by experience, learnt to pool their resources and to 
organise an Indian service, which was to be, above all, economic as 
well as regular. And from 1847, The Times, Herald, Chronicle and 
Daily News started sharing the expenses.® 

The use of the telegraph by the Marseilles agent of The Times was 
frequently of value in forwarding a summary of important Eastern 
news. By July 1847, however, the telegraph clearly superseded the 
overland mail. On 31 July, for example, before the detailed reports 


1 It was largely due to Lt. Thomas Waghorn’s exertions. He was a Lieutenant 
of the Royal Navy in the Service of the East India Company. Later he 
resigned his post and started his own private agency. The Times paid him 
tributes for his efforts. See The Times, 10 July 1838. 

2 The Times, 10 July 1838. See also The History of The Times, 1785-1841, 
pp. 432, seqq. 

3 The. History of The Times, 1841 to 1884, p. 79. 
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were received, news arrived in England that tranquillity prevailed in 
the Punjab, that there was an appearance of tranquillity in Afghani- 
stan and also that Dost Mahomed was desirous of contracting an alli- 
ance with the Government of India.* 

These were the early indications of the changes that were to 
come in the channels of communication. Though the telegraph had 
come into use in Europe, generation was to pass before India and 
England were efficiently linked telegraphically. 

If the initiative was taken by The Times to employ means to 
achieve maximum efficiency for procuring Eastern news, despite heavy 
expenses, it could also print its exclusive dispatches in advance of 
other newspapers—and for that matter even in advance of the 
Government. These dispatches usually required one single morning 
issue, or, if the “extra” arrived late, in the special afternoon or 
second edition, published about 2 p.m. 

The imperfect state of transmission of news added to the 
confusion created by contradictory reports received from India at the 
time of the Afghan War. The Manchester Guardian’s indignation 
over such a state is worth noting. Late in March 1842 it said, ‘‘Differ- 
ent versions of the catastrophe involving the destruction of an army 
of 6000 men are received in this country, they are inconsistent with 
each other in dates and in circumstances ; they are utterly at variance 
with former accounts received, and everybody seems ignorant of the 
way in which they were received ; yet no body endeavours to satisfy 
the public, who feel strongly upon the subject.’ The paper severely 
criticised the apathy which was exhibited on this distressing subject, 
both in Parliament and by the newspapers. 

With all these limitations—of which not the least was the 
garbling of Afghan dispatches—the Press did manage to discuss 
Auckland’s Afghan policy, led by The Times and the Metropolitan 
press, in 1842. 

Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy in Europe had been unfolded by 
his signing of the Quadruple Treaty on 15 July 1840, isolating 
France. Thomas Barnes, the editor of The Times had been persuaded- 
by Aberdeen not to oppose Palmerston’s policy, but the treaty made 
him uneasy. Then came Henry Reeve’s article attacking the Treaty.® > 


1 Ibid. 
2 Manchester Guardian, 26 March, 1842. 
3 Derek Hudson, Thomas Barnes of The Times, (Cambridge, 1943), p. 111. 
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Henry Reeve had recently joined the group of leader-writers in The 
Times. However, the paper, though objecting to Palmerston’s manner, 
Supported the substance of his diplomacy on the Eastern question 
which was to strengthen the Porte’s power over Mehemet Ali, sup- 
ported by France. 


If The Times opposed Palmerston, the Morning Chronicle sup- 
ported him. Good relations between Ministers and the Press were 
not uncommon in the Victorian period. The Foreign Office and the 
newspapers were of necessity frequently in communication with each 
other. Between 1841 and 1846 “Delane is frequently found in 
Correspondence with Peel and Aberdeen sending them abstracts of 
foreign intelligence and occasionally asking for news in return.””* 


Palmerston’s rapprochement with Russia in 1840 was only 
temporary. In his Eastern policy the preservation of Turkey was the 
cardinal principle and that was to be maintained against any subver- 
sion by France through Mehemet Ali or if encroached upon by 
Russia. It was not the deep seated attitude of Palmerston—the 
attitude of mistrust of Russia—that made him ally with Russia in 
1840, but his opinion on the then existing European situation which 
forced him to sign the Quadruple Treaty. As Reeve put it in August 
“if we find ourselves strongly combined with Russia in this parti- 
cular Treaty, that is no reason for laying aside our long vigilance of 
her designs ; on the contrary, that vigilance requires to be re-doubled 
especially if we have to deal with her, either as friend or foe, single- 
handed.” 3 


This mistrast of Russian designs dominated, throughout the 
period of this inquiry, the Central Asian thinking. It was conceived 
to be her design to push on to the frontiers of India as laid down by 
the Will of Peter the Great.4 


So far as the possession of India was concerned, in the late 
thirties and forties it was believed to rest primarily on force. The 
mid-Victorian separatism favouring Colonial emancipation was not 
unanimous on the question of the emancipation of India. John Bright 

1 Easthope, its editor, it was said waited on Palmerston every day for instruc- 
tions. See The History of The Times, 1785-1841. p. 380, 
2 The History of The Times. 1841-1884, p. 75. 
8 The Times, 3 August, 1840. 
4 Infra. p. 411. 
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of the Manchester school of thought advocating separatism differed 
in his idea of colonial emancipation from Richard Cobden. Bright 
took a good deal of interest in India and in 1879 he expressly depre- 
cated the idea of abandoning India in a speech at Birmingham. 

Against such a background, therefore, it was not surprising that 
all the newspapers—Metropolitan and Provincial—supported Lord 
Auckland in his view that Russian influence could not be suffered to 
supersede that of the British in Afghanistan.2 But the vital question 
was, had Russian influence become supreme in Kabul, so as to 
warrant the massing of troops on the northwest frontier of India ? 

The Metropolitan press evaded the question. Morning Chronicle 
had good words for “the energy displayed by the Governor-General’’” 
and The Times saw in the military arrangements “an essentially 
defensive character.4 The former, however, advised the Express not 
to “let a great nation like this make itself ridiculous by an insane” 
Russophobia.”*5 

It should be noted that the apprehension of Russian power 
generated at the close of Napoleonic Wars was reaching its peak in 
1838. In the late twenties Russophobia was in one of its acute forms. 
It was in 1838 that the anonymous pamphlet “India, Great Britain, 
Russia” made out a very forceful case in favour of Auckland’s policy. 
This pamphlet was reviewed or noticed by all the principal newspapers 
of Britain.® 

The preface of this pamphlet contained an admirable summary’ 
of the author’s opinions on the relative position of India, Great 
Britain and Russia, which in his view called fora due degree of 
alarm. The pamphlet began with an analysis of the relationship of- 
India to Great Britain. It was one of mutual profit, for India 
lost nothing and produced a slight revenue. She was a most import- 
ant market and provided exceptional opportunities for the investment 
of capital. In return Britain had given India a stable, orderly 
Government, maintained the peace as it had never been before and 


1 Thomas Rogers (ed.) Public Addresses (London 1879), p. 502, 

2 The Times, 29 October; Morning Ci hronicle, 30 October; Leeds Mercury, 
3 November, 1838. 

8 Morning Chronicie, 22 December 1838. 

4 The Times, 29 October 1838. 

5 Morning Chronicle, 22 December, 1838. 

6 Gleason, p. 213. 
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fostered economic development. In the authors’ opinion, English 
honour would be seriously compromised were India relinquished 
without a mortal struggle.* 

The Kabul expedition and the subsequent disaster were scarcely 
less mortal—at least in their results. They proved to be a plunge in 
the darkness. The Times, which was cautious in its previous 
remarks, now came down heavily upon Auckland and his Manifesto. 
“Every man thinks himself a Clive or Hastings” it declared, “and 
fancies that he is sent out for nothing else than to add some thousand 
miles to an empire already extended beyond what true policy would 
warrant.’2 Denouncing the cruel and presumptuous interference it 
said of the Manifesto “seldom have more audacious pretexts been 
urged for taking possession of a country which did not belong to 
us.”3 In such remarks of The Times there was a mild ring of the 
Manchester school of philosophy. By implication, it also partially 
removed from the Home Government its share of responsibility, and 
did not recognise the idea that Russia held a menacing position on 
India’s northwest frontier. 

The Morning Chronicle did not believe that there existed any 
difference of opinion in respect of the principles that guided Britain’s 
policy beyond the frontier. “As to the course ultimately to be pursued 
in Afghanistan it rests upon the same grounds precisely upon which 
the expedition was undertaken.’”* 

The provincial press thought it better to be discreet and 
avoided any discussion of the policy, limiting its remarks to the in- 
efficiency shown by the army generals® and urging that the defeat and 
disgrace must be repaired at any cost.® 

The War in Afghanistan came to be condemned by nearly all 
in the periodical press. But in the maze of this all-round criticism, 
the fact does not remain hidden that the exigencies of partisan con- 
flict induced both publicists and politicians to utilise the accidents of 
foreign affairs for furthering their own interests. 

The absence of any mention of Russia might be due to two 
“reasons. Firstly, the official papers through which many derived their 

1 India, Great Britain and Russia (London 1838), p. 33 
2 The Times, 1 March, 1842. 

8 The Times, 12 December, 1842. 

4 Morning Chronicle, 5 April, 1842. 


5 Manchester Guardian, 12 March, 1842. 
2 Leeds Mercury, 9 April, 1842. 
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information had scrupulously avoided the mention of official Russian 
participation in Central Asia. Secondly, there was the prevailing new 
Anglo-Russian cordiality. The co-operative settlement of the problem 
in the Near East and the defeat of the Whigs, the people who were 
believed to be responsible for the Afghan War, had contributed to an 
atmosphere of cordiality. The visits of the Emperor and Nesselrode 
in 1844 to England and their exchange of views with Peel and 
Aberdeen enhanced the mutual friendship and this entente remained 
till 1849. 


As far as the treatment of Central Asia was concerned in the 
British Press, it was more an appendage to the Eastern question. Even 
during the period of the Afghan War, “occasional references to the 
impending hostilities in the Levant showed that the general animus 
against Russia extended to her policy in that quarter.”* The anti- 
Russian propaganda was no doubt carried on by the Whig Edinburgh. 
The article in the issue of this journal of January 1839 ‘was a long 
discussion of foreign affairs, quite independent of the pretence of 
being a review of other publications. Asa semi-offcial analysis of 
Great Britain’s position with regard to Russia—it was written by 
Lord Brougham in June 1838 and possibly approved in proof by 
Macneill and Hobhouse although it was not revised in the light of 
the subsequent events in Central Asia—it deserves careful attention. 
It advocated just such a firm policy as that recently adopted.’ 


The much more widely held point of view advanced by Cobden 
discounting the Russian threat and deprecating the Russophobia was 
significant but unheeded by official quarters. Yet another point of 
view which only needs mention was the pro-Egyptian, actively canvas- 
sed by Thomas Waghorn, now actively engaged in the work of more 
rapid communication with India. The London newspapers printed 
many of his letters about Egypt. 

Between the more articulate opinions of the Ministers and the 
partisan opinions of the Press the more politically alert citizen was 
hardly left with a choice. The few pro-Russian voices such as those 


1 Gleason, p. 231 


2 Ibid, p. 221 
3 A series of Articles published between 1838-40 advocated the Cobdenite view. 


See Foreign Quarterly Review, October 1838, April, July 1839, January 1840. 
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of Durham and Londonderry achieved little success in official circles 
and could never reach the public. The essential agreement of all 
journals with regard to Russia hardly affected any substantial sections 
of the population. Those who read newspapers or magazines which 
dealt with these questions comprised just avery small fraction of 
the population. Others had no opinion; and remained unaffected 
by the polemics of the Russophobes or their opponents. Even the 
effect of the Penny Magazine which carried a few introductory articles 
on Kabul or Khiva (spelt as Chiva) is doubtful as those were written 
by men commissioned by the Useful Knowledge society, and were 
positively leaden with the didactic prose of the era.” 


Between 1841 and 1853 the anti-Russian attitude of Britaim 
received certain, although not quite new, impressions of Russia. 
Austria’s annexation of Cracow shortly after Palmerston again took 
up the Foreign office in 1846, drew Britain’s protest. In this venture, 
eliminating the last vestige of an independent Poland, Russia along 
with Prussia was some sort of a sleeping partner. Then three years 
later came the suppression of Hungarian independence wherein the 
Russian army played a major part. The Liberal forces in Britain 
looked despisingly to these autocratic elements in Europe. The news- 
paper and the periodical Press discussed these subjects in terms which 
showed that the basic character of British opinion had not changed. 
“The stereotyped estimate of Russian character and purpose persisted, 
hibernating until a new crisis developed in 1853.3 And again the 
polemics of the presses begin. David Urquhart returned to his favo- 
urite topic in his “progress of Russia in the West, North and South” 
(5th ed., London, 1853) and then “Recent Events in the East’’, 
(London, 1854). The old sentiments of the thirties were refurbished 
for the new situation. 


With the very idea of an approaching conflict with Russia, specu- 
lations regarding India were again rife. Was there nota danger that 
Russian machinations might penetrate to the very heart of our Asiatic 
possessions and thus sap the foundations of our power ? Had our 
rule been so beneficent and our legislation so wise that the defence of 


1 Gleason, p. 278. 
2 Altick, p. 271. 
è Gleason, p. 274. 
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the British government might be entrusted to the hearts of the people ?+ 
‘Such were the questions asked, and answered with both “yes” and 
“cno”. There is, however, that nostalgic side of the period of 1838-41, 
-when anti-Russian sentiments were running high and the same doubts 
cand fears were being expressed. If one cared to look into the news- 
paper files and other journals of the period the highly repetitious tone 
of bygone days could easily be perceived. 

The Times quoted views of Russia on India from the Augsberg 
Gazette which observed that without direct or indirect participation 
of Persia it was impossible to think of marching any army towards 
India.2 But what about Turkistan? The Bombay correspondent’s 
dispatch, based in its turn on the Kabul correspondent of the Delhi 
Gazette announced that the Russian army had established itself on 
the Oxus and also that an alliance, offensive and defensive, had been 
concluded between the Russians, Dost Mahomed, the Khan of Khiva 
and the Amir of Bokhara.® It is difficult to know how far James 
Standen, who was the Bombay correspondent of the paper,‘ shared 
these views or gave credence to these reports, as he did not express 
any opinion, but his paper considered the intelligence “sheer non- 
sense,’ and would not make anything out of such “precious ingredi- 
ents”. Only a few months later its Calcutta correspondent reported 
on the commencement of a friendly communication with Dost. The 
-Calcutta correspondent was none other than Meredith Townshend,” 
‘the editor of the Friend of India and the person who six years later 
was to become theeditor of the Spectator. His paper in India had 
severely criticised Auckland’s proceedings in Kabul fifteen years ago. 
‘The Times welcomed the resumption of friendly relations with the 
Amir and advised its readers to understand the nature and the impor- 
tance of the event after glancing for a moment at the progress, not so 
much of the Russian arms as of Russian influence to the west of the 
Indus. 

In the process of crystallisation of notions regarding Russia in 
the pre-Crimean war days Palmerstonian thinking again played an 


1 ‘British Rule in India’, Dublin University Magazine, xliii (April, 1854), p. 493. 
2 The Times, 23 January 1854. 

3 Ibid., 28 February, 1854. 

4 The History of The Times, 1881-1884. See footnote on p. 309. 

5 The Times, 15 August, 1854. 

“6 Ibid., 29 December, 1854. 
“2 The History of the Times, op. cit., p. 309. 
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important part without perhaps entirely foreseeing its result. The 
vivid picture of this background is very well portrayed by B. Kingsley’ 
Martin where he shows the force of certain fixed ideas. “In the minds 
of thousands is the same set of images and the same reaction. Russia, 
as becomes a villain, is diabolic : clever, yet somehow easy to defeat 
by courage and fleet ; Turkey, the distressed maiden, bravely bids the 
ravisher defiance ; the suggestion that England shall complete the 
romance in the role of the knight-errant is overwhelming. The voices 
of honour and self-interest are indistinguishable.””* 


As the Persian expedition, the second within two decades, and 
the revolt in India—the first major shake-up of British power, 
followed soon after the Crimean War, there is only bitterness and a 
vague suspicion of Russian moral support to be found in the selection 
of the press of that period. More than the revolt the question of . 
Herat was the principal subject of discussion, and that too in the 
moral strain. The theme had not lost its novelty for some, and it 
was enlivened by discussions on the affair of Mirza Hashem and his 
wife. 

The prospect of a Persian war did not interest the Tory Press 
on the whole, while the Whig Press supported Palmerston. The 
Daily News emphasised the fact again that “it is English interest to 
prevent Herat falling in the hands of the Russian Satrap.”? The Eco- 
nomist would also not allow this key of Hindostan to fall in Persian 
hands. Emphasising its commercial importance it said, “If it were 
thought to be a matter of great European policy to avert the designs 
of Russia upon Constantinople as a step towards Eastern conquests, 
how much more important was it that the key to the great passes to 
the Indus should not fall under her influence and power.’’8 


The behaviour of two provincial papers is noteworthy. David 
Urquhart had been associated with the Free Press of Sheffield. He 
revived old memories of the first Afghan War and considered the 
recent proceedings in the Gulf “the piratical invasion” and “the 
second edition of the old Afghan War,’ the pretence in both the 


= 
1 B. Kingsley Martin, The Triumph of Lord Palmerston, (London, 1924), p. 45. 

2 Daily News, 17 January, 1857. 

3 The Economist, 20 December, 1856. 

4 Free Press, 13 December, 1855 
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cases being the same, He also repeated accusations against Pal- 
merston. 
This annoyed the Manchester Guardian a great deal. Defending 


Palmerston it observed “it has now become almost an axiom with 
certain political sects, that if a state be involved in hostilities with the 


Government of Lord Palmerston the fact is quite sufficient evidence 
of its being a peaceful, harmless and deserving power.” 

However, the most characteristic remark had come from The 
Times. “Make your children to learn the position of Herat”? it told 
its readers, “‘at least its whereabouts within a few hundred miles. We 
are sorry to say that in the present state of geographical knowledge 
in this country, you will not be able to learn whether Herat is in 
Persia or Afghanistan. ”* 


More than a decade had to pass before reliable geographical 
data, sufficient to form correct judgements had been collected and 
disseminated. In the meanwhile, significant changes in the structure 
and organisation of the press took place. 


Free trade and economic prosperity combined to produce new 
keenly competitive conditions, and the field of the press was not an 
exception to it. Apart from the competition between the newspapers 
and journals of the metropolis themselves, a successful daily journa- 
lism in the provinces was becoming a potent factor. Between 1855 and 
1860 the electric telegraph had made it possible for all country jour- 
nals to receive through their new co-operative enterprise, the Press 
Association, telegraphed summaries of Continental news.? 

“Penny journalism had proved that its public was increasing 
with unexampled rapidity and that the newspapers with new names 
suited not only the pocket but the taste of the new public.” A new 
afternoon paper came out on 7 February, 1865 in the Pall Mall 
Gazette—a journal “written by gentlemen for gentlemen.’’4 


In the forties special foreign correspondence was regarded from 
the editorial point of view as optional material for the leader writer. 
This procedure changed from the period of the revolt in India in 


1 Manchester Guardian, 10 February, 1857. 

2 The Times, 2 December, 1856. 

3 The History of the Times. 1841-84, op, cit. p. 305. 
4 Ibid., p. 304. 
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1857. W.H. Russell’s correspondence was a significant journalistic 
„change. 

In October 1858, The Times tried Reuter’s European agency for 
news gathering and after a year’s experience found it all very well for 
summaries and articles in official and semi-oificial papers but when it 

„came to important facts “we get rumours and intentions for faits 
accomplis”? The paper therefore aimed at supplementing Reuter 
“by our own special telegrams from our own correspondents,” and 


as the time passed they were on the increase. 

There was an important change in the channel of communica- 
tion of intelligence. The period, of transmission, taken by the land 
line telegraphs from London to Bombay had come to some 7-10 days 
and in bad weather it was 15-25 days. The Bankers and Merchants 
of the City of London memorialised the Secretary of State for India 
in 1867-68.4 

In 1870 the Falmouth-Lisbon-Gibraltar-Malta submarine cable 
was laid to connect with the Malta-Alexandria cable. However, 
recourse to a land line was necessary to carry messages to the Suez. 
In the same year the Aden-Bombay cable was laid. 

In this dash to link Europe with Asia both England and Russia, 
incidentally, found each other face to face. In their endeavour to 
link England with India the British Government were forced to take 
Turkey into confidence and co-operation as a section of the telegraph 
line was to pass from there. After a quick initial agreement in May 
1860, negotiations between the two were prolonged for years to the 
annoyance of Britain. The Sultan had his own reasons for such a 
delay, but it is not unlikely that there was external pressure on him 
and particularly from Russia. 


Russia had extended her Caucasas lines to Joulfa on the Araxes 
_ or Persian frontier and the Persian line from Joulfa connected it to 
Teheran. There already existed wires of the Indo-European Telegraph 


\ Thid., p. 319, 

2 Ibid., p. 272. 

3 Ibid. p. 454. 

4 Memorial dated 7 November, 1867 ; A. & P. (1867-68), L. 61, p. 227; Later 
there were memorials from Glasgow, dated 12 November 1867 and one 
from Calcutta dated 4 January 1868, L. 249, pp. 161, seqq. 
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Company between Teheran and India. Thus in the sixties there” 
existed an alternative route between England and India via St. Peters- 
burg quite independently of the Ottoman lines.1_ The quickness with 
which the tender of Siemens Brothers, the well-known telegraph engi- 
neers, was accepted by Russia and other powers? (in April 1868 it 
was submitted and in June it was accepted), indicates their eagerness 
to see it functioning as soon as possible. 

The above changes in the mode of communication, radical 
though they might be, should not lead to the supposition that the 
telegraph was in extensive use. It was finally declared open in 
January 1871 ; and all told it was reckoned that a telegraph to India 
might cost 87 francs against total of 58 francs to be paid in taxes.? 

The gradual and far reaching transformation in the working of 
the Press in Britain fostered in the provincial journals a sense of inde- 
pendence of viewpoint. A typical comment in the Manchester Guard- 
ian as early as January 1856 indicates this. In one sweep it showed 
how “London papers fall so frequently into error as in their appre- 
ciation of and comments upon the statements respecting events in 
Central Asia which reach us through the medium of the Indian Press,” 
the truth of which was questionable nine times out of ten and which 
remained afflicted with the Russian bugbear.4 It then pointed out 
that because the conductors of the London Press accepted the truth 
of such statements pertaining to the sweeping advance of Russia in 
Central Asia, that Continental journals were prompted to interpret 
these as signs of the approaching downfall of English power in India. 

The Leeds Mercury also expressed somewhat similar statements 
regarding the safety of the British empire in India, while discussing 
the possibility of a precise definition of the Asiatic frontier of Russia.’ 

It, therefore, appears that in the provinces a sort of reaction to 
the philosophy of separatism advocated by the Manchester School 
was setting in. This was not an isolated phenomenon. It is not to 
be believed that at any time everybody was a separatist. “In any 
given period there were men who believed that the continued unity 
of the Empire was both possible and desirable, like Lord Elgin and 


1 Sir F. J. Goldsmid, Telegraph and Travel (London, 1874), p. 270. 
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Lord John Russell, Lord Grey and Lord Carnarvon. The Quarterly 
Review, Fraser’s Magazine and even the Edinburgh Review on several 
occasions stood up for the Colonies.’*? Moreover, they had the support 
of men like Bright, a Free Trader anda believer in the policy of 
laissez-faire, but not a separatist so far as India was concerned. 


So far as the Central Asian problem is concerned, this reaction 
appears to be complete in the sixties. The provincial papers became 
more and more suspicious of the Russian advance in Central Asia. 
This fact would be clear from the estimate made by The Times and 
the Manchester Guardian of the above advance. The former believed 
that it was not the nearness but the distance from Russia in Asia 
which was to be regretted, as every step there was in the direction of 
civilisation.? 

The Manchester Guardian differed. To it “the importance of 
this movement to England is that it brings Russia a long step nearer 
to the position of actual, if not nominal, arbitrator of affairs on the 
northwest frontier of our Indian empire.”’? Further on the view is 
explained. It admitted that the Indian fears have sometimes assumed 
ridiculous proportions, but “that circumstance ought not, however, 
blind sensible observers to any substantial evidence of the growth of 
an ambition which is perhaps more likely to show itself in this 
direction from its having been obliged to submit to repression in other 
quarters.” 

The explanation of the attitude of The Times might be found in 
the following fact. Delane, the editor of The Times, lacked profound 
political convictions. He was hardly interested in affairs until public 
attention gave them journalistic importance. In such times the basis 
for the editorial judgement was provided by acquaintances in every 
camp and upon such material Delane would work intuitively, which, 
of course, did not always prove a sure guide. The attitude of the 
paper to the Polish insurrection in 1863 was the outcome of Delane’s 
looking to Palmerston on one side and Baron Brunnow, the Russian 
ambassador on the other. The Baron’s and Delane’s common friend, 
Lionel Rothschild, had large financial interests in Russia and the 
Baron easily persuaded the Banker to discuss matters with the Editor, 


1 C. A. Bodelsen, Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism, (hereafter Bodelsen), 
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the Russians naturally desiring Britain to pursue a pacifist or at least 
a neutral policy. Despite its origin this line did become effective with 
Delane.t 

The Editor might not have been unaware of his friend’s large 
financial interest in Russia, but this did not invalidate his friend’s 
advice. On the contrary, years later Rothschild again intervened with 
the usual effect. Towards the end of 1872 when a Russophobe section 
of the British public grew nervous about Russian advances in Central 
Asia, The Times almost alone among newspapers saw the realities of 
the situation and the absurdity of making war for the sake of Turki- 
stan.” f 

W.F.F. Grace has brought to the light the efforts of the 
Russian envoy in Britain to influence The Times. He has printed two. 
documents from the Russian embassy in which Brunnow described 
how he persuaded Rothschild to take advantage of his friendship with 
Delane to put the Russian point of view to him in 1872. 

The nervousness of the small section of Russophobes, lying low 
till 1868, subsides with Lord Mayo proceeding to take charge of the 
Viceroyalty of India in 1869. Two factors were responsible for not: 
allowing the phobia to raise its head earlier. Firstly, the Civil War 
in Afghanistan on the death of Dost Mahomed in 1863 prevented the 
British Government from keeping a close watch on what happened 
beyond the Afghan frontiers. Here Russia was steadily advancing her 
rule. Secondly, the strong views of Sir John Lawrence, the then 
Viceroy (1864-1869) in India against any interference in the prevailing 
state of affairs beyond the northwest frontier. : 

However, the burning house on this frontier and the seemingly 
long flight of the Russian eagle beyond did not fail to raise tribu- 
lations in India. A more active group, which largely included military 
men, British business interests, which controlled some of the leadnig 
English journals and the section of missionaries, using the same organ 
of opinion, watched every Russian step eastward beginning with the 
conquest of Samarkand in 1865. Lawrence’s policy made them more 
anxious. Reuter’s agent in India, Henry Collins, from 1865 to 1872, 
had watched this excitement in official quarters and perhaps in Clubs 
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and the English press, and consequently his dispatches breathed these 
sentiments.! The mass of Indian people were totally indifferent while 
a shrewd Hindu was not at all purturbed at this sight. The latter, in 
fact, was growing more nationalistic in his outlook.* 

In England no sooner were the debates on reforms over than 
the controversy over the policy to be followed on India’s northwest 
frontier began. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s two articles on the Russians 
in Central Asia had already appeared in the two successive years of 
1865 and 1866, thus focussing the attention on the subject. A more 
popular and widely appealing appreciation of “The Russians in 
Bokhara” was made by David Ker, who was to tour Central Asia in 
the seventies as a Daily Telegraph correspondent. Though he consi- 
dered the theme of Russian power in Central Asia “too wide a subject 
to be lightly entered upon,” he impressed upon the readrs of Once a 
Week that “whether we rejoice or repine at the progress of Russia, 
it is undeniable that she has progressed ina tolerably conclusive 
manner.’ In 1869 James Hutton, a Russophobe, wrote an alarming 
account of the Central Asian question in Belgravia, but the same 
year The Cornhill Magazine contained an article in much patriotic 
fervour, scorning the Russian bugbear. The former was a London 
magazine and had only limited appeal in the upper class of the 
Society. The latter, though once a popular magazine, now did not 
command a wide patronage.” 

The seventies open with Vambery’s article giving a factual des- 
cription of the “City Life in the Capital of the Oezbegs” in Good 
Words. This journal was a family periodical edited by Dr. Norman 
Macleod, one of the Queen’s Chaplains. Its articles mingled instruc- 
tion and recreation “with special emphasis on travel and natural 
hostory.”8 Vambery’s story telling style must have proved effective, 
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though he underrated Khivan fears of Russia.1 This is a curious 
commentary on his usually better understanding of the people there 
as later in the same year (1871) a Khivan envoy was sent to seek help 
from Northbrook. 


Before and after the Khivan expedition in 1873 there was plenty 
of correspondence and a good deal of diplomatic activity on the 
official level. Count Schouvaloff’s mission to London, the Granville- 
Gortchakoff correspondence, the discussion of the Central Asian 
problem in Parliament, accounts of Forsyth’s mission to Kashgar and 
the Shah of Persia’s visit to England—all this provided a fruitful 
ground for Russophobia to prosper. The efforts of The Times to divert 
its readers’ attention towards Eastern Turkistan and to the efforts that 
were being made towards cultivating better relations with the Atalik 
Ghazee for the sake of facilitating trade, only added a new element of 
strength to Russophobia.? In this respect and several others the 
behaviour of the Manchester Guardian is noteworthy. 


The man who made this paper, raising it from a local organ, 
important commercially to the northwest, but negligible in national 
politics into one with an international standing was C.P. Scott, and the 
paper the Manchester Guardian. Scott joined the paper in 1871, with 
some definite ideas on Russia and India. Just three months before 
he joined the paper, Russia had announced that it would not be 
bound by the Treaty of 1856 which shut her out of the Black Sea. 
Scott wrote to his father in November, [1870, condemning “the un- 
blushing public immorality of Russia.” He thought “we shall not 
repent the folly of a Crimean War. We are bound to protect our Indian 
possessions from all dangers and aggression, but in order to do this I 
trust it is not necessary to bolster up every effete Eastern Government 
whose fall might increase the area of Russian territory.” 


With such ideas it was not surprising that it came to support 
the Euphrates Valley railway project ;4 disagreed violently with the 


1 Good Words, 1871 ; pp. 850. In 1868 this magazine was one of the most 
widely circulated periodicals, its circulation being 130,000. See Altick, p. 395. 
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“courtier-like Times” in its advocacy of masterly inactivity in Central 
Asia, and defended Lord Auckland’s vigilance and foresight.2 Its 
enthusiasm in taking up the question of the opening of Eastern 
Turkistan as a new venue for Lancashire fabric is typical.3 

The value of its judgement, however, suffers owing to its too 
radical advocacy of active interference suggesting that Britain should 
have her agents throughout Central Asia.4 At one point it is prone to 
believe that the invasion of India can take place even from Kashgar.’ 
Similarly its comparative ignorance of the country and its politics 
was exhibited when it thought that troops sent to Khiva. for which 
there were rumours current, might easily be transferred to Yarkund 
when they have done their work on the Oxus.® Such statements, 
which even an ardent Russophobe like Rawlinson would prefer not 
to make,” marred the soundness of the paper’s opinions. 

All the newspapers were, however, unanimous in regretting 
what they felt to be “the Afghan boundary confusion,” and went on 
to admit that they did not know what obligations Britain had accept- 
ed. The Liberal Daily News severely reprimanded the Foreign Office 
for its incompetency in handling the issues of boundary demarcation.’ 
While the Manchester Guardian was very critical of Grant Duff’s 
over-confidence,? 

When newspaper criticism was marked with superficiality, the 
fair analysis of the Afghan boundary settlement question by The 
Economist demands our notice. It saw no danger—no serious danger 
that is—of the rupture with Russia in the political horizon. ‘Never- 
theless, the present negotiations as to Khiva and the explanatory 
mission of Count Schouvaloff bring painfully and clearly before us a 
formidable difficulty of the future.” It would not resist the Russian 
advance in Central Asia because it is as beneficial—if not light—as 
Br-tain’s in India. Still large territories separated the two frontiers, 
moreover Indian expeditions outside India were exceptionally costly. 
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While “the Khanates would bea burden to us,” Britain could do 
without the Central Asian trade “which is and must remain for years 
quite insignificant.” England has no European interest, for the pre- 
sent at least, “in resisting Russia which may be useful as a counter- 
poise to Germany. Nevertheless it may become the duty of this 
country to resist a Russian advance.” Britain had undertaken to 
govern India peacefully and without excessive ruinous texation and 
above all without consulting their political opinions. “If Russia 
approaches India too closely none of these conditions could any 
longer be observed. We could not govern lightly because we 
should be compelled to treat disaffection as the gravest offence, to 
put down riot as a treason and to repress individual liberty upon the 


Continental system.” 

And what would be the result ? The Russian advance “would 
force us to keep a large army, anxious for occupation and ready to 
retaliate the lightest affront,” this would mean large expenditure. 
Already wages were rising in India. Profits of native agriculture had 
much increased and the rate of the sepoy’s pay was too low to attract 
fresh recruits, and this would mean more garrisoning by British troops. 
The result would be permanent antagonism between the ruler and the 


ruled. 
The last contingency had already begun to dawn in India in 


the seventies with the growing political consciousness of the educated 
Indians, Suffering the hardships of recurrent famines in India, he 
complained of being neglected with his countrymen and “grumbled” 
at the excessive attention being paid to foreign affairs in which he 
had no interest, and to imperial wars, for which he was asked to pay.” 
An Englishman who had toured India in 1875 vouchsafed “in all 
parts of the country there is dissatisfaction, in many there is undoubt- 
ed disaffection.””* 

For the Russian conquest of Khiva the country was prepared. 
Count Schouvalofft assured the British Government that after the 
chastisement of the Khan of Khiva Russia would withdraw. He drew 
the comparison between the Abyssinian expedition of Britain and the 
projected Russian expedition to Khiva. Both were primitive. Despite 
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the apparent similarity between the two expeditions’ objectives it was 
readily agreed that they were essentially of the same nature. 


It was believed on all sides that though Russians would have to 
face immense hardship in reducing this isolated Khanate in the midst 
of desert, it would be a good trial of strength. The expedition had 
also its newspaper value. The American New York Herald Tribune 
dispatched its special correspondent, J.A. Macgahan, to cover the 
campaign for the paper. His adventure had filled many a heart with 
thrill and admiration. He published his travel and account of the 
campaign under “Campaigning on the Oxus.” 


The London Daily Telegraph had also sent David Ker to report 
for it the same campaign. But he was rather unfortunate in not 
having been able to reach the scene of action. Nevertheless, he, too, 
marrated his journeys in “On the Road to Khiva”. 

In the Central Asian annals these efforts of the Press to have . 
first hand information for the newspapers were unprecedented. They 
had a twofold effect. Directly it gave new importance to the central 
Asiam problem. Indirectly the Russian victory, though a foregone 


and familiar conclusion, confirmed many beliefs in the power and 
hardihood of the cossack, 


The Khivan expedition was widely reported in the British Press 
and the news of the final victory and thereafter the terms of the 
peace treaty dictated by Russia (The Khan was to be the obedient 
vassal of the Emperor) left few experts in doubt that the time for 
some definite settlement of the question had now finally arrived and 
something had got to be done. 


The Khivan conquest, though it did not precipitate matters, 
was a turning point, and assumed new importance in the great Eastern 
Crisis (1877-78) and shifted the focal point on Merv from Herat. 


In the last two years of this inquiry the great Eastern question 
overshadowed all other issues. Russia had remained front-page 
news for the last five years. Now again the news and views in the 
press reminds one of the pre-Crimean War period and the hey-day of 
Russophobia when it was believed to be “pragmatically complete” in 
1838-41.2 The heavy quarterlies and magazines, the newspaper 
files, numerous pamphlets of propagandist nature and other works 
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sink into discussion of the wider subject of Anglo-Russian relations 
in Asia. Of its nature, Gleason’s remarks would still hold true. He 
had said “Anglo-Russian relations during the nineteenth century 
partook of the nature of an ambitious musical composition. If the 
variations upon a few fundamental themes were great enough to pro- 
vide a sustaining interest for students of diplomatic history and were 
further enlivened by a generous element of intrigue and melodrama, 
these latter qualities are entirely lacking in the study of opinion and 
the variations themselves are highly monotonous.” But still at the 
risk of repetition few changes are noted. 


Unlike two other occasions, this time Beaconsfield had to over- 
come a mounting opposition to the traditional policy of upholding 
Turkey against Russia. This work was made still more difficult when 
news of the Bulgarian atrocities were received in England. In June 
1876, after the revolt was at an end, a correspondent of the Daily 
News went to investigate facts upon the spot and in a series of letters 
«written with much brilliancy of sensational appeal presented to its 
readers an appalling picture of cruelty and bloodshed.’’? As a result 
there was an unprecedented wave of condemnation throughout the 
country of the “unspeakable Turk” and the press only too truly 


reflected the popular anger. 


No sooner had Russia, perhaps feeling confident of powerful 
support of the Liberal section of Britain, declared war on Turkey in 
April 1877, than things began to change. Beaconsfield’s Government 
throughout 1876 had tried to conciliate between European powers 
and Turkey, while refusing to commit Her Majesty’s Government to 
either side. In a characteristic way Derby noted in October 1876 how 
far the country was with him. ‘We are fairly well supported in the 
press”, he wrote to the Prime Minister, “which I suspect is a better 
test than provincial meetings ; Pall-Mall,Telegraph, Post and Standard 
—for ; Times uncertain and trimming ; only Daily News and Echo 
against us.’ 

The uncertainty of the Times was perhaps due to the fact that 
Delane was absent in September 1876 on holiday and it was in this 
period that the paper had published a strong pro-Russian article 
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written by James Macdonell. He had also criticised the Royal Titles 
Bill, Disraeli’s precious gift to the queen, which made her the Empress 
of India. Delane returned in October and soon forbade Macdonell 
to write any more on the Eastern Question.? 

; With the war raging in the Middle East, the fortunes of the pro- 
Government Turcophil war party as against the anti-war, though not 
essentially pro-Russian party, went up and down, The Economist, 
almost the sole advocate of abstention deprecated alike the enthusi- 
asm which might lead Britain improvidently to subject herself to new 
and onerous responsibilities and the Russophobia which would engage 
England’s responsibility for the maintenance of the status quo.? 

The whole structure of European Russophobia was thus gradually 
undergoing a change. At the same time a similar change was also 
taking place in its Asiatic form. Already in 1873 with the annexation 
of Khiva, Russia was charged with faithlessness.4 In 1875 Rawlin- 
son’s memorable work “England and Russia” was reviewed in almost 
all leading journals of the day, and thus helped to raise the problem 
before the public eye, The controversy though outworn, again found its 
supporters and denouncers. The Conservatives and a group of Russo- 
phobe Ex-Servicemen from India as well as friends of the Viceroy 
Lytton such as Sir James Stephen supported the active policy. On the 
other side led by Lord Lawrence himself, Lord Northbrook, Liberals 
and certain other men of equally high status from Indian services such 
as Lord Sandhurst, Sir Richard Montgomery, Sir William Muir and 
Sir George Campbell canvassed for the policy of non-interference. 

In April 1878 the news of the movement of Indian troops to 
Malta confirmed the extent to which Beaconsfield’s Government would 
go. The measure was hailed by the Daily Telegraph—which was more 
or less suspected to be in intimate touch with the Government and 
Sympathetic to its measures,>—as proclaiming “the unity of the 
Empire” and consecrating «the principle that henceforward there 
shall be no disintegration of “Imperial interests, rights and resources.’ 
The position of the Telegraph was peculiar as it had reached the 
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astounding figure of circulation in 1880 of about 250,000 leaving The 
Times much behind, “the Thunderer” of the forties. The paper was 
to become the principal organ of the later imperialists. 


The more significant change over this issue was to be noticed on 
the Manchester Guardian. It was assuming a more independent role 
though heavily leaning on the side of the Liberals. It was prepared 
to support the measure as a Special case.! It countenanced Lytton’s 
“gagging” of the Indian vernacular Press also as a temporary measure 
to meet the emergency.” 


Of all the shifting of places that of The Times was most remark- 
able. Delane had resigned and Thomas Chenery had succeeded him 
as the Editor of the paper in 1878. Chenery was an Oxford Professor 
of Arabic. Despite his philological learning he could not sufficiently 
interest himself in the greater issues of European politics. Naturally 
the direction of this department had to be left with somebody else 
and here the influence of John Walter, the proprieter of The Times 
was visible. Walter had taken keen interest in imperialist expansion 
and had gradually tnoved to the Conservative side. Within only the 
first year of Chenery’s editorship the paper was observed to have 
become a sudden convert to Disraelian imperialism.? 

Secondly when war with Russia seemed inevitable, it was usual 
with The Times to swing, and to adopt such a tone as would help 
Englishmen to face sacrifices unflinchingly. The transfer of sympathy 
would be attained very cleverly. This is what happened at the time 
of the Crimean War. In its comments, if Urquhart found material 
to ask ironically ‘what rewards does The Times receive from Russia?” 
Lord Aberdeen, too, did not find certain utterances of the paper con- 
ducive to his ideology ;* and the Aberdeen-Delane alliance was 


brought to an end. 

This phenomenon recurs with regard to this eternal Eastern 
Question in 1878. No sooner did 7) he Times toe the official line than 
its attitade to the Russian proceedings in Central Asia also changed 
and conveniently also found reasons to stage a volte face. 2 

From the time of Lord Mayo, General Kauffman, the Russian - 
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Governor-General of Turkistan, had carried on an informal and in the 
beginning a harmless correspondence with the Amir Shere Ali of 
Afghanistan. This correspondence had a tendency to increase and be 
more persuasive and suggestive. In the spring of 1878 when the 
chances of war with Russia became more probable, the Russians on 
their side tried to expand the scope of the conflict in Asia, conse- 
quently, Kaufmann in endeavouring to enlist Shere Ali’s sympathy on 
his side sent a mission at about the time of the Berlin Congress on his 
own responsibility to Kabul. The Russian Government did not 
know of this for quite some time.? 


The news of the Russian embassy to Kabul made the task of 
changing its opinion easy for The Times. Without ascertaining what 
sort ofa mission it was, the very fact that Shere Ali received it, 
whether willingly or unwillingly was a sufficient ground to back up 
Lytton’s policy of more active interference in Afghan affairs, 


To support its advocacy of changed opinions it declared that 
“even an abortive invasion coming without a note of warning would 
have cruelly shocked the nerve of a population such as that of 
Bengal.” It also gave the detailed account of the military strength 
and of the geography of Afghanistan as contained in the records of 
the Russian Central Staff Office, at St. Petersburg, and remarked 


a curious comment on the ignorance professed in official quarters in 
Russia as to Afghan affairs generally.’3 


There isareason to believe that The Times was now able to 
secure its intelligence from Government sources. The person who 
supplied the material, “writing a good deal for The Times” and 
helping Chenery “in leading and other articles on Eastern Question 
regularly” was no less a person than Sir Owen Burne, an ardent 


Russophobe of the India Office and the Secretary of the political and 
secret department of that Office.4 


When The Times was thus busy changing its side, there was a 
distinct change of opinion in the Manchester Guardian. It had now 
become a staunch Liberal organ disputing assertions of The Times. 
It distinguished between «the moral ascendency over the Ameer by 


em, 


1 Salisbury, vol. ii. p. 345. 

2 The Times, 27 August, 1878. 
3 Ibid., 1 October, 1878. 

4 Memories, pp. 246-47, 
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the Russians and the actual occupation of the country” by them. It 
did not fear the former but the latter.* In its campaign to avoid a 
second war in Afghanistan it was ably supported by the Daily News, 
The Economist and the Leeds Mercury. 

The months of October and November. 1878 were months of 
fierce controversy. The columns of The Times and other newspapers 
are replete with letters to the Editors from various authorities and 
each weighty letter from an ex-Viceroy or an ex-Minister of the 
Crown formed a subject of a lengthy leader.2 The arguments and 
counter arguments had the same old flavour. 

On the 20th November 1878, the date of the ultimatum given 
to the Amir having expired, the British troops moved into Afghani- 
stan. In England Parliament was called on to discuss the situation, 
the Government having prepared the ground for discussion after 
printing the official letter of Lord Cranbrook to the Government of 
India showing why the war had become inevitable. It also laid 
before the House of Commons a voluminous correspondence and 
papers relating to the whole Central Asian problem and as Granville 
avowed giving very little time for its proper study. From now on, 
the debates supplied the food for the Press. 


No doubt on the question of the Afghan War the country was 
bitterly divided. If the Daily Telegraph is to be believed, and it 
claimed that it was something like plenary inspiration that enabled 
it to gauge public opinion, the public was with Lord Beaconsfield 
and the speeches of the Opposition on the Afghan War in the debate 
on the address were discreditable.* 

In the loud hue and cry of the newspaper press the voices of 
the magazines and other periodicals were nearly lost to the wider 
public. This might also be due to the fact that the level of discussion 
in these periodicals was much higher than an ordinary reader would 
have grasped. The contributions of two periodicals would require 


notice. 
The Geographical Magazine, the organ of the Royal Geog- 
raphical Society, started in 1874, constantly threw more and more 


1 Manchester Guardian, 12 September 1878. 


2 Infra. pp- 310. 
3 Parliamentary Debates, iii, cexliii, (5 December, 1878), p. 27. 


4 Daily Telegraph, 7 December, 1878. 
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light on the geography of India’s northwest frontier, new scientific 
data on the intervening regions between the two Imperial frontiers 
and several other points of interest. It is significant to note that in 
an article “On the Northwest Frontier of India” in January 1878 ‘it 
drew itsreader’s attention to the necessity of reconsidering the 
organisation of this frontier line stating that the circumstances of 
the present day are widely different from those which influenced the 
selection of the existing boundary line and dictated our policy 
towards the tribes beyond.’ It also gave the second reason. “The 
tecent approximation of another great European power towards the 
disturbed frontier? which gave to its settlement an increased 
importance. Was it anticipating what Disraeli was to proffer, eleven 
months after, on 8 November 1878, at a Guildhall speech, an argu- 
ment for military operations in Afghanistan ? Disraeli spoke here 


of the “haphazard” northwest frontier of India and the need fora 
‘scientific frontier’ to rectify this drawback.2 al 

The Nineteenth Century was another magazine which was started 
in March 1877 when the Eastern crisis was simmering. In its very 
first issue M. Grant Duff reviewed Mackenzie Wallace’s well-known 
work on “Russia” and cited this great authority to support his view 
that so long as Russia remained on her natural path, to the north of 
the great ranges we have nothing to fear. But no sooner did it 
threaten Merv our interests would be at stake and the need fora 
war might arise.® 

But to Edward Dicey, “the route to India” appeared to be. 
threatened by Russian conflict with Turkey.1 He would seriously 
disagree with Gladstone’s view that our Empire in India was solely 
for the purpose of doing good to the natives. Its possession is also 


Conducive to our interests and reputation and as we have got it, we 
intend to keep it. i; 


In the same magazine in 1878, Col. George Chesney, who was 
earlier engaged on the navigation of the Euphrates river, and W.R. 
Greg, respectively threw their weight behind the policy of watchful 
preparedness and the unreasonabieness of creating a bulwark for 


1 Geographical Magazine, | January, 1878, p. 3, 
2 Infra p. 414. 
7 M. Grant Duff, “Russia”, Nineiecnih Century (March, 1877), pp. 73, 306. 
: Edward Dicey, “Our Route to India”, Ibid., (June, 1877), p. 666. 
Mr. Gladstone and our Empire”, Ibid., (September, 1877), p. 306. 
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British India against possible attack from Russia, in Turkey, a de- 
crepit power.! 

Later in the year 1878 Sir Henry Rawlinson thought that to those 
who had watched the progress of events on and beyond the north- 
west frontier of India, the issue was inevitable. He emphasised that 
the Afghan crisis was the result of the limited action of two important 
factors, and they were, firstly, the intractableness of the Amir and, 
secondly, the persistent advance of Russia towards India,? 


On the whole, then, it should be remarked that the Press as a 
whole was more vocal on the issue, which was still treated as a com- 
ponent but important part of the Eastern Question, and had acquired 
its own importance in European politics. However, despite this 
importance and growing attention to India, the mass of the British 
people were still ignorant. And though more people were reading 
than ever before the cheap periodical literature containing more 
fiction or religious literature which was more in demand in the late 
sixties and seventies had almost neglected this question. Thus most 
of the people hardly knew of the existence of a problem such as the 


Central Asian one. : 

The middle class were the key group in the community, 
although, they were by no means agreed in their opinion and there 
were differences between one section of the middle classes and 
another. In 1860 Bulwer Lytton would not call the middle ranks of 
the Society a class, because they comprised all classes from the 
educated gentleman to the skilled artisan. To the middle ranks of 
society, nevertheless, he would ascribe a high average of the common 
sense of the common interest.” 

It would, therefore, be proper to say that there were three 
middle classes. The first class would include those princely mer- 
chants, who had not become “landed”, and the “large working class 
of manufacturing capitalists’ enriched by the Industrial Revolution 


1 G. Chesney, “Russia and India”, Nineteenth Century, (April, 1878) p. 605; 
W.R. Greg, “Foreign Policy of Great Brifain’’, Ibid. (September 1878), 
pp. 407. 

2 Sir H.C. Rawlinson, “The Afghan Crisis’, /bid. (December, 1878), pp. 969: 

3 O.F. Christie, The Transition from Aristocracy, 1832—1867 (London, 1927) 
p. 67. The following account of the division of social structure is based on 


this work. 
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and looking jealously at the political power of the territorial aristo- 
cracy. 

Palmerston cherished respect for the middle section of the 
middle classes of which typical representative was “the fat man in a 
white hat in the twopenny omnibus”. This class would include 
lesser manufacturers and merchants, professiona! men—lawyers, 
doctors, professors, college dons, schoolmasters, architects, artists, 
actors, musicians, also clergymen and officers of the army and navy, 
who were without “connection’’—that is, did not belong to the 
ruling families. It would also include farmers and tradesmen. This 
Section boasted that it possessed some of the most intelligent and 
cultured members of the middle classes and in their political opinions 
they would either call themselves Peelite (Liberal-Conservative) or 


Palmerstonian (Conservative-Liberal). It was this class that provoked 
the Scorn of Cobden. 


The third section of the middle classes contained a certain 


number of artisans. The clerks and shopkeepers could also be added 
to this section. 


Below these volatile middle ranks lay the huge mass of factory 


workers in the towns, rural farm labourers and unskilled artisans 
which was to swell the ranks of the working man’s Associations in 
the sixties. 


The two strongest elements discernible in the middle classes 


were Trade and Dissent. Since 1658 dissenting traders had been the 


chief supporters of the Whig party. In the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century Trading dissenters backed the Liberal party. 


Divided vertically according to their religion and politics the 
middle classes would fall into two distinct categories. Firstly, Dis- 
senters, who were generally Liberal or Radical, secondly the Church- 
men, who were generally conservative. 


Throughout the Victorian era, non-conformity maintained and 
Increased its strength in Liberal politics. Cobden said that dissent 
was the soul of the Liberal Party, while Mathew Arnold was to avow 


that Non-conformists comprised the strength of the Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons. 


John Bright was the epitom of the above class. He was a 
Reformer, a respected member of Parliament, a manufacturer, fairly 
wealthy, a Quaker, a Free Trader and Pacifist. As his class claimed 
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superiority over the upper class in intelligence, Bright is seen speaking 
on all subjects—domestic, foreign, colonial or imperial. 

Differing from the Radical-dissenting reforming part was 
that section of the middle classes, which was probably much bigger, 
though less vocal and self-expressive in its bearing. This part was 
socially superior to the other part and was neither contumacious nor 
discontented. It was patriotic in the sense which a later generation 
labelled with the expression ‘Jingoism’. This type of patriotism was 
that of John Bull, with whom attributes of solidity and stolidity were 


generally associated. 

In their politics the above men, if not Conservatives, were at 
least Palmerstonian. They were strong in the City of London. It was 
this part of the middle classes that wanted the Crimean War and 
again rallied round Disraeli in 1878. 

Jt would not be very wrong to state that Russophobia drew its 
strength from the sentiments of one section of the middle classes, 
the John Bull Section as opposed to the John Bright Section. The 
Queen identified herself with these classes in their anti-Russian pre- 
judices. And it is interesting to note that in their anti-Russian sympa- 
thies both the Queen and the middle classes reacted on one another 


and both grew more extreme. 

When the extremes were reached, the suspicion and antipathy 
generated in many and diverse sources became a real hatred. Then 
began the chorus of hate. Such crises were reached in 1840, 1853 
and 1878. Out of these, it was only in 1840 and 1878 that direct 
military operations were undertaken on the northwest frontier of 


India to thwart Russian influence. 
The only way in which people could know what was happening 
t frontier of India was through official papers, books 
and the Press. Private intelligence was the privilege of a very few. 
re not read by members of the Legislature, for 


If the Blue Books we ; rs 
whose special edification they were issued, it is hardly to be expected 
that the multitude were even conscious of their existence. 


Then the question arises as to who read books? The upper 
classes were comparatively few in number. Moreover of these few 
had intellectual tastes. They were devotees of the field sports. The 
lower middle class and the working men were ill-educated. The majo- 
rity of them could not read and those who read anything, read Sunday 


on the northwes' 
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papers or some other cheap literature. It must be then the first two 
sections of the’ middle class who read books. 


It has been computed that by 1850, about 110,000 families had 
‘an annual income of over £ 150+. Of these by far the greater portion 
belonged to the middle-or lower-middle class. These families, willing 
to spend five or six shillings on a book but seldom more, constituted 
the prime market for cheap books in the era between the first Reform 
Bill and the middle of the century.” 


The above fact should be noted before coming to any conclu- 
sion as to who read the literature on Central Asia. In August 1838 
Arthur Conolly’s book Overland journey to the North of India had been 
brough out in two volumes. This was the second edition. Its price 
was £ 1.4.0.3 It is hardly to be expected that, apart from the upper 
section of the middle class and above, anybody could have bought 
this book. It might have been available in the libraries all the same ; 


but libraries were still providing facilities to a very limited portion of 
the reading public.4 


Examples of this sort can be easily multiplied. In September 
1838, Major Skinner’s Journey overland to India by way of Egypt, 
Syria, the Holy Land and Mesopotamia came out in a new edition. Its 
price was twelve shillings.5 

Even in the seventies prices of books dealing with travel in 
Central Asia were much above what an ordinary man’s pocket could 
have afforded. J.A. MacGahan’s Campaigning on the Oxus published 
in 1874 was priced eighteen shillings.® 


With regard to the seventies, however, things were better than 
they had been in the forties, The three great requisites of a mass 
reading public—literacy, leisure and a little pocket-money—became 
the possession of more and more people. Despite the serious de- 
pression of the mid-seventies the period after 1860 on the whole 
(till 1890) was one of remarkable economic progress. The number 
of families with an income of over £150 a year more than trebled in 


1 Altick, p. 277. 
2 Altick, p. 277. 
3 The Publisher's Circular, 15 August, 1838. 
4 Supra, p. 134, 


5 The Publisher’s Circular, 15 September, 1838. 
ê The Bookseller’s Circular and the Book Buyer's Guide, 20 October, 1874. 
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thirty years. In 1850-51, 83,300 families were in ‘the £150- 2400. 
bracket, in 1879-80 there were 285,000 such families.1 

In the meantime, the average income of a lower-middle-class 
family rose from £90 in 1851 to £110 in 1881. This rise in money 
income was accompanied, especially in the period 1874-96 by shatply 
falling prices, so that real income increased faster than wages. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, the average family’s real 
income rose by 70 or 80 percent. But “the total flow of wealth to 
the different segments of the population continued to be disadvant- 
ageous to the working class’’*; and it was still the middle class, far 
more than the workers, who benefited from the prosperous times. 

In the seventies, even the workers saw better times than their 
fathers had seen. - A working class family which in 1851 made 20 
shillings a week or £52 a year, earned 32 shillings a week or £83 
annually in 1881.8 But their extra shillings were spent in cheap 
printed literature. 

The impression that the newspaper press: and the periodical 
press made upon the mass of the British people also should not be 
over emphasised. In the forties nearly all contemporary pamphlets 
and periodicals were unanimous in referring to a prevailing apathy 
towerd all foreign affairs. Many might have heard the name of India, 
but beyond that very few knew anything more about it. 

It is true that, despite the prohibitive price of a daily paper for 
most middle class families, such papers passed through a dozen or even 
scores of hands and they were read in beershops and coffee houses. 
It is also right to say that beyond the reading ‘public ‘there was the 
hearing public. But even then the mass of the people was wholly 
unaware of the fulmination of the Press. In 1840, The Times averaged 
nearly 16,000 copies of each issue, while its closest rival the Morning 
Chronicle sold between 6,000 to 7,000 per issue. The Manchester 
Guardian was a semi-weekly and distributed not quite 6,000 copies. 
Few other papers attained even half that figure.t Taking into consi- 
deration the fact that the total population of Great Britain and 
Ireland was 27019,5585 in 1841, and believing for the moment that 
each issue of The Times, the Morning Chronicle, the Manchester 
Guardian and the Leeds Mercury, which generally took notice of 


1 Altick, p. 306. 
2 Altick,p. 306. 
3 Ibid. 


Gleason, p. 278. 
5 The eee 4 November 1843, p. 171. 
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Auckland’s Afghan policy, was read by fifty persons we arrive at the 
modest figure of approximately two million readers. É 

Again conceding the fact that Victorian families were large and 
that the news filtered down to domestic servants, stilla large portion 
of the mass public would have remained in the darkness. 

Moreover, the little notice that these papers took of what was 
transpiring on India’s northwest frontier in comparison to other news 
items of India and China brought by the overland mail, and that 
too, frequently of a contradictory character, must only have confused 
the reader. 

Thus, when The Times and the Manchester Guardian, in 1838 
stated that considerable public excitement had been caused by the 
warlike measures in Persia,! they reflected the opinion of only a small 
minority of population, 

Again of the total population of 27 million and a few thousand 
More in 1841, 699, 345 lived in the cities and towns.2 This is about 
39 percent. The newspapers published in the cities, though largely 
read in the cities, also circulated in the country, through informal 
methods of circulating newspapers. Thus came the newspaper societies 
composed of six or a dozen families who combined to subscribe to a 
London or a provincial paper or sometimes to both.3 However, these 
Papers used to be a day or two old, and the provincial papers only 
carried meagre and stale news, for no daily papers were published 
outside London until after 1855. “Hence comparatively fresh and 
detailed national and world news was available to rural readers only 
if they had access at second or third hand, to copies‘of London 
papers sent down through the Ppost.’*4 

At any rate, in the thirties the artisans and labourers in both 
town and country were not interested in the newspaper but in cheap 
weekly papers such as Chambers Edinburgh Journal or The Penny 
Magazine. The latter in Particular tried to pay more attention to 
Indian topics and even contained light articles on Central Asia, but 


when after initial Popularity its prestige waned its influence also must 
have decreased.5 


October 1838. Leeds Mercury of 3 


November 1838 only quoted the fearful note of the Lendon journals. 


2 The Economist, 4 November 1843, p. 175. 
è Altick. p. 323, 

4 Ibid, p. 324, 

5 Supra p. 163, 
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The Chambers Edinburgh Journal proved very successful in 
providing light reading. Its circulation in 1845 also reached a high 
figure of 90,0001 It reviewed Wolff’s Mission to Bokhara but 
intentionally avoided discussing political issues.2 Later it gave some- 
idea of Waghorn’s efforts to open up a new land route to India.3 
Incidentally this subject had been discussed with illustrations by jour- 
nals such as the Pictorial Times and the London Illustrated News. 


In 1856 Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys were reviewed and assured 
of popular demand. Such articles influenced the general mind in an 
indirect way. Thus, when Bokhara was described on Wolff’s testi- 
mony as savage, the later advances of Russia towards its subjugation 
were viewed as more welcome step than otherwise. 

The general feeling of the Churchmen at the time of the Afghan 
war was very well conveyed in 1843 by the Christian Remembrancer : 
the organ of the High-Church party. Its editor, William Scott, 
commanded great influence in London.* The journal took a very 
realistic attitude of the Russian element in the issue. Remarking on 
the presence of the “famous”? and ‘‘mysterious’’Vitkevitch it said, 
“probably he was what it is quite consistent with Russian policy to 
employ a tool, more or less encouraged to believe himself an agent 
and thrown aside as a tool the moment his services ceased to be 
advantageous. Possibly, too, the designs of Russia were as indefinite 
as his Commission.” The paper was prepared to believe that the 
amount of danger might have been exaggerated but to its existence 
more or less “we have strong testimony” of people like Macneill, 
Ellis and Burnes. 

However, it still criticised the policy of the Government follow- 
ed in Afghanistan and thought the war “unjust, unnecessary and 
impolitic”. It spoke of the “assumed necessity” of crossing the 
Indus and thus believed that the Government had not conformed to 
the code of international morality. 

Incidently, this article gives a good glimpse of the disposition 
“of the politically alert section of the public mind and the amount of 


1 Henry Curwen A History of Book Sellers, The Old and New. (London, 1873) 
p 244. 

2 Chambers Edinburgh Journal, 6 September 1845, 

3 Ibid, 6 December, 1845. 

4 Ibid, 6 September 1856. 

5 D N.B. li, p. 112. 
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Public knowledge on this issue in 1837” and is worth quoting. ‘‘We 
had a general idea that Afghanistan was a mountainous country and 
that it lay somewhere between India and Persia, we had heard the 
names of Cabul, Candahar and Ghuznee ; and we attached some 
meaning, very slightly connected with latitude and longitude, to the 
Mention of Herat. Our political conceptions were equally vague with 
Our geographical. We had two or three names of places above men- 
tioned ; we believed that Dost Muhammed held in Afghanistan some 
kind of supremacy from which Shah Shujah had been deposed ; and 
stood in some relation or the other of friendship or hostility towards 
Prince Kamran of Herat, whose name was at that time rather the 
most familiar of the three. We connected these names in different 
combinations with an indefinite fear of danger to our Indian CDG 
We had heard much of the influence of Russia at the Court of Persia 
of her intrigues in Central Asia, of her emissaries and stirrers-up of 
discontent in India ; and our most fixed was our well-founded idea, 
that Russia, whether dealing with Circassians, Persians or Afghans, 
was neither moderate in her wishes, nor scrupulous in her choice of 
means, that she cared less than nothing for our interests, nothing for 
those of general humanity and much for her own.’ 


These ideas about Russia and the Central Asian problem were 
carried on by Scott in 1855 to the Saturday Review, which he helped 
in founding and to which he constantly contributed. More or less, 


they also loom large in the fifties and the sixties on the Central Asian 
horizon. 


An isolated incident which had the appearance of a public 
demonstration occurred in 1856. A public meeting was organised at 
Newcastle protesting against the Persian war.4 In this meeting a 
letter of Urquhart was read. Urquhart had much influence amongst 


the merchants and manufacturers of Glasgow and Newcastle and 
this meeting only indicated a sectional interest. 


On-the- whole, 


in the fifties and sixties the country was basking 
in the sunshine of 


economic prosperity. As Britannia ruled the 
waves the sense of national Security and the safety of the realm was 
1 Even in this article the name has been spelt as Hamram. 


` Christian Remembrancer, May 1843, p. 606. 
3 D.N.B, li, p. 113. 


4 Free Press, 31 December, 1856. 
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assured. The trust in British institutions increased and the indica- 
tions of social stability fostered the idea that strong government was 
neither necessary nor desirable.1 There were two other influences 
working in this period, reconciling between them order and move- 
ment. Belief in the common moral code shared by most groups in 
society and in institutions—social, political and moral—emphasised 
the national unity. At the same time the belief in free discussion 
and inquiry in solving differences was also perceptible. In keeping 
with this spirit of the age the controversy on Central Asia also 
entered the field of discussion at different levels. While in quar- 
terlies and other magazines a more serious discussion took place, the 
more popular journals such as Bentley's Miscellany, Once a week 
and Good Words showed an inclination to treat Central Asia from 
the political viewpoint.2 All these articles were now initiating more 
and more people to the Central Asian Seance. 


After 1867 there are increasing signs of political consciousness 
and the interest of this feature devolves upon the efforts made by 
both parliamentary parties to win the support of the working man ; 
now that they were enfranchised. Generally speaking the British 
intelligentsia leaned more towards Liberalism in politics ;3 the 
Liberal party was, however, the first to make the bid for working 


class sympathy. 

The character of both the parties had already undergone a 
change and now under the Liberal grand old man’s umbrella all 
these—Whigs, Liberals, Radicals, Labourites and Republicans—flocked 
together. On the other hand Disraeli and Derby were infusing 
new vigour and giving new adaptability to the Conservative party. 
On both sides tremendous effort was being made to enrol as many 
people on their side as possible. As a result of these efforts we 
have new socio-political clubs founded and the membership of a 
few old ones such as the Reform and the Carlton expanded to 
admit new members. These were no doubt, upper and middle 
class clubs. Similar club activity was also expanded in the provinces 
where in 1867 the Manchester Reform Club was started. In the 


a A. Briggs, Victorian People (London, 1954), p. 17. 

2 “The Persian War”, Bentley's Miscellany, (February 1857) ‘The English in 
India’, Once a week, (26 April 1862) ; (7 September 1867) ‘City Life in the 
Capital of the Oesbegs’ Good Words (1871), see also supra. 

3 O.F Christie, The Transition to Democracy 1867-1914 (London 1934) p. 6l. 
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middle class club formation the Conservatives were more successful.* 
But at the same time it was the working men’s support which 
formed the chief target of attack. 


Two important developments in the working men’s attitude 
towards Russia and India, as bearing on the Central Asian problem 
took place after 1867. Rightly or wrongly the Liberal party had 
come to be identified with philo-Russianism and its support for 
the policy of masterly inaction was the visible sign in Central 
Asian politics. How this philo-Russianism affected working men’s 
support in the election of 1868 was shown by what happened at 
Dewsbury. The basic hatred of Russia in the working men’s mind 
had asserted itself in this election. The candidate who was returned 
with working men’s support at Dewsbury was a leading Jewish 
barrister, John Simon. Though he was a Liberal his views on 
Britain’s foreign policy were peculiarly noteworthy. He took an 
independent line. In 1870 he organised a protest meeting at Mansion 
House against the persecution of Jews in Roumania and Servia.2 
Later in 1879, he even warned Gladstone that unless he changed 
his opinions concerning the Jews of Germany and Eastern Europe, 
the Jews in England might be driven to secede from the Liberal 
Party to which three-fourths of them belonged. In 1882 he 


was to enter a vigorous protest in Parliament against their ill- 
treatment in 1882.4 


It is not suggested here, that all the working men were 


anti-Russian, nor that all Jews were Russophobes, but this was 
an indication of an important development in British politics, 


The second development pertains to the attitude of the working 
classes towards imperialism. Radicals like Dilke were making a 
distinction between the Colonies and the dependencies (including 
India), “in contradistinction to the earlier writers on colonial affairs, 
who mostly confined themselves to the Settlement Colonies and 
the modern Imperialists, who are apt to look upon the connection 
with the Dominions as of primary and with the dependencies as 
of merely secondary importance.”5 With Dilke it was the other 


1 Hanham, pp. 100. 

2 D.N.B., Lii, p. 265. 

3 Hanham. See the footnote on p. 95. 
4 D.N.B. op cit. 
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way about. According to him, “the arguments which led him to 
conclude that the retention of the self-governing colonies offered 
no advantages to the mother country do not apply to the depen- 
dencies.”* 


With regard to India particularly he developed the idea of the 
Trusteeship of Britain in his Greater Britain. 


At the end of the sixties the influence of the anti-Colonial 
School may be said to culminate and to begin to be superceded 
by anew outlook on the Colonial question. The Separatism of 
the Manchester School was never really popular. The extension 
on the franchise in 1867 indirectly offered a chance to bring 
about the change of public opinion whether the working men of 
England had ever shared the views on Colonial policy of the middle 
class Governments, who ruled them, may bea debatable question, 
but already by 1871, assertions on their behalf were being made. 
Robert Macfie in a debate in the House of Commons on 12th May, 
1871 expressed his regret that the Government had so long failed to 
recognise “the great interest which the majority of the people and 
especially the working classes, felt in the subject of the relations 
between the mother country and her colonies.’* In fact, many 
working men had relations and friends in the Colonies and India, 
who were doing very well. They had no reason, therefore, ‘to 
look with any special favour on the Manchester school, which was 
essentially an employer’s movement and which showed little under- 
standing of the working men’s interest.’’ 


However, such definite opinions as Simon’s, condemning Russia, 
and those showing earnest solicitude for the consolidation and 
defence of the empire such as Macfie’s should not be wholly ascribed 
to working men, because in the sixties and the Seventies, the English 
working classes were largely inarticulate. But all are agreed as to the 
presence of restlessness among working men. Thus, when the reac- 
tion towards national self-assertiveness set in motion, these ideas 
vaguely became associated with that sentiment. At this moment 


Disraeli saw the chance of his lifetime in the interest of his party and 
wholeheartedly supported the swing which did so much to bring the 


1 Ibid. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, iii., cevi, (12 May 1871) p. 750. 


3 Bodelsen, p. 87. 
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second Disraeli Administration into power in 1874 and which charac- 
terised the foreign policy of that Government. 


In the meanwhile, more articulate opinions were in the See 
of being formed on Central Asia in more knowledgeable circles. An 
for public discussion of this problem recourse was taken to the Press. 


Early in 1868 Col. John Adye, by no means a Russophobe, 
had deemed it advisable to point public attention, particularly that 
of observers, to the fact that Russia was advancing in Central Asia. 
Adye had seen service in the Crimean War and in India during the 
Tevolt of 1857. While in India for nine years he also distinguished 
himself on many occasions including actions on the north west 
frontier? He was an advocate of the policy of conciliation and 
forbearance in India as well as in Afghanistan and later on he oppos- 
ed Lord Beaconsfield’s idea of the scientific frontier.” 


J.W.S. Wyllie replied to him in The Times.3 Wyllie, too, was 
a distinguished civilian and was Sir John Lawrence’s Secretary in the 
Foreign Office in India (1862-67). He was the literary exponent 
of the Masterly Inactivity Policy. To Wyllie’s voice was added 
the weight of Sir Charles Trevelyans’ opinion, another distinguished 
Indian Civilian.5 In July 1868, Robert Giffen in an excellent analy- 
tical study of the situation advocated a not very radical departure 
from the traditional policy of non-interference but the need for show- 
ing to the people in India and to Russia that Britain intended to 
defend her empire. Giffen was the assistant editor of The Economist 


from 1868-76 and was acquiring his fame as an outstanding econo- 
mist and statistician.’ 


By the middle of 1869, there was in England, rightly or wrongly 
a belief that the conquest of what was known as independent Tar- 
tary and the possible advance of Russia to the frontiers of Afghanis- 
tan did in some way threaten British power in India. The commo- 
tion necessarily tended to propagate itself. The expression of English 
1 D.N.B. suppl. i, p. 18. 
2 Infra, p. 414. 
3 The Times, 17 January 1868. 
4 cf his articles ‘Foreign Policy of Sir John Lawrence’, Edinburgh Review, cxxv, 
1867; “Masterly Inactivity” and “Mischievous Activity” in Fortnightly 
Review, (July-Dec. 1869) (Jan -June 1870) respectively, 
5 The Times, 20 January 1868. 


£ “The Question of Central Asia”, Fortnightly Review, (1 July 1868). 
7 DN.B. Twentieth century, 1901-30, p. 68. 
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opinion excited the native mind and the agitation of the native mind 
increased the apprehensions of the Englishman.* 

As the time passed people were able to perceive a deep cleavage 
between the two antagonistic theories. To the school of thought, 
which described the advance of Russia as a necessity which it would 
be equally immoral and futile to resist, many acquiesced in deference 
tather to its authority than from their own conviction. Sir John 
Lawrence had a strong tradition to back him up in his policy of non- 
interference. Governor Generals from Lord Dalhousie onwards had 
refrained from interfering in the regions beyond the north west 
frontier of India. Lord Mayo, even while pursuing a more active 
policy than his predecessors did not advocate any definite involve- 
ment of Britain in Afghanistan. Neither did Lord Northbrook. 
But then, the steady advance of Russia in central Asia hazardous, 
though it was, could not but hold out a future threat to the British 
Empire in India. In Britain as well as in India, even those who did 
not believe in the feasibility of Russian invasion of India, were pre- 
pared to cast doubts on the honesty and sincerity of Russian inten- 
tions and declarations.* 

Thus, the large number of people who followed the lead of the 
optimists, did so, only with lukewarm zeal. While the other view 
had been on the whole more popular. These spirited patriots warned 
the nation saying that a settled antagonism must prevail between the 
two European powers which were called to rule over Asia, and that 
though England might have neither the right nor the power to 
interfere with Russia so long as she confined her aggressions to the 
barbarous tribes in her neighbourhood, there were limits which 
Britain must forbid her to pass if she was to preserve her influence 
in Asia. To the minds of these more jealous people there was 
something which argued baseness and degeneracy in placarding 
humanitarian sentiments in the face of an aggressive military empire. 
In this respect the indignation of Sir Henry Rawlinson at the criti- 


1 cf. supra 228. Eastwick made his memorable speech on 9 July 1869 in which 
he said that Indian mind was agitated considerably and steps should be taken 
to allay the alarm. Also cf. The Times, 12 July 1869 where it analysed East- 
wick’s speech. See James Hutton, ‘The Central Asian Question’ in Belgravia 
(June 1869) sounding an alarming veiw ; The Galaxy, (August, 1869) show- 
ing that Britain was not alive to the problem and ‘Central Asia on Public 
Platform’ in the Cornhill Magazine (July-Dec. 1869) taking a more balanced 


view. Infra p. 384. 
2 Spectator, 12 Apri! 1873. 
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cism of his book in the Edinburgh Review is noteworthy. In his 
opinion the school of politicians represented by the Reviewer consti- 
tuted “the most dangerous enemies that are to bi 


e found to the peace 
and security of India” and he denounced the line of argument adopt- 


ed by the Reviewer as “unpatriotic in principle, unsound in theory 
and untrue in practice”. Rawlinson firmly believed that to proclaim 


the superiority of the Russian rule to the barbarous Islamism of the 
independent states of Central Asia was to stimulate encroachment, 
while the exaggeration 


of Britain’s difficulties, both military and 
financial, in furnishing means of defence could only tend to invite 
aggression, 


If the tempo of political activities in 1873 caused the experts 
to discuss the Central Asian problem incessantly, it could not do 
than produce popular excitement. 
Tenniel in Punch is evidence of this fact. 
British sentry Granville on the frontier o 


nebulous but still distant figures of a Russian Cossack with the 
words Khi-Va la? (Khiva la ?y Another cartoon of Punch on 
the Persian Shah’s London visit was an additional instance of the 
general feeling then prevailing in Britain. It jocularly represented 
the Shah assuring the Government of England that he would defend 
her frontiers from the advances of Russia. It was not only a 
significant commentary as to Persia’s position in relation to Russia, 
but it also suggested that when the Shah-in-Shah was himself unable 


to check those adyances on his own country, how was he to defend 
the Indian frontier ? 


other A striking cartoon by 
The cartoon depicted the 
f India challenging the 


In the more knowledgeable circle, and the knowledge of Central 
Asia was increasing day by day, the confusion over certain engage- 
ments with Russia regarding the idea of “the neutral zone” and 
Tumoured blunders on the part of Britain in delimiting the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan, was all the greater. All the newspapers 
and periodical journals dwelt upon these two topics and the 


1 Rawlinson, cf Introduction to th 

2 Punch 25 January 1873 ; p. 37. 

3 Punch 5 July. 1873; p. 5. 

4 Geographical Review ( 
Walker of the Great 
Notes on the Maps of 
materials collected in I 


e second edition, p. viii 


September 1873) Apart from several works, Col. J. Te 
Trigonometrical Survey of India brought out his new 
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Government came under severe criticism from all sides. Only public 
expressions of two opposing schools of theorists coupled with the 
loose talk of sacrificing British interests in Central Asia made heavy 
impact on the still inarticulate opinions of middle classes and on 
the definite attitudes of Russophobia and imperialism with which 
the British working classes were slowly identifying themselves, Of 
course, they hardly knew of the real state of affairs in Central Asia, 
but despite this ignorance they had a general feeling of apprehension 
concerning the empire of Britain in India. now standing in the 
dark shadow of Russia. 


Things were in this state when in 1874 new elections took 
place. The most important and permanent result of this election 
“was the marked swing to the Conservatives in middle class 
constituencies.” Also by 1874 most of the remaining Palmer- 
stonians had gone over to the Conservatives and the Conservative 
poll increased by approximately a thousand votes.2 Returned with 
a comfortable majority in the House of Commons, Disraeli was in 
a good position to fulfil his pledge of a spirited foreign policy given 
to the electorate. For this an occasion was soon to be had in the 
re-emergence of the Eastern question in 1876. But the task was not 
so very easy. In fact, the Disraeli Government from 1874 had to 
face serious difficulties the extent of which it failed to gauge. “Of 
these, the Campaign which Gladstone carried on against its Eastern- 
policy was, ‘‘if not the least important at least of subsidiary impor- 
tance. It made a great impression on the non-conformists and on 
the working classes.” However, until 1878 the Government more 
than held its own in the country because the Ministry’s foreign 
policy won a measure of approval from a section of the Liberals 
and from the Metropolitan Press headed by The Times. Again the 
Government’s Eastern policy was based on the anti-Russian feelings 
lying dormant in Britain. The excitation of such feelings was easy 
because all classes were interested and would have remained 
interested in exciting them. 


All the middle aged and elderly men who were now influential 
had acquired their strongest ideas on foreign politics during the 


1 Hanham, p. 225. 
2 Ibid., p. 227. 
3 Ibid., P. 228. 
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Crimean war, when men were in earnest and many of them were 
unable to shake off the impression of the convictions they then 
acquired All convinced Catholics regarded the Romanoff Govern- 
ment of Poland with hearty loathing and many were wholly unable 
to reconcile themselves to any improvement in the secular position 
of the detested “Eastern Schismatics.”? All Jews disliked the 
Russians for their narrow prejudices against the race and detested 
the Romanoffs for their persistent refusal to redress the legal 
oppression to which the most numerous of all Hebrew Communities 
were subjected. To almost all Anglo-Indians—and Anglo-Indians 
though powerless on general politics were influential on their own 
subjects—Russia was “a spectre exciting the kind of animosity 
which the revolution excited in Legitimists on the Society of Jesus 
“in ardent Protestants.” And finally English diplomats usually 
disliked and sometimes detested the Russian Foreign Office which 
they accused at once of overweening ambition and habitual faith- 
lessness. That is what happened when the Khivan treaty was 
published in England. What these diplomats did not like was 
faithlessness as to honourable engagements made in private.’ All 
the above sections were easily excitable. Except for the High 
Church party there was no antecedent disposition to resist this 
temptation. The average Englishman had his fixed ideas about 
every race and he regarded Russians as tyranny incarnate. He, 
therefore, distrusted every Russian movement. Thus when Gladstone 
examined the stories of Russian atrocities in Turkistan and decided 
that they had been exaggerated for party purposes or that they 
had been exaggerated out of hatred of any cause with which he 
sympathised,® this ordinary Englishman wondered how the ex- 
Premier could be so very unpatriotic. 


But if the people did believe in Russian atrocities in Turkistan, 
the stories of Bulgarian atrocities perpetrated by the Turks made 


1 Henry Reeve, for example, writing toa friend about the Crimean War said, 
that that war was carried on in defence of great principles of European law. 
not for the sake of Turks, cf. Laughton, Life of Henry Reeve, op. cit. vol. iis 
p. 254. 

2 Spectator, 4 November 1876. 

3 Spectator, 4 November 1876.- 

4 Supra, p. 68. 

5 W. E. Gladstone, “Russian policy and deeds in Turkistan’, . The Contem- 
porary Review, vol. 28 (November. 1876) pp. 873. 
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them loathe the Bashi-Bazouks.! Gladstone’s condemnation this. 
time of the Turks, received support from every liberal-minded 
Englishman, working class deputations waited on Lord Derby? ; 
and an Eastern Question Association was formed, whose immediate 
aim was to promote resistance to Disraeli’s alliance with the Turks. 
In the month of August and the first week of September 1876 a 
storm of protests broke out in the country, coming in the first 
place not from any official Liberal politician but from the organi- 
sations of the people and spontaneous protest meetings were helu 
throughout the country. As a result of the exertions made by 
people like A.J. Mundela, the Radical M.P. for Sheffield, whose 
whole career was devoted to strengthening the alliance between the 
Liberal party and organising labour—William Morris, one of the 
early Socialists, a poet arid an artist and Henry Broadhurst,a Labour 
leader, a national conference on the Eastern Question was held in 
December 1876. The response was great.4 It was in this meeting. 
that E.A. Freeman, the well-known historian spoke out his mind 
in his oft-quoted sentences. “‘Perish the interests of England, Persia 
our dominions in India sooner than we should strike one blow or 
speak one word on behalf of the wrong against the right’’5 


By this time the Eastern Question had become a very complex 
issue. On the surface the moral issues appeared clean cut, but 
beneath this were the intricacies of secret diplomacy and rival impe- 
rialist interests. Moreover, in spite of angry outbursts everywhere 
on Turkish brutality there was no corresponding increase in sympathy 
for Russia. With the possibility of Russia coming out victorious in 
Russo-Turkish war, the traditional Russophobia was not slow to 
emerge again. Disraeli’s speech on 9th November only provided a 
suitable opportunity. 

It has been noted above that in the last two years (1877-78) 
Disraeli’s foreign policy had received a measure of Liberal support. 
There were people who were not enthusiastic about holding the 


1 Bashi-bazouks were those Circassian Muslims, who had migrated en bloc to 
Turkey when Circassia was subdued by the Russians. 

2 W. H. G. Ammytage, A. J. Mundela, 1825-1897 (hereafter Mundela) (London, 
1951) p. 169. Also cf. E. P. Thompson, William Morris (hereafter William 
Morris) (London 1955), p. 240. 

3 William Morris, p. 240 

4 The Times, 9 December 1876 

5 Mundela, p. 174 
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national conference on the Eastern Question. Chamberlain, Har- 
«court and Dilke had looked coldly on the idea. Hartington opposed 
it because “it would get into the hands of men of extreme 
-opinions,””2 

Outside the Liberal ranks, “a small group on the extreme 
left, together with a few Radicals—men as diverse as Karl Marx, 
Frederick Harrison, the Positivist leader, H. M. Hyndman, the 
Tory feeling his way towards socialism and Joseph Cowan, the 
Radical M.P. for Newcastle, were inflexibly opposed to any compro- 
mise with Russia, believing that every diplomatic or military defeat 


suffered by the Tsar would hasten the course of the progressive 
“movement throughout the world”’.2 


The above group was constantly on its guard. It had to see 
that it did not become aligned with the imperialist party headed by 
Disraeli and the Queen herself, whose support was motivated by 
grandiose plans of British influence in the Near East, It had to keep 
clear of even more dubious anti-Russian propaganda in the Press and 
-on platforms promoted by financial speculators, who had bought- 
up enormous numbers of depreciated Turkish bonds worth some 
£ 165,000,000 which had come to the market at this time. On the 
other hand, the Liberal Associations, the Labour Representation 
League and the rank-and-file Radicals and Trade Unionists, who 
were conducting in the country the anti-Turkish agitation in fayour 
of the oppressed European nations were in equal danger of becoming 
the tools of interested Liberal politicians and of Russian imperia- 
lism. 


No sooner had Plevna fallen and the Russians advanced further 
than Morris noted on 23 January 1878 that the Eastern Question 
Association had begun losing support;* and the resistance grew 
feebler. The patriotic Press began its onslaught and anti-Russian 
‘demonstrations were held in the provinces with some working class 
support. Even in Sheffield, Mundela’s own constituency, some 
20,000 inhabitants passed a resolution favouring the government 
policy. Later Karl Marx noted that this growing opposition of the 

1 Mundela, pp. 170 seqq. 

2 William Morris, p. 246 

3 Ibid. i 
4 Ibid. p. 254 

5 William Morris. P. 259 
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workers to Russia was prompted not by Jingoism but by the British 
public’s traditional and healthy opposition to Tsarism.1 


During this period of reaction and strife, there had sprung up 
against the Eastern Question Association, rival organisations like 
“The National Society for Resistance to Russian Aggression and 
Protection of British Interests.”? On the Government side measures 
were already being taken first of all to pool the resources of the 
empire to meet any Russian aggression either in Europe or in Asia 
to protect British interests. In this effort the question of Central 
Asia was again raised. 

In view of the divergent schools of thought, opinions among 
the Anglo-Indians come to be sharply divided on specific issues such 
as the occupation of Quetta, the reorganisation of the border province 
of Punjab and the authority of the Home Government in calling the 
Indian troops in the Mediterranean. Salisbury very aptly divided 
the two factions into the Quettites and the Anti-Quettites. In July 
1877 he had written to Lytton that “the opinion here has been quite 
incapacitated for the decision of such questions by the violent con- 
troversies.? Further he observed, “ You must be in one camp or the 
other : you must either disbelieve altogether in the existence of the 
Russians or you must believe that they will be at Candahar next 
year. Public opinion recognises no middle holding ground.” 


Here Salisbury used the word “public” perhaps only to mean 
the knowledgeable Anglo-Indians, because the masses of people were 
still not in a position to form any definite opinion. They had their 
fixed attitude and that was Anti-Russian. They changed their half- 
formed opinions on the question of the Eastern crisis only in the 
light of the events that took place in that sphere. However, in this 
class also the anxiety over the continued advance of Russia towards 
India had become a sort of article of faith. It was noted by an 
observer, ‘even that large portion of them whose interest in Indian 
affairs is of such a vague sort that they would be puzzled to say in 
which hemisphere India is situated and with whom Central Asia is 
a geographical expression conveying no definite idea-even this class 


1. Ibid, see footnote on p. 262, 
2 Mundela, p- 182 

8 Salisbury vol. ii, p. 159 

4 Ibid 
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may be credited with a real anxiety on the point. °’! 

In such a franzied state of opinion the news of the arrival of the . 
Russian mission at Kabul was received. It was declared by 
a section of the anti-Russian press that this was an additional 
proof of Russian duplicity, because even when the Congress of 
Berlin was sitting, they had despatched this mission to Kabul to 
win over the Amir. Northbrook in his speech at Winchester 
disputed such extravagant claims and laboured to show that it was 
physically impossible for any mission to travel that fast.2 

Northbrook spoke at Winchester only ten days prior to the 
date of expiry of an ultimatum given to the Amir Shere Ali to 
make his position clear and before British forces would advance 
on his country. The country had been prepared to face the possi- 
ble outbreak of the Second Afghan War. In the months of 
October and November all the newspapers and particularly The Times 
carried on an open discussion of the Central Asian problem. A 
number of letters from Prominent Liberal leaders, ex-viceroys and 
retired Anglo-Indian Officers appeared almost daily in the papers 
Stating the issues involved in the Afghan policy followed by the 
Government. Against the rising tide of Russophobia and the news © 
of the proferred insult of a Semi-barbarous Amir of Afghanistan to 
a powerful British mission of Sir Neville Chamberlain? the saner 
advice to keep calm could hardly have any effect. In the beginning 
‘of the year 1878 only people such as Bright had sounded words of 
caution against excessive use of expressions and phrases vague as they 
might be, arousing emotions in public. Referring to such phrases 
as ‘the balance of power’ or the ‘British interests’ used by the Tories, 
Bright quoted a few lines of a poet in a public meeting’ in Birmin- 
gham which said; 

Religion, Freedom, Vengeance—What you will. 

A word is enough a mankind to kill™— 

Some cunning phrase by faction caught and spread, 

That guilt may reign, and wolves and worms be fed. 
_1G. Chesney, “Russia and India”, 

1878) pp. 605 

2 The Times, 12 November 1878 

3 On hearing of the Russian mission 
mission on 8 September 1878. The 
widely reported in British papers. 

4 Leeds Mercury, 14 January 1878 
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at Kabul, Lytton arranged to send this 
mission was stopped and this fact was 
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Later in that year a prominent Liberal Indian leader then in 
England spoke on behalf of his country in a letter to The Times saying 
that “in the present state of Indian matters even an humblest native 
of India like myself has the remotest desire to see Russia to be in 
England’s place in India” 

Despite many such exertions to prevent the war in Afghanistan, 
the war did come. On the eve of the declaration of war Lord Cran- 
brook, the Secretary of State for India released to the Press the 
Government dispatch sent to the Government of India reviewing the 
situation. Though it was not possible to stop the war, protesting 
voices indeed were heard in certain sections. 

In October 1878 only, an Afghan Committee of influential 
people was formed under the chairmanship of Lord Lawrence himself. 
A few meetings were held by this Committee to protest against the 
war? but these were mostly meetings arranged by special organisations, 
and there was nothing like any widespread or general agitation.? 

An anti-Afghan war supplies Association with its head-quarters 
at the Junior Reform club had been found in Manchester to 
promote the stoppage of supplies for the purposes of the war with 
Afghanistan. But this demonstration appeared more like an 
employers’ and business men’s expression of opinion than that of 
the masses. f 

With the war declared in Afghanistan, it was pretty well 
understood that an emergency session of Parliament would be 
summoned to discuss the issue. The whole month of November, 
therefore, was spent by M.P.s and other leaders in addressing their 
constituents. Among them the Liberal Associations and the Liberal, 
Radical and Pacifist members were most vocal in the Midlands and 


the north of England. 7 

The Darlington Liberal Association passed a resolution cond- 
emning the withholding of papers promised to Parliament and 
costly war preparations in India. It announced that a public mee- 
ting would be called to protest against the Government’s 


policy. Similar demonstrations were held in Burnley, Stirling, 


1 The Times, 11 October 1878 

2 The Daily News, 28 October 1878 $ 

3 G. C. Thompson, Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield. 1875-1880. London, 
1886) vol. ii- p. 502; 

4 Manchester Guardian, 25 November 1878. 
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* Merthyr Tydvil, Stoke-on-Trent, Wolverhampton, Prestwich near 

Manchester, Leicester, Halifax, Birmingham, Liskeard, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, Tunstall, Portsmouth, Bedford, Morpeth, Hackney, 
‘Paisley, Stafford, Dewsbury, Edinburgh and Bradford. 

In some of these demonstrations the hands of specific “‘inte- 
rests” were to be noticed. To give one example, in Wolverhampton 
and South Staffordshire it was felt that the war would hit the 
hardware trade as towns in this county had large business 
connections with Bombay and Calcutta In Birmingham John 
Bright and Joseph Chamberlain had been invited to attend a town’s 
meeting called by the “Midland Arbitration Union upon the Afghan 
Question.” 

In some of the towns non-Confo; 
protesting at the war. The non-Conformists formed the backbone 
. of the Liberal Party and their effective strength was concentrated 
in the bigger towns, particularly those of the Midlands and York- 
shire. Their protest meetings were held in Birmingham’ and Brad- 
ford.4 The latter was a particularly big demonstration. 

In Edinburgh the meeting had been organised by Edinburgh 
United Pri sbyterian Presbytery. It not only denounced the war 
but directed their Ministers to speak to their congregations. 

Lastly, the Labour Representation League of London com- 
Plained of the Afghan policy which would tax the taxpayer more 


and increase the burden on the nation’s. already overburdened 
exchequer.5 


rmists were more active in 


1 Leeds Mercury, 21 November 1878. ra 
2 Hanham, p. 118 

3 Leeds Mrcury, 30 November 1878. 

4 Ibid, 2 December 1878. 

5 Ibid, 30 November 1878 
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Before the Crown took over the administration of India from 
the’ Company in 1858 there existed a sort of double government for 
India.. A notice of the hierarchy of decision-makers would, there- 
fore, prove useful. 

In England proprietors of India stock elected the directors of 
the East India Company. A chairman and a deputy chairman were 


appointed annually by these directors. 
Ostensibly the control of the entire administration of India 


was in their hands and they worked by dividing themselves into 
several Committees. The court of directors was a deliberative body 
holding in their hands the entire patronage of the Company. They 
were aided by a very effective staff of executive officers under the 
names of secretaries, examiners and clerks. The latter did the 
collecting and arranging of the facts and the actual drafting of 
dispatches, 

Besides several committees which conducted all the general 
business, there was one Committee known as the Secret Committee 
composed of the Chairman, the deputy Chairman and the senior 
director. To this special committee was entrusted diplomatic 
business. Of what was done in this committee the other directors 
knew nothing. 

Now over the Court generally and over those several com- 
mittees, but especially over the Secret Committee, the India Board 
was empowered to exercise sovereign control. This India Board 
or the Board of Control or more correctly the Board of Com- 


_missioners for the affairs of India was a part of the administration 


of the Crown with a considerable staff of assistants and clerks. It 
was this body’s function to control the Court of directors. 

In general matters of administration the Board supervised the 
despatches of the Court—in all political matters belonging to the 
secret department it originated them. The members of the Secret 
Committee had only to sign the despatches thus originated. 
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Virtually, therefore, the President of the Board of Control 
was the Secret Committee ; and in his evidence before the Official 
Salaries Committee, Lord Broughton made this clear by boasting 
that he himself had trought about the Afghan War, although the 
decision regarding the Afghan war had been taken in India by 
Lord Auckland himself. 

The Governor-General-in-Council was the. supreme authority 
in India. The Governor General was nominated by the Crown. Of 
his Council, appointed by the Company, the Ordinary members 
were three. The Commander-in-Chief was an extraordinary member 
of the Council, over and above a fifth member attending to the 
work of law-making. 


This arrangement, but not the principle of dualism, came to 


an end in 1858 when the President of the Board of Control and 


the Court of directors were replaced by the Secretary of State-in- 
Council. Lord Salisbury’s amendment in 1869 to the Act of 18581 
Virtually made the Secretary of State as powerful as the old Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. 

The system of administration in Indi 
after 1857. By the Councils Act of 18 


Government. The Governor General himself held charge of the 
foreign department which conducted the correspondence of India 
with neighbouring Powers. He also kept the London Cabinet 
informed on questions of Asiatic policy connected with India, 
Normally, the Council worked with the majority rule, but where 
the Governor General thought that the question involved essentially 
the safety, tranquillity or interests of the British possession in India, 
be could overrule the majority of his Council, 

Apart from this top machine, which more or less took decisions 
and whose opinions direct] 
the Anglo-Indian officials 
with ideas, ambitions and 


1 The Cambridge History of India, op. cit. vol, Vi, p. 214 
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Partly by their feeling of insecurity inseparable from 
their position and partly by their love of movement and adventure 
bred by the tedium of their lives, these officials were often quick 
to take alarm with but slight provocation. A great war was to the 
mass of civil servants and military men a positive Godsend and no 
doubts as to its issue entered their heads. 

In the thirties a section of these officials on the northwest 
frontier of India was alarmed by the Persian attack on Herat, the’ 
key to India. On finding out about the Russian support of the 
Shah, they began speculating over the degree of Persian power and 
influence throughout Central Asia and conjured upa few clear and 
many hazy pictures in their minds. 

Even to those who were not on the frontier, the condition of 
British power in India, did not appear at all good. No doubt Lord 
Auckland’s position in the spring of 1838 was one of extraordinary 
difficulty. Herat was under a heavy siege. Both Macneill and 
Burnes did not fare well and the Kandahar Chiefs were actively 
engaged in communication with Persian and Russian advisors. The 
States of Indore, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Kotah were all more or less 
in confusion while active measures against the Gaekwad of Baroda 
were likely and a war with both Ava and Nepal was being talked 
of. 

Some idea as to what an intelligent English officer thought at 
the time can be had from a remark by Sir Charles Metcalfe. ‘Our 
great danger is not from a Russian power but from the fading of the 
impression of our invincibility from the minds of the native inhabi- 
tants of India”? A 

Again Metcalfe neither agreed with those who said that the 
British empire rested on opinion, nor with others who believed that 
it rested on force. “It, in fact, depends on both,” he declared.2 
But Metcalfe, however, was known to hold opinions differing from 
the majority of his contemporaries.? In the general raising of an 
alarm on the frontier, therefore, he had no share. 

However, it would be wrong to lay more emphasis on what 
Lord Auckland’s officers thought of troubles on the north west fron- 


1 Sir J. W. Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers, (London 1889) new edn., vol. i, 
p. 624 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. p. 622. 
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tier. What was more important was Auckland’s own assessment of 
the situation. The opinions of the former were important in so far 
as they helped or handicapped Auckland’s independent power of 
judgement in his diffident state of mind created partly by his own 
weakness and partly by his lack of information and guidance. 
If there were no Afghan disaster in 1841 Lord Auckland per- 
haps would have gone down in history as a far-sighted diplomat, 
` as his “attempt to extend the influence of the British Government 
right up to the Hindukush was strategically correct.”! It is very dif- 
ficult to go through his not very numerous letters to his chief Politi- 
cal advisor Sir William Macnaghten, to Sir John Hobhouse and Lord 
Palmerston, and still not sympathise with him in his thinking. It is 
equally difficult not to see apoint of reason in his arguments even 
when one chooses to disagree with the Governor General’s conclusion 
derived from the process of thought. 


Auckland’s kind Consideration and sincere appreciation of the 
work done for him b 


who read his letters, 


merit? to Hobhouse, 

In this transaction Hobhouse had taken Burnes’s side, but 
Auckland had his own reasons for disagreeing. “In Measuring my 
conduct in these very difficult and hazardous transactions” he wrote 
Hobhouse, “you should closely measure dates and the state of my 
information at each step. Macneill was or at least I have every 


I may fairly have 
been thought wrong when unmeasured hostility and a total disregard 


also in the disposal of our money’’.s 


1 Afghanistan, p. 85 


2 an Mus., Add. Mss, 37694, fo. 113, Auckland to Hobhouse 18 November 


3 Ibid 


“en 
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The whole of Auckland’s frontier policy was based on three 
important objects, in pursuance of which he had no time to pause : 
the intimate connection in Afghanistan, a peaceful alliance at Lahore, 
and an established influence in Sind.1 These were the objects for 
which he was prepared to take some risks. 

This readiness to act on the part of Lord Auckland at first 
appears rather intriguing when it is remembered that he was sent’ to 
India with the belief that he was a “safe” and reliable man.2 He had 
worked well with Palmerston while First Lord of Admiralty and the 
two were on excellent terms. But ona closer examination Auckland 
is better understood. 

Auckland saw that the powerful Sikhs on the immediate border 
of British dominions were “our first friends and most steadfast 
allies.” Further north lay Afghanistan with its traditional hostility 
towards the Sikhs. Auckland hardly believed that “Dost Mahomed 
will be satisfied with anything that would not be offensive to Runjit 
Singh” and yet the Amir “ought to be satisfied that he is allowed to 
remain in peace and is saved from actual invasion”. But that Dost 
Mahomed “is reckless and intriguing and will be difficult to keep 
quiet, as are the other Afghans, Sikhs, Heratees, Russians and 
Persians.’’4 

It was a fine imbroglio of diplomacy and intrigue. Auckland 
was conscious that it had more of bluster than real strength. “Yet” 
he apprehensively remarked, “it is impossible not to feel that the 
East and West are drawing sensibly nearer to each other.’’ 

Auckland was not satisfied with the British policy in Persia 
which he thought was anomalous. ‘Shah is playing sad pranks” 
he wrote, ‘‘and is daily becoming more and more the tool of Russia”; 
while Britain followed a “policy of supporting and strengthening him 
in the West and opposing him in the East”.6 

The need of the hour was the utmost caution. John Colvin, 


Lord Auckland’s private secretary, could be expressing only his 


1 Brit. Mus., Ibid, fo. 21, Auckland to Hobhouse, 23 August 1838 


2 Webster, vol. ii. p. 742. | 
3 Brit. Mus., Add. Mss. 37692, fo. 4; Auckland to Macneill, 15 September 


1837. 
4 Ibid., folios 71, 72, 73, Auckland to Hobhouse, 6 January 1838 


5 Ibid. 
6 Tbid. fo. 83; Auckland to Elphinstone (The Governor of (Madras) 16 January 


1838 
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master’s voice when he said “it is in Europe and in Persia that the 
battle of Afghanistan most probably be‘ultimately fought.” 


The first nine months of the year 1838 when the siege of Herat 
continued were for Auckland months of heart searching. Both 
Macneill'and Burnes had failed. The long drawn out negotiations 
with the astute Sikh ruler who would not easily let his mind be 
known, made Auckland suspicious and nervous. But he would not 
take a plunge in the dark. Runjit Singh would await the result of 
the siege of Herat and so would Lord Palmerston at home. William 
Macnaghten and Claude Wade, the political Agent at Ludhiana, 

- were for action. 


What worried Auckland the most was ‘our ignorance of what 
is passing in the Persian Camp, the obscure responsibility of the 
Government here in regard to Persia and to European politics”, 
and finally “the certain cause of Shah Shuja in a war to be carried 
on 600 miles from our frontier”. Auckland never felt more diffi- 
dent. On one side he did not want to cause any pain to Macnaghten, 
who was ably conducting negotiations at Lahore, while on the 


other he had no letter from either Macneill or Hobhouse for three 
months.’ 


By the beginning of July 1838 Lord Auckland more or less 
decided to act boldly on the frontier. He had arrived at this decision 
on his own, but was sufficiently sympathised with and encouraged by 
not only his frontier officers but even his commander-in-chief Sir 
Henry Fane, Henry Princep, a member of his Council and Lord 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Madras.’ 


Auckland’s various letters from July to October make a very — 


interesting reading as they throw much light on his frontier policy, 
and on events in the middle east and their mutual bearing. 

Writing to Macnaghten he spoke of how Dost Mahomed 
“rejected our alliance and is lending himself to every scheme” that 


1 Ibid, fo. 93; Colvin to Burnes 21 January 1838 

2 Ibid. Add. Mss. 37693; folios 15, 16, AuckInd to Macnaghten 1 June 1838 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid, fo. 37; Colvin to Macnaghten, 12 June 1838 

5 Ihid. fo. 44; Auckland fo Sir Robert Grant (the Governor of Bombay) 5 
June 1838. 

® Ibid. fo. 65; Colvin to Macnaghten, 1 July 1838. 

? Ibid fo. 89; Auckland to Macnaghten, 9 July 1838. 
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may disturb the peace of India itself. There is some element of 
truth in this but there is much more which is not true. But Auck- 
land, now confident of his Sikh alliance, was looking forward to 
“ta clear field of action before me and a fair prospect of success.’’2 

Auckland was still not sure whether he was taking a right step 
aimed at re-establishing Shuja, but he was sure that action in Afghani- 
stan could not be looked upon as a breach of treaty with Persia, 
which he was all eagerness to emphasise, as the measure was taken 
in self-defence; though it was prompted ‘by the avowed policy of 
the Persian Court and by the hostile proceedings of the Russian 
agents.’’8 

Of the latter, however, Auckland thought “‘very little”. “We 
do not think much” Colvin wrote, ‘‘of 12000 Russians even if they 
have got to Khiva. They will have enough to do for many a day to 
come in bringing the Turkomans into order and Russia is not up to 
the point yet of making her forces on any part of them for offensive 
operations against us in a near India.* 

Both Auckland and Colvin in the above letter were referring 
to a current rumour that Russians were advancing with a large force 
on Khiva. But they were not to be feared. If that were so, where 
did the justification for Auckland’s active measure lay ? 

There were several other forces working. When Khiva fell 
to Russia and the process was bound to be accelerated, “a great 
impression will be produced by this increase to the Russo-Persian 
influence” and “we must act in the east of Afghanistan ‘betimes 
and with decided vigour.”® In addition to the other recommen- 
dations there was this. “Unless we settle the question at least for 
the current cycle of years by a bold movement on the frontier we 
shall be facing on the alternative which it may perhaps be difficult 
anyhow to escape of a European war with Russia.” ê 

In the second place, “a great collateral advantage will be 


gained by success in this measure. When it shall have been 


1 Jhid. fo. 93 Auckland to Mancnaghten, 10 July 1838. 

Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 37693; fo.90, Auckland to Hobhouse 10 july 1838 
Auckland to Hobhouse, 12 July 1838. 

Henry Bottinger (Br. representative in Sind) 12 July 


2 


3 Ibid. fo. 99; k 
4 Ibid. fo. 96; Colvin to 


1838. 
5 Ibid. fo. 103; Colvin to princep; 14 July 1838 


6 Ibid.. 
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accomplished our power of influencing the state of things in the 


Punjab upon Runjit Singh’s death will have been increased beyond 
calculation” 1 

Thirdly there were vague indications from the Home Govern- 
ment as Colvin believed, of some action in the South of Persia.? 
“But from this...we can scarcely hope to gain any solid and perma- 
nent advantage. Russia is, in that quarter, too near for us to 
expect to combat her with effect’’. 

Fourthly, Palmerston broke off relations with Persia “indepen- 
dently of our Afghanistan projects...and our course, therefore, is 
clear from any embarrassment’’.? 

Lastly, Auckland spoke of the ‘minds of public India’. He 
particularly adverted to the reports received from the Courts of 
Hansi, Mysore and Gwalior, in which the British Residents there 
spoke of ‘feverish restlessness”. Auckland concluded, “The Siege 
of Herat has much occupied the minds of the public of India and 
speculation upon the progress of the King of Iran and of the Roos- 
Walla have been life to the newswriter in every Court.’*4 

Auckland was quick to disclaim any fear of the Persian 
military “but religion and circumstance and historical association 
and the character of ignorance and magnificence which is attached 
to the Russian name have been at work on men’s mind and it might 
be a fatal mistake if the Persian and the Russian were allowed to 
plant their standard or fix their influence in advance”’.® 

Auckland had a difficult choice regarding his trans-Indus 
arrangements. On one side there was the “objectionable danger of 
remaining passive and a friendly power”. On the other, “the 
prospect of peace on the side of Ava, the increase given to our 
armies, the announcement of more strength towards Nepal upon 
the Ganges, the confirmed alliance with Runjit Singh and projects 
of offence rather than of defence” could ‘turn the tide of opinion”. 
He was sanguine in his hope that “we should everywhere be safe 


1 Ibid. fo. Il; Colvin to Major Felix (Private Secretary to the Bombay 
Governor) 28 July 1838. 


2 Ibid. 
3 Ihid., Add. Mss. 37694 fo. 18; Colvin to M; 
at Gwalior), 20 August 1838, 


` 4 Ibid., fo. 21; Auckland to Hobhouse, 23 August 1838. 
5 Ibid. 
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and quiet at home”. 

Then came the news of Persia’s retreat from Herat. Till now 
his measures were calculated to meet the ‘‘possible necessity of 
advancing upon Herat or of meeting in Candahar Persian troops 
and Russian officers”. There was now the possibility of “sending 
a smaller force” and not of abandoning the advance altogether. “I 
would rather err on the side of too much than of too little strength 
and would yet keep in readiness all the force the advance of which 
was originally intended.”’* 

While in India, Auckland was prepating for his Afghan 
expedition, he received letters announcing the probable declaration 
of independence by Mehemet Ali and it appeared that he might be 
called upon for military operations on the side of Baghdad or to- 
wards the Red Sea. He heartily hoped that this would not be the 
case “for it would most inconveniently divert our strength and 
though European interest must have the precedence for all Indian 
objects, I would rather quarrel with Turkey than with Egypt.” 

© Such an occasion did not arise. Auckland’s army successfully 
established: Shuja on the Kabul throne. But then the most difficult 
period came. It was never realised in India what a march by a 
big army over mountain terrain could mean, what an occupation 
of Afghanistan would be like and for how long the British force 
would be required to support Shuja, whose supposed popularity 
turned out to be a myth. First came the heavy drain on the Indian , 
exchequer. Auckland, from the beginning had never thought of 
going beyond the Hindukush, but he had definitely looked forward 
to Shuja’s power and influence growing faster under good manage- 
ment and good support. Such a move would convince Bokhara 
of good British intentions causing them to drop their unfriendly 
disposition. Thus, he would counteract all restlessness in Central 
Asia.$ ? i: 
Some of Lord Auckland’s views on Central Asia and Russia 
He instructed Macnaghten as to what attitude 


worth noting. : 
ae e towards the Russians, “should they have fixed 


the latter should tak 


1 Ibid. 
2 i fo. 103; Auckland to Sir Henry Fane, 11 November 1838, 


3 Ibid. fo. 48 ; Auckland to Sir James Lushington (the Chairman of the Board 


of Directors, East India Company) 17 September 1838. 
4 Ibid. Add. Mss. 37698 ; fo. 26 ; Auckland to Palmerston, 16 February 1840, 
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. themseives at Khiva”. The general spirit and object of the draft 
was : “to alarm the Russian Commanders as to the responsibility 
they will incur if they do not confine themselves within the limits 
avowed by their Government in Europe”? The Government of 
India considered Khiva a European question and at a stage when 


the English Ministry looked wholly to India to bear all the labour 


and sacrifices that might be necessary “to repel Russia from the 
Oxus”, it “plainly said to them that they must not rest upon such 
a calculation”’.2 

Auckland, too, was convinced of Russia’s double policy; 
“Courteous in Europe, aggressive in Asia”, He would not permit 
Russia to become the sole arbiter in Central Asia,4 and even 
suggested a Tripartite treaty between England, Russia and Persia 
“under which a limit should be placed to the advance’? until such 


time, “I look toa continuance of the struggle under false pretences ` 


to obtain positions of influence in Central Asia which will presently 
take the form of more open exertion and counteraction’’.5 

Auckland’s foresight here could only match with his later 
repentant but guileless heart. When he saw his hopes in Kabul 
being risked he preferred “to bear the taunt of its abandonment than 
to persevere in what promises to be a fearful and (financially at 
least) a ruinous struggle”. 

It is hardly to be doubted that Auckland was far ahead in 
his frontier policy and though he committed mistakes, he could 


See many things clearly through the fog of ignorance that covered 
the Central Asian scene at that time. 


The Afghan war left indelible impressions on the minds of 
many. Particularly the dread of the Khyber Pass, where thousands 
of the retreating English army perished, was great. As events came 
to pass, within a decade of the Afghan disaster came annexation of 
Sind in 1843 and of the Punjab in 1849. The river Indus now be- 

_came the political boundary of British India, being overlooked by 
two well-known mountain gates the Bolan Pass in Sind and Khyber 


1 Tbid. Colvin to Macnaghten, 12 April 1840, 
2 Ihid. 
3 Irid. Add. Mss. 37699. fo. 4; Auckland to Pal 


4 Ibid. Add. Mss. 37700 ; folios 20,21. 
1840, 


5 Ibid. Add. Mss. 37701 ; fo. 20 ; Auckland to Hob 
8 Ibid. Add, Mss, 37707; fo. 


merston, 20 April 1840. 


house, 15 August 1840. 
. 50 ; Auckland to Ellenborough, 22 December 1841. 
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pass to the north of the Punjab. For a few years the Government 
of India had much to do in suppressing lawlessness in those frontier 
areas and were little inclined to look much ahead or pay greater 
attention to external policy. In the Sikh wars in 1849 Dost 
Mahomed reappeared on the frontier but was disgracefully chased 
out. 
__No sooner had tranquillity returned to the frontier than Lord, 
Dalhousie was obliged to look to Afghanistan. In fact, the idea 
` of Afghanistan. forming a barrier had laid dormant. It was not 
possible to be quite indifferent to Afghanistan as the Afghan alliance 
was essential not only to thwart any aggression from the West, but 
it was also important in dealing with the fierce hill tribes on the 
Indian side of the Khyber Pass. In the early fifties the latter 
* necessity was more pressing. 

On his side even the Afghan Amir realised his mistakes and 
as early as 1850 was feeling his way towards the granting of for- 
giveness for his faults.’ Lord Dalhousie also felt that “the absence 
of all relations between the two Governments is mischievous, in 
every way, and desired a declaration of peace between the two. 

And above all the fact remained that though Russia was far away, 
she was advancing. Dalhousie looked with no little anxiety on the 
_ progress of Russia and while he was satisfied that there was then no“ 
present danger he believed that an attack upon India through 
‘Afghanistan was an object of which she (Russia) was not likely to lose 
sight and that it might undoubtedly become practicable in no very 
distant future “if she were allowed to establish her influence in that 
country and make its people willing to further her designs”.* 

In his views Dalhousie had few supporters. John Lawrence 
in the Punjab was opposed to any communication with Afghanistan. - 
Similarly some of the well-known officers claiming intimate con- 
nection with the First Afghan War and Central Asia did not 
participate fully in the Governor General’s opinions. Sir James 
Outram considered the Indus as a satisfactory frontier. Major 


1 Dalhousie to Hobhouse, 25 August 1850; Home Misc. 857, (1850-51), p. 138. 

2 Dalhosie’s views have been quoted by John Strachey, a distinguished Anglo- 
Indian administrator, who rose to become Viceroy’s Executive Councillor and 
held in high esteem by Lord Lytton, in his. confidential “Note on Afghani- 
stan” ; Lytton Papers, 1.0,L. ; vol. 9. 
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Abbott likened Afghanistan to a trap: Sir Richmond Shakespeare | 
believed Russia would be detested by every Afghan if she entered 
their land but nonetheless believed in the Russian power “to 
injure England.” i 

Still Dalhousie pressed on in his effort to sign a treaty with 
the Amir. The arrival of a Khokandi envoy in September 1854 
impressed him with the Necessity for such a treaty all the more, 

‘though he knew that the Russians would have a difficult task ~ 
ahead. To the envoy “we must give such help as we can and a 
pleasant answer.’”2 

Despite the Governor General’s view that the Afghans were 
“Slippery fellows” he was glad that the Treaty drafted by him was 
signed by them on 30 March 1855. Dalhousie also rejoiced when 
the Amir brought Kandahar under his control and hinted further at” 
Herat. “I should certainly bid him go inand win” he wrote, 
but this advice he was not empowered to gives The prospect 
that the Governor General had in view was that the more effective 
and wider control the Amir had the better it was for India’s 
outer defence. 

Both Lords Canning and Elgin, who succeeded Dalhousie were 
satisfied with the beginnings made by their predecessor in Afghanis- 
tan. They too shared his belief in a strong, friendly and united 
country under the Afghan Amir. 

When Canning took over from Dalhousie in March 1856, 
there was already trouble brewing in Persia. Before he took up the 
administration Canning actually feared that the Home Government 
might be tempted to follow a more aggressive policy in Afghanistan, 
with which he would not agree. “The great object should be to 
citcumscribe the area of disturbance” he wrote, “and if Persia had 
to be attacked to attack it from the sea coast and not to send a 
force across the mountain,’*4 5 

So far as the fear for India on the side of Central Asia was 
concerned, he was nota heretic, “This question,like many others’ 


1 Quoted by Owen Burne. 
Question, 30 April 1874. 

2 J.G.A. Baird, (ed) Pri 
London 1910) p. 323, 

3 Thid. p. 367. 

4 Canning to Granville, 


» in his Historical Summary of the Central Asian 


vate letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie (Edinburgh & 


20 January 1856, Granvile, vol, 1; p. 153, 
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he wrote, “seems to divide opinions into two extremes, in neither 
of which lies the truth.”! The Russian advance was a potent fact. 
Given the opportunity she would certainly play the same game in 
Afghanistan as was being played in Khokand and Bokhara. And 
“it will be a grievous mistake fo sit still and leave the field open 
to her ; however true it may be that an army sent from Russia 
cannot hurt us. s 

It was Canning who began a new and radical way of thinking 
with regard to Herat. He thoroughly understood its problem. 
His argument was, there was no man in Herat who could be expected 
to be stable there and to setup a weak ruler would be to play 
the game of Persia or Russia. And, as it was not possible to ensure 
a steadfast alliance of Herati Chief, whom Britain may choose to 
instal, Canning would abjure the doctrine that Herat should remain 
independent. Consequently, this provision in Sheil’s agreement was 
considered by him a “great mistake.”’ 

Thus, when Persia again besieged Herat, Canning, if left to 
himself, would not have worried. But he was prevailed upon by 
the Home Government to send an expedition into the Persian Gulf. 
He, however, made certain that an army would not cross Afghanis- 
tan. On the contrary he demonstrated by a supplementary Treaty 
with the Amir on 30 March 1858 that he would co-operate with 
Afghanistan in arresting an aggression on her frontier. 

Happily, in the time of Lord Elgin, Russia did not appear. 
It was in his time, however, that Dost Mahomed accomplished his 
last victory: that over Herat in 1863. Elgin was pressed by men 
‘like Sir Bartle Frere; then the Governor of Bombay, to dissuade 
the Amir from doing this. Sir Robert Montgomery, from Punjab, 
considered that the time had come when the Viceroy must announce 
Britain’s policy on the Afghan question.* This was either that the 
Amir was to have Herat or that he was not to have it. Elgin 
kept quiet. He believed that Dost was not committing any breach 
of treaty and only withdrew his Vakeel from his camp to show 
that he discountenanced it.* When the Amir informed Elgin that 
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1 Ibid. 25 February 1857, p. 154. 


2 Ibid. 
3 ville, pp. 154 seqq. s as 
4 R to Sir Charles Wood, 21 March, 1863. J. L. Morrison, “Lord Elgin in 


India, 1862-63”; The Cambridge Historical Journal, 1, No. 2 (1924). p. 194. 
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he had occupied Herat, the latter with a Machiavellian ane 
“expressed satisfaction with the news communicated to him i: 
it put an end to hostilities which he deplored.” He, neverthe ess. 
advised Dost “not to give such umbrage to Persia as would entitle 
that power to invoke, as against them, our treaty engagement with 
ite 
a By this time already in India, there were two distinct schools 
of ‘thought regarding the frontier policy : the Sind and the Punjab 
schools. Of the former, the most outspoken advocate was Sit 
Bartle Frere. While he was still the Commissioner of Sind in 1857 
he wrote out a lengthy memorandum on ‘‘measures necessary for 
maintenance of order in and external defence of India”? At the 
moment he was greatly obsessed by the Persian war. ; 
When Frere became the Governor of Bombay (1862-67) his 
great capacity, endless energy and above all, his ‘restless opinion- 
ativeness’ were brought forward to bear on his advocacy of an active 
policy on the north west frontier of India. He believed that unless 
the cloak of silence was removed from Afghanistan, it would 
“work us woe in India.”? He was also convinced of the fact 
that “the reserve and indifference which we affect, the Afghans do 
not believe it to be real and are sure to misinterpret.’ 


Frere’s experience in Sind had convinced him that in dealing 
with frontier tribes there was in the long run no middle course 
between friendship and hostility. This in his view, was proved by 
General John Jacob on the Sind-Baluch frontier and by Herbert 
Edwardes in the tribal districts around Peshawur. These men were 
able to show that “an alliance with the frontier people could be a 
real defence and a tower of strength in time of peril.” 

Frere disliked Dost Mahomed’s attack on Herat as Persia. was 
bound to protest. And clearly “a continuation of hostilities can only 
serve purposes of those powers who wish to see Persia and Afghani- 
stan weakened which is clearly not our interest.” 

Sir Bartle continued his controversy with Sir John Lawrence, 
the chief exponent of the Punjab school, when he became the Viceroy 

. of India in 1864. Incidentally they were opposed to each other on 
1 Ibid. p. 195. 
2 Memo dated 6 June 1857, Home Misc. 552, p. 283, 
8 Frere to Kaye, 20 August 1865; Frere; vol. i; pp. 483 seqq. 


4 Frere to Sir Charles Wood, 12 March 1863; Ibid. 
5 Ibid, 22 May 1863. 
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all aspects of frontier policy except one. Both of them desired a 
strong and friendly Afghanistan. 

Sir Bartle was not happy to see the civil war in Afghanistan on 
the death of Dost Mahomed. He wrote to Lord Cranborne in Novem- 
ber 1866. “If we had really good military communications throughout 
India and an outpost at Quetta, we might safely leave events to 
develop themselves. As it is, I fear, we shall find at no distant date 
that the Sibylline leaves have been burning faster than we supposed 
and that we shall have to do hurriedly and at vast cost and therefore 
imperfectly that we may now do leisurely and well.’ 

Three months later, when Sir Robert Napier the Bombay 
Commander-in-Chief visited Sind and was accorded a warm welcome 
by frontier tribes, Frere again dwelt on his difference with the Punjab 
School and Sir John Lawrence. “I believe that the Government of 
India and the Punjab frontier officers no longer doubt that 
the tribes of the Sind frontier can be brought to permit and even 
like such visits from English officers nor do they doubt that it would 
be well if the Afghans would do the same. But they are profoundly 
convinced that there are natural impediments on the Afghan frontier 
which do not exist elsewhere or that human nature changes where the . 
Sind frontier ends, and continues changed as far as the Punjab 
frontier extends.”? 

Frere went to the India Council in London in 1867 and conti- 
nued his efforts there. 

After the first Afghan war, till Lytton’s viceroyalty it was the 
thinking of the Punjab School that guided the Government of India’s ` 
frontier policy. Moreover, there was a good amount of understand- 
ing between the Home Government and the Indian Government till 
the time of Lord Northbrook, and this led to more harmonious 
working for the frontier policy. 

With regard to Afghanistan the Punjab school had definite 
ideas. To quote Major H. B. Lumsden, who deputed along with 
his brother Peter Lumsden and Dr. H. W. Bellew to Kandahar to 
administer in 1857 the British subsidy to the Amir to fight back 
Persia’s attack on Herat would be best. Lawrence, then Commissi- 
oner of the Punjab had very cordially agreed with Lumsden. 

Major Lumsden acknowledged that to keep the country of the 
Afghans from Russian taint should be our great aim, but that the ` 


—7 Frere to Cranborne, 28 November 1866, Ibid. p. 490. 
-2 Frere toCranborne, 12 February 1867; Ibid. p. 490 
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. . . . ian 
seen forty years’ incessant service in India. And thus an Indi 


eous and urgent demand of that Government itself, no 
proposition involving the deputing of British officers into the country 
should for a moment be entertained, for, after the example of 
Burnes, all such missions will ever be looked on with the greatest 
suspicion.’ 

Lawrence did not cease to concur in these views afterwards. 
They were, to his mind, in keeping with the spirit and the letter of 
the Treaties made with Afghanistan in 1855 and 1857 by him. 
Moreover, the first Afghan war had left on him a profound 
impression and gave a very decided bent to the whole of his subse- 
quent administration in India, In this respect Lord Salisbury’s 
later remark that Lawrence had seena ghost in the Afghan war 
was not wholly untrue. But Lawrence was very sincere in his 
conviction “of sheer wantonness, futility, inexpediency and 
injustice of such wars” and till his death remained so.2 He never . 
forgot seventeen million pounds spent after the first Afghan war, 
which reaped only defeat, disgrace and terrible loss of lives and 
prestige. This was a very important consideration .which Lawrence’s 
long experience in Indian administration taught him to take into 
account. When Auckland did not consider it and Lytton under- 
rated it, the Consequences were the same : failure. 


With Lawrence’s viceroyalty, however, the controversy regar- 
ding masterly inactivity began in great earnest. He was the best 
man to oppose the views of the forward school as 
was better placed than Lord Lawrence so far as 
knowledge of India’s north west frontier was con 


“no Indian viceroy 
the vast personal 
cerned.” ` He had 


1 Major Lumsden’s views as quoted by Burne in his Historical Summary of the 
Central Asian Question, op. cit, l \ 

2 Lawrence, vol i, p. 140. p 

3 The Phrase “Masterly Inactivity” was first used by J. W. S. Wyllie in his 
article of that title in the Fortnightly Review. Supra p. 298. 
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view point constantly presented itself in all his opinions on the 
Central Asian Question. .He would not wage an Afghan war, except 
for purposes of bona fide self-defence and would hesitate to take 
such steps beyond the frontier as might tend to excite feelings. 
“We foresee no limits to the expenditure’ he wrote, “which such a 
move might require and we protest against the necessity of having 4 
to impose additional taxation on the people of India who are un- 
willing as it is, to bear such pressure for measures which they cannot 
both understand and appreciate,” 

For Lawrence the best security against any danger of Russia 
was to be found “in previous abstinence from entanglements at 
either Kabul, Kandahar or any similar outpost ; in full reliance and 
compact highly equipped and disciplined army stationed within 
our own territory or on our own border, in the contentment, if not in 
the attachment of the masses in the sense of security of title and 
possession with which any whole policy is gradually imbuing the 
rights of the principal chiefs and the native aristocracy ; in 
the construction of material works within British India, which 
enhance the comfort of the people while they add to our political 
and military strength, in husbanding our finances and consolidating 
and multiplying our resources in quiet preparation for all contin- 
gencies, which no Indian statesman would disregard ; and in a trust 
in the rectitude and honesty of our intentions coupled with the 
avoidance of all sources of complaint which either invite foreign 
aggression or stir up restless spirits to domestic revolt’. 

These were lofty sentiments with which except for certain 
details and reasonings few could choose to disagree, and in a similar 
vein he replied to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s famous memorandum of 
1868. The question quickly resolved itself into a few main points 
of dispute. These appear to be comprehension of the danger in the 
Russian advance ; the means to avert it and the proper time for 
taking such precautions. 

Lawrence frankly confessed that he could not bring himself to 
see the formidable character of the danger from Russian advance 
in Central Asia, as made out by Sir Henry. Looking at Sir 
Henry’s excessive apprehension of the danger there is some truth in 


1 Precis, see Lawrence's dispatch ‘dated 4 Junuary 1869. 

2 Ibid. 

s Lawrence’s memo dated 25 November 1868, I. O. L. Lytton Papers. vol. ii, 
see enclosure 4 in no. 14 dated 4 January 18<9, P- 61. 
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Lawrence’s remark, But Lawrence himself could be considered 
guilty of underrating the Russian power when he spoke of the 
“precarious nature of Russia’s tenure of Central Asia.’” Such 

were Lawrence’s views when he took over the viceroyalty of India, 

and since then, he never thought fit to change them. When a 
‘second Khokandi envoy came in 1865, he wrote to Sir Charles Wood 
- that Khokand was not only distant and difficult of access to 
us” but even that “the Russians cannot come through there to 

attack us.’”2 i 

Sir Henry’s suggested means of meeting the danger were again 

too sweeping. He would occupy Quetta and station British agents 

on the Amir’s border to watch over Russian proceedings and to 

report. Lawrence was opposed to both these suggestions on politi- 

cal grounds, and therein, he was fully supported by his frontier 

officers and his Council.3 Lawrence, however, fully agreed with 


Sir Henry’s Suggestion that the control of the Persian Legation 
should be transferred to the India Office. 


no possibility, therefore, of 
nges in his frontier policy. 
yet arrived. On the other 


with her there, while, so far as Persia 


the picture of the Afghan Civil war, he would not meddle. At the 
same time he was 


India at home. 
and he promised 


devolved upon his Successor Lord Mayo. 


e criticised for lack of breadth in his vision 

in comprehending the true dimensions of the Russian advance in 

Central Asia. But he must also be given the credit for his ways of 
1 Ibid. 
* Lawrence to Sir C. Wood, 4 April 1865, I. O. L. Halifax Collection BOX 
* No.7 Correspondence India, 


3 The only dissentient Voice was that of Si 


to granting recognition to any de facto r 
Kabul. 


r George Yule, who was opposed 
ulers us they came to the throne i 
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dealing with such people as the Afghans. In this he was eminently 
successful. Dost Mahomed was impressed in 1855 by Lawrence’s 
powerful character and resolute sincerity of purpose. He had seen 
keen Muslim fanaticism on the Indian border and the miseries it 
left. He was therefore glad when he heard the news of Russia 
defeating the army of Bokhara. “I think it will do a great deal of 
good, the Mahomedans in Central Asia getting a pounding, the 
effect will be to abate keen fanaticism.” 

Indian affairs were Lawrence’s strong point. He had spent 
his long career in administering, campaigning, negotiating and fight- 
ing. In his last years in England he was crusading against the 
Afghan War. In October 1877 Salisbury described his position 
thus: ‘Lord Lawrence occupies the same position in the Anglo- 
Indian world which a month ago Thiers occupied in France—the 
shadow of a great name under which a motley assemblage of wild 
follies and respectable truisms are trustfully lying down together.’’* 
The times were fast changing. 

Lord Mayo did not live long enough to make any substantial 
change inthe frontier politics on the side of Afghanistan. The 
general warming up of frontier politics was more due to his vigorous 
method of working than any far-reaching changes. 

In the Ambala Darbar meeting Mayo neither {ave a promise 
of a fixed subsidy nor a defensive treaty to Shere Ali. The viceroy’s 
assurance to the Amir that the Government of India ‘‘will view 
with severe displeasure any attempt on the part of your rivals to 
disturb your position as ruler of Kabul and rekindle civil war” was 
interpreted by the Amir as sufficient guarantee against his rivals 
inside the country ; while the viceroy was primarily aiming his shot 
at “our ally across the oxus.”? Thus, both parties had the satis- 
faction of achieving something. 

In Baluchistan Mayo followed Lawrence and did not advise 
occupation of Quetta, the most favoured project with the champions 


of active policy.* ' : l i 
Further in Persia, while concurring with Sir Henry Rawlinson 


on the need to maintain the integrity of Persia and to dissuade her 
O. L. Halifax Collection Box No.7 


1 Lawrence to Wood 21 April 1866: 1. 
Correspondence India. 

2 Salisbury to Lytton, 4 October 1877; Salisbury, vol. ii, p. 160. 

3 Mayo to Argyll, | July 1869, I. O. L. Argyll Papers, Reel No. 311 

4: Mao to Argyll, 5 January 1872; Ibid. 
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from aggressive movements, he disagreed with Sir Henry on employ- 
ing Indo-British officers to train the Persian army. > 

Mayo did however, introduce a new fusion of the two ideologies 
advocating action and inaction. “I have never” he wrote, ‘met a 
sensible politician who held the opinion that our true policy is to 
await an invasion of India within our own frontiers and do nothing 
outside.”? He would, therefore, “lose no opportunity by influence, 
example and pursuance by every art that diplomacy places within 
our reach of showing that their (States beyond the Indian frontier) 
best interests lie in the direction of peace and that any action which 
would materially interfere with the balance of central and western 
Asian power must involve serious risks to them.’ Mayo believed 
that a strong peace party existed in St. Petersburg. 

The above views of the Viceroy explain his helping the 
negotiations with Russia, initiating settlements of boundary disputes 
and their proper demarcation and also his dispatch of a British 
mission though with some doubts to distant, but a frontier state, 
Yarkund. It is interesting to note that Mayo did not desire to 
extend his diplomacy beyond the frontier States and consequently 
advised Argyll not to send any mission to Khiva,4 

Lord Northbrook’s time was that of a status quoand is impor- 
tant, in so far as it relates to Central Asia, as showing a widening 
schism. That Russia was advancing either willingly or unwillingly 
and was Creating fear in the minds of the Persians and the Afghans 
was a potent fact. It was during Northbrook’s time that Khiva 
was conquered and Russian claims over the Attrek river and the 
Turkomans established. 

There was thus a material difference between the demands of 
Shere Ali at Ambala Darbar and those profferred at Simla in 1873. 
In the latter instance, the Amir asked for a definite statement of 
British policy in the event of Russian aggression. Northbrook’s 
sound common sense perceived the Amir’s real anxiety® and he 


1A oo Memo by Lord Mayo on “Persia” dated 29 December 1871, 
Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

=- 4 Mayo to Argyll, 3 August, 1871 ; Ibid. 

5 Northbrook to Argyll, 28 Jul 
brook even goes to the I 
‘have the same feelings and 


ly 1873 ;1.0.L. Northbrook Collection ; North e 
length of saying “If I were in his place, I should 
Wish for distinct assurances of protection.”’ 
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asked for an authority from the Home Government to give suffi- 
cient guarantee to the Amir so as to allay his fears. 

The factors appear to have prevented the Duke of Argyll, 
from giving such a guarantee. First, he was a heretic so far as any 
fear from the Russian advance in Central Asia was concerned 
respecting the Indian empire. This was more so with the agreement 
arrived at with Russia regarding the northern Afghan boundary. 

Secondly, there was the traditional dread of any definite 
commitments in Afghanistan. Moreover, the Home Government 
were not prepared to undertake such a grave step and get nothing 
from Afghanistan in the form of concessions: such as the placing 
of British agents in Afghanistan. That even the Indian Government 
desired this concession has been hinted by John Strachey, a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in his “Note on Afghanistan.” 
Strachey was of the opinion that the Simla conference failed through 
no fault of the Viceroy ; but due to the Amir’s excessive suspicions 
and ignorance.” 

Strachey’s grounds were not wholly unjustified but the real 
reason for the Amir’s steady estrangement was the lack of personal 
contact, which goes far beyond any written agreement in relieving 
cordiality in Eastern diplomacy. There was no Lawrence who 
Id excite the Amir’s admiration, or Mayo, who could attach 
person of a British representative. In 
he Afghan was being seen through a 


cou ; 
the Amir’s sympathy to the 
short, the simple character oft 


refractiye medium. 
Northbrook did not achieve anything new in his Central 


Asian proceedings, but he lent his support to the fusion of these 
opposing theories ; and demonstrated the need of a more flexible 
attitude iowards the frontier problem. “I am disposed to. think” 
he wrote, “that the more completely we leave the Central Asian 
question alone, the better.’’ But he feared at the same time that 
such an opinion was not a very popular one in India and expected 
a considerable difference of opinion in his Council.? 

` The difference of opinion that Northbrook referred to, was 
particularly about the Seistan arbitration aimed at defining the 


1 The Eastern Question, vol. ii, p. 332. 
2 Sir John Strachey, “Note on Afghanistan”, [(hereafter Strachey) I. O L., 


Lytton Papers. yol. 9. 
: Northbrook to Argyll, 24 June 18 
cit. 


YPRIE (Ce Mey Northbrook Collection op, 
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Perso-Afghan frontier. Lord Napier of Magdala, the Carta 
in-Chief and Sir Richard Temple, a member of the Council attache 


great importance to the Strategical position of Seistan and were 
much alarmed at the probabili 


ty that the greater part of the province 
would be awarded to Persia.1 j 

Northbrook himself entered in the business of delineating 
frontiers with great reluctance, as he feared that once Britain decided 
these frontiers, she would be bound to enforce them whenever 
broken and this meant complications hereafter. 

But on the other hand Northbrook was clear in his mind as 
to dealings with Russia. To him, it was almosta matter of in- 
difference what Russia did so long as she did not touch Persia or 
Afghanistan, «qf she does either of these things”? he declared, 

such provocation as to make her case clear we ought 


replaced the Duke of Argyll 


tructed to begin negotiations with Shere Ali. 
on that point, 


Lytton succeeded Northbrook in 1876. Ia analysing Lytton’s 
Proceedings on the frontier one is likely to be misled if an impor- 
tant consideration is left out from the assessment, He was a chosen 
instrument for a premeditated policy and a 


protect British interests, 
With Russia on the Easte: 
Such a case Russia must be 
be sent to the Persian G 
render her armies to cle. 


tn Question, he wrote to the Queen “in 
attacked from Asia that troops should 
ulfand that the Empress of India should 
ar Central Asia of the Muscovite and drive 
them into the Caspian”, and he intimated her, “we have a good 


instrument for this purpose in Lord Lytton and indeed he was 
1 Northbrook to Argyil, 17 June 1872; Ibid. 
2 Northbrook to Argyll, 9 June, 1873; Ibid. 
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placed there with that view.’ 
Lytton was a headstrong person. Disraeli knew that he was 


not making a prudent selection for a routine age. He wanted a man 
“of ambition, imagination, some vanity and much will—and we have 
got him.’ 

Again, it should also be remembered that he had not gone to 
India with an open mind. Before he was appointed to succeed 
Northbrook, he was a Minister of the British Legation at Lisbon. He 
had no knowledge of Indian affairs and when introduced to them at 
the India office he found the work “overwhelming and most puzzling 
and strange to me but intensely interesting.”? Nevertheless, he began 
his study. The India office helped him. It appears that he was 
impressed by Owen Burne, the Secretary of the Political and Secret 
Department, whose anti-Russian feelings were no secret, as Lytton 
took him as his private secretary to India. 

While in London he put himself in communication with the 
Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, his friend James Stephen, who later 
defended Lytton’s Afghan proceedings in The Times and was well 
impressed with their views that the policy of Russia gave cause for 
extreme anxiety and watchfulness and that the Afghan Amir should 
be compelled to make his attitude clear, showing which side he 
preferred.4 Though Lytton had known Lawrence, he could not 
“freely” discuss with him the Indian affairs, as the viceroy designate 
knew, he would not have Lawrence’s “approval” to the policy it was 
resolved to carry out.® 

On his way to India, he met Sir Bartle Frere, who was returning 
with the Prince of Wales from his Indian tour. Sir Bartle was good 
enough to hand over his papers embodying his views. Sir Bartle 
told him from his recent experience that in Afghanistan we were 
following ‘‘a blind man’s buff system. ”® 

Another selection of Lytton’s in his staff is noteworthy. He 
took George Pomeroy-Colley as his military secretary. To both his 


te and military secretaries, Lytton gave much praise later on. 


priva 
experience in Tribal and frontier 


Coliey was selected on his wide 


1 Disraeli, vol. 6; p. 155. 

2 Ibid, p. 379: 

3 Lady Betty Balfour. The History 
to 1880 (hereafter Lytion’s Indian Admin 

4 Ibid. pp. 27 seqq, 

5 Ibid. p. 26. t 

8 Strachey, op. cit. see Section B. 


of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, 1876 
nistration (London, 1899) p. 4 
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wars, in Africa. Moreover he was very well-versed in the science of . 
war and in the practical lessons of modern campaigns, contributing 


materially to the formation of newer opinions on the strategical 
aspect of a military question.1 


Even before he arrived in India, he wrote a paper on the 


“Military Aspects of the Central Asian question” during his voyage 
to Bombay.2 Colley took a radically opposite view of India’s 
frontier which was believed to be satisfactory in the military sense. 
He maintained that “it was so weak and faulty as it could well be; 
that a mountain frontier to be strong should hold the entrance to the 
passes on the further side as well as their debouches on the nearer 
` one ; that otherwise a powerful enemy in possession of Afghanistan 
_ could select his road and his point of attack; that the existing frontier 
Was convenient only to the treacherous and turbulent tribes beyond, 
affording them, as it did, a ready means of descent upon our people 
and of retreat to their own fastnesses where they were safe from our 
pursuit.’’3 
This resurrection of the controversy over a scientific frontier 
on India’s north west again dominated the Government of India’s 
Proceedings under Lytton. Lytton fully subscribed to Colley’e 
opinions. “Many of the opinions were given” he noted in a Minuts 
in 1878 “when Russia was 600 miles further distant than she is now 
and also when Afghanistan was looked upon as a certain ally and 
when consequently the whole conditions were different.” He 
dismissed the theory of awaiting attack behind the mountain range 
as belonging to the pre-Napoleonic period. Lytton believed that not 
only England but Russia too had a weak frontier “at which they 
cannot willingly accept contact with a great rival power and are both 
equally urged forward by considerations of military and political 
expediency, and by the instinct of self-preservation, towards the Hindu- 
kush, the great natural boundary between India and Central Asia.?4 This À 
was the contingency that Lord Auckland had foreseen forty years ago.” 
Lytton laid down what he thought to be a scientific frontier- 
“Asa purely military line, the strongest frontier we could take up 
1 Lt. Gen. Sir William Butler, Life of Sir 


(hereafter Colley) (London 1899) p. 152. 
2 Ibid. p. 149. 


8 Ibid. p. 152. 


4 Lytton’s Minute dated 4 September 1878, Precis, see Appendix XXXV. 
5 Supra, p: 331. $ 
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_ would be along the Hindukush from the Pamir to Bamian, holding 
the northern debouches of the Principal Passes, and thence south. 
wards by the Helmund, Girishk and Kandahar to the Arabian Sea. 
Lytton would not go up the northern line of Afghanistan for 
Political reasons but considered Herat of great importance and within 
the natural frontier. “This line ultimately ran from the Hindukush 
along the Paropamisus to Herat and thence down the Western 
frontier of Afghanistan and Baluchistan to the Arabian Sea.”2 

There was yet another person who accompanied Lord Lytton 
from London. Sir Lewis Pelly was taken to India for an important 
political duty. This was so as he represented the viceroy at the 
Peshawur Conference in 1877 with the Amir’s envoy. 

Sir Lewis was considered an unfortunate choice in the school 
opposing the forward policy. He was a cousin to Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son and likewise a well-known supporter of the aggressive policy of 
General John Jacob, under whom he had served in Sind and Persia 
from 1851-57.3 His Sind antecedents were not likely to prepossess 
the Afghans in his favour nor his previous connection with the 
Persian mission at Teheran where he had served first as a secretary to 
the British Legation and onthe retirement of his cousin became for 
some time the charge d’affairs. Moreover, his frontier experiences 
till the time of his handling of the Peshawur negotiations were 
primarily on the Sind side and thus he differed from the Punjab 
school of thought. To add to this, Pelly’s name had been promi- 
nently associated with the deposition of the Gaekwad of Baroda in 
1875 where he was a Special Commissioner in 1874.* 

Thus, Lytton came to India on 12 April 1876 well-supported 
and well-equipped to demolish “heresies? then prevailing on the 
north west frontier. In the beginning he found three of the members 
of his Council opposed to his Afghan dealings. They were Sir 
Henry Norman, Sir William Muir and Sir Arthur Hobhouse. Before 
very long Muir was replaced by Sir John Strachey as the Financial 
member (1876). Strachey had been a strong supporter of Lawrence 
but lately he had changed his opinions and favoured a more active 


pa SSS er E S 
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3 D. N. B. vol. 44; p. 276. 
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policy.! In 1878, Alfred Lyall was appointed as the Foreign Secretary 
in the place of more adamant Sir Charles Aitchison. Lytton had 
also been able to convert Sir Neville Chamberlain, then Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras to his point of view. i 

In pursuance of his line of policy, Lytton began negotiations 
with the Afghans but failed to persuade the Amir to accept even a 
temporary British mission in his territory. Lytton’s resulting steps 
were hasty. He concluded that the Amir “no longer desires our 
alliance and protection’? and therefore, terminated the Conference 
and recalled the British native agent from Kabul. When the Amir 
watched this abrupt termination of negotiations he had already 
begun to be apprehensive of Lytton’s treaty with Kelat in December 
1876 and the garrisoning of Quetta. In April 1877 Lytton had also 
Teconstituted the north west frontier districts for the sake of unified 
command directly under the control of the Viceroy. 

The final proceedings of Lytton leading to the second Afghan 


War could be condemned as being due to Lytton’s impatience and» 


political myopia but there are certain redeeming features in the 
situation. 

In Central Asia, Russia had greatly consolidated her position. 
In 1877 she had annexed Khokand and her reconnoitering missions 
were frequently skirting the Turkoman country in the direction of 
Merv. These naturally had a great unsettling influence in the 
regions from the Caspian to Kabul. At the same time the corres- 
pondence between Kaufman and- Shere Ali had also increased 
regarding the nature of which the British Government were absolutely 
in the dark. This situation had to be rectified. 

Above all, it was daily becoming more and more apparent thar 
in the event of a European struggle Russia was bound to press and 
now press hard on the Indian frontier to divert the British attention 
and resources on that side. And this could happen irrespective of 
the Afghan Amir’s dispositions. Such an eventuality weighed 
heavily on Lytton’s mind and he was therefore keen to take enough 
measures and urge an early war. “A war with Russia next yeat, 
next spring or even now” he wrote in the winter of 1876, “would 


1 Strachey. 3 See Section C. Later in 1881 he was forced to resign his financial 
membership owing to his great under-estimation of the cost of the Afghan 
War. 

2 Lytton to Sir Lewis Pelly, 


3 March 1877, Lytton’s Indian Administration, PP- 
136 seqq: 
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sail the interests of India exceedingly well.”! He was, therefore, 
wholly upset when the Stolietoff mission arrived in July 1878 at 
Kabul and was reported to have been well received. 


Early in 1877 “‘irreconcileable difference in our views about 
Russia? were reported by Lytton. The Person with whom he 
disagreed was Lord Salisbury himself. The Secretary of State did 
not form so alarming a picture of the Russian advance in Central 
Asia as Lytton would have liked him to do. Lytton, led by George 
Colley appeares to have taken great alarm at the Russian occupation 
of Kizil Arvat? in the Turkoman Country, to which Salisbury would 
not give any importance.t This undue alarm on the part of 
the Viceroy led by military advisors earned Salisbury’s friendly piece 
of advice for the Viceroy not to give much importance to the advice 
of “experts”. 

A last point remains to be noted. Behind all Lytton’s 
brilliance and imagination one would not miss seeing his stunted 
political vision. He considered Colley’s opinions on the frontier 
“worth that of twenty Lawrences.”® He believed ‘Gladstone 
could neyer understand the A.B.C. of any foreign question and all 
he seems to have been saying about the Central Asian question is 
nonsense”. Moreover, Lytton’s lack of Indian knowledge made 
him disregard the native feelings. His holding of the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi in 1877 and his Afghan war in 1878 occurred 
when famine raged in India; when the Russo-Turkish war had 
excited a section of the Mussulmans and when the Vernacular Press 
was showing more vigour of nationalism, thus necessitating the 
passing of the Vernacular Press Act. 

Lytton had come to India in the hope that he would leaye 
there a reputation comparable with Lord Mayo’s.? Instead he came 
home a disappointed man like Auckland. There is an essential 


1 Lytton to Lady Holland, 22 November 1876, I. O. L. Lytton Papers, vol. 
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difference in the characters of Lords Auckland and Lytton. The 
former was weak minded of quiet disposition, patient and a tolerant 
person while the latter was overbearing, restless and to an extent an 
impatient and intolerant person. Lytton did not possess Lowrence’s 
wisdom. and understanding of Indian -affairs nor Mayo’s personal 
charm. He was also not lucky enough to have Northbrook’s sturdy 
common sense and courage to withstand temptation. 

In short, Lytton was a Viceroy who came to India ‘in a hurry’ 
and made the most of his brilliance, intelligence, vanity and ambition 


in a short period of four years. f 


CHAPTER IV 


PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION IN INDIA 
There was one essential differentiation between the Press in 


India and its counterpart in England. In India there were two 
Presses : the English and the Vernacular. The English newspapers 
Press in India hid been in existence in Hicky’s Gazette published 
from Calcutta in 17801 for nearly half a century before the first 
native newspaper was brought out. 

The Vernacular press of India was born in 1818 when the 
Baptist Missionaries of Serampore, Dr. William Carey and Dr. Joshua 
Marshman started a Bengali newspaper, the Samachar Darpan for the 
use of their little flock in the Danish settlement within Bengal 
presidency.* 

In the second quarter of the nineteenth century three factors 
stand out prominently that bear on the general state of society in 
British India. Firstly, the East India monopoly no longer existed. 
Secondly, the administration had assumed some responsibility for 
education. Thirdly, the English language was being used as the 
medium of instruction. 

With regard to the last two factors it must be noted that the 
educational edifice was top-heavy while the higher classes of Indians 
learnt English, the system hardly made any impression on the 
masses. 

In the thirties, though the number of Indian newspapers 
compares favourably to those in England, their circulation was much 
more limited. ‘In 1839, Calcutta had twenty-six European news- 
papers (six of which were pdailics) and nine Indian newspapers. 
Bombay had ten European ‘journals and four Indian. Madras had 
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nine European journals and Ludhiana, Delhi, Agra and Serampore, 
each had one newspaper.” 


An official minute of 24 September 1828 gave the weekly 
circulation of the leading Calcutta daily Bengal Hurkaru as 
“weekly: 1(89. Average daily, 155 of which one is daily sent to the 
address of a native at Santipore.’? It should be mentioned that these 
figures were those obtained from the Post office and no account had 
been taken of copies delivered by peons. Despite the fact that one 
Copy was read by many, the circulation still would be very yery 
limited. It is, therefore, surprising why the various admınistrations 
attached so much importance to the influence of the Press. 


In the same year 1828, Andrew Sterling, the Persian Secretary 
to the Indian Government who compiled the above statistics 
calculated what might be the current opinion of the Press in Indian 
languages. “It may be considered quite certain” he noted, ‘‘that a 
native newspaper in the present state of Indian Society, is a luxury 
for which there is no real demand beyond the limits of Calcutta, and 
that consequently few or no copies will find a sale in the interior” 
Sterling also noted that these papers rarely touched upon politics, 
whether foreign or domestic.3 That is why, perhaps, the ruling 
Power considered the Vernacular Press in the light of a potentiality 
that would probably deserve more attention at some future period. 


The reading public of the English newspapers, that generally 
paid attention to the question of English proceedings on the north 
west frontier, was also quite distinct, Testifying before the Select 
Committee on his Calcutta Journal, Silk Buckingham observed in 
July 1834 that in India the readers of the newspapers published in 
the English language consisted entirely of well-educated gentlemen. 
In this category he put the officers of the East India Company’s 
Civil and Military Service, the judges, barristers and solicitors of the 
King’s Courts, and the wealthy merchants, bankers and agents of the 
city. In short, his readers were members of the upper class, well- 


educated gentry. In his evidence he plainly asserted that “of the 
natives of India t 


1 The Indian Press, p. 230. 
2 Ibid, p. 181. 
3 The Indian Press, p. 182- 


here were not 20, certainly, who were habitually 
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readers of my paper.” 

It was Buckingham’s Calcutta Journal which brought John 
Adam’s ? Press regulations of 14 March and 15 April 1823. Under 
these at Calcutta every paper was published by a licence from the 
Government, revocable at pleasure, without any investigation or 
any hearing from the accused and without the reason assigned. The 
Governor General also had the power to send any editor out of 
the country ? as happened with Buckingham. 


Like John Adam, on the departure of Lord Bentinck in 1835, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Acting Governor General, before Lord 
Auckland’s arrival, repealed Adam’s Press regulations. One of 
Metcalfe’s advisors, Thoby Princep was to utter a word of caution 
with respect to the native Vernacular Press, which in fact, “was 
absolutely unknown to Englishmen in India except to officials who 
read it as a matter of duty and perhaps to a few professors and 
missionaries’’.4 

However, it should be noted that what Metcalfe did was to 
remove all the odium of those restrictions, while the Governor- 
General-in-Council were to retain the extraordinary power to take 
adequate resources against what may be termed seditious writing or 
libel. In times of emergency the Governor-General-in-Council 
still had the despotic powers of inflicting terrible punishments includ- 
ing transportation for life. 

In the ideologies professed by some of the noteworthy news- 
papers in India in the thirties, one would hardly miss the colours of 
the parent press of England. The conservative Englishman in the 
heat of the argument could be seen brandishing the Bengal Hurkaru 
of professing “the radicalism of the Spa Fields and Retcliffe High 
Way.” 

On the question of the Afghan war the Bengal Hurkaru needs 
a special mention, as its editor, John Kaye, then of the Bengal 
Artillery was to write the most brilliant account of that war. Not 


1 yide Evidence of J. S. Buckingham on 1 July 1834 before the Select 

Committee on Calcutta Journal, Reports, Committees, 1834, vol. viii, 601, 
pos Ap , 

2 sane Adam was the acting Governor General on Hasting’s departure in 1823. 
3 “The Press of India’; East India Magazine (January-June 1832), p. 36. 

4 Roper Lethbridge, “The Vernacular Press in India’; Contemporary Review 


(March 1880) pp. 459 segg. 
5 Bengal Hurkaru 16 April, 1838. 
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only that, but in the latter phase of the problem of Anglo-Russiaa 
telationship beyoad India’s northwest frontier, he, as the Secretary 
‘of the Political and. Secret department of India House, was to play 
a responsible role. : : : 

All the English newspapers of India were unanimous in 
apprehending in greater or lesser degree, the complications of the 
Persian attack on Herat in 1837. The discovery of the Russian 
hand behind this scene and the noting of a certain uneasiness in 
the Punjab and in Afghanistan, made all of them dilate on the 
consequent implications over the British power in India of this 
Herat Siege. 

They disagreed, however, on the means adopted by Lord Auck- 
land and papers such as the Bengal Hurkaru and the Bombay Times 
‘severely criticised the Governor General’s Afghan policy. A few 
years later Dr. Buist of the Bombay Times declared that «during 
the Afghan war the sentiments of the Bengal Hurkaru and Bombay 
‘Times of corresponding dates were often so similar that the editors 
might have been supposed in communication had the thing been 
possible.’’2 

Some of the papers entertained a great alarm of the Russian 
inspiration of the Shah-in-Shah. J.H. Stocqueller, the editor of 
the Calcutta Courier, claiming to speak on behalf of ‘the public 
writers’ of the time, noted in his hero’s biography that to these 
writers the meaning was clear. “The point being gained 
and Russian virtually established in the emporium city the fertile 


valley and the favourable climate of Herat, we see no geographical 
obstacle to her advance upon Hindustan and no obstacle whatever 
which can be reasonably deemed as insuperable by her arms of 
her intrigue.”*3 

The Calcutta Courier and the Bengal Hurkaru disagreed on 
many points. For example, on the question of forming an alliance 
with Shah Shuja and Ranjit Singh, both journals disagreed- The 


latter was for such an alliance’, while the former was tempted to 
doubt its utility in the present circumstances.® 


1 supra, p. 199. 
2 Corrections, op cit, p. 18. 
3 J. H. Stocqueler, Memoirs and Correspondence o; Maj il illiam Nott 
> . Gen. m 
(London, 1854), vol.i, p. 68. Ue Gen SRN 
4 Bengal Hurkaru, 4 July, 1838. 
Calcutta Co ~ier, 4 July 1838. 
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Events also seemed to be arranging themselves in a pattern 
visualised by the Bengal Hurkaru: Ranjit Singh, Shah Shuja and 
Great Britain on the one side: Persia, Dost Mahomed and Russia- 


on the other side. 

But, from August 1838 onwards the Bengal Hurkaru was 
suspicious concerning the proceedings of Lord Auckland. When 
the supporters of the movement started saying that Shuja was 
popular in Kabul, the journal was bold enough to declare that “any 
dependence on either the popularity or the talents of the Ludhiana 
prisoner, in the approaching contest will prove a broken reed.” 

The realism of this paper was also shown in its appreciation 
of the Russian danger in June of that year. It had severely criticised 
the Russian policy and diplomacy. “For our own part” it said, 
“we entertain no very great dread either of Persian powers or 
Russian ambition, though, we may perhaps yet be compelled to 
show our teeth before the northern curs withdraw their hankering 
side-glances from the tempting bone of contention.’”* 

By October, the Calcutta Courier had deserted, according to 
the Bengal Hurkaru, “the camp of Radicalism in favour of toryism’” 
and now even supported Auckland’s Proclamation along with the 
Englishman. In fact, there were now two distinct opinions expressed. 
Papers like the Agra Ukhbar, and the Bengal Herald supported the 
Bengal Hurkaru in criticising the Proclamation and thereby the 
Afghan policy ; while papers like the Military Chronicle supported 


the Government with its two other friends. 

At this stage a typical expression of opinion by the English 
press in India, bearing on the situation in the Middle East, is 
contained in the Bengal Hurkaru. This paper dwells lengthily on 
the power of Mehemet Ali and recommends his independence of 


his sovereign Sultan as the most advantageous to Britain in ensuring 
her a free passage through Egypt. Here Turkey has been considered 
a vassal and an instrument in the hands of Russia.® 

The explanation of the above stand perhaps lies in the fact 
that it was during this period that Lt. Waghorn, supported by the 
Indian Press was tirelessly persevering to establish the overland 


1 Bengal Hurkaru,, 17 August, 1838: 


2 Ibid, 5 June, 1838. 
3 Bengal Hurkaru, 16 October, 1838. 
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toute between England and India, through Egypt.1 

The disturbances in Afghanistan revived old differences in the 
English Press and the two opposite camps known as the Press Party, 
supporting the Government, and the Public Party in opposition to 
it came into being. The leading voice of the Press Party was that 
of the Englishman. Its line of argument reminded one of the stand 
taken by Lord Palmerston and Sir John Hobhouse in the Parlia- 
mentary debates of 1843, talking about ‘the broad question of 
conquest policy ’ and the benefits that would have accrued ‘‘from 
the state of political and moral order.” 

The Englishman at this time was edited by J. H. Stocqueler, 
who described himself as a rolling stone in its search after moss. 
He was a good friend of Sir Willoughby Cotton, who commanded 
one of the Bengal divisions during the Afghan expedition, and as 
he said, he was proud to number Henry Torrens, the Assistant to 
William Mac-Naghten among the regular paid contributors to the 
Englishman along with three other highly placed civil servants.? 
Stocqueler, originally had been offered, the editorship of the Bengal 
Hurkaru, but on his Teaching Calcutta, he found his prospects 
altered’, and then he Started the Englishman. In this venture he 
was assisted by men and circumstances. 

Dwarkanath Tagore, a leading native personage of Calcutta 
helped him financially. This help came to him at a time when the 
Company of Samuel Smith, which owned the Bengal Hurkaru was 
in great financial stress. But as they refused to open their columns 
to the complaints, Temonstrances and appeals of the impoverished 
Officers, the widows and orphans, hit by the recent failures of 
Several commercial firms, they made more enemies. This was the 
chance and the “public” for the Englishman to flourish. It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that his connections, some in the 
civil circles, and more in military circles, as well as journalistic 
competition made him side with Government policy. The disasters 
of the Afghan war, however, told upon his personal fortune. AS 
an army agent, he had lent considerable sums to many officers, 
which could not now be Tecovered. He then sold his assets and 
quitted India. While leaving, he had the satisfaction of making 


1 Supra, p. 241. 


2 J. H. Stocqueler, The Memoirs of a Journalist (Bombay, 1873) pp. 110 
3 Ibid, p. 89 


4 Ibid, p. 93. 
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the Press a “useful auxiliary of the Government.’ 


John Kaye, the editor of the Bengal Hurkaru had his first 
Afghan experience during this period. He was also editing The 
Calcutta Review, the only Indian quarterly of the period. He, too, 
had extensive connections both in the Civil Service and the Army and 
had maintained a very informal and friendly correspondence with 
many officers then participating in the Afghan War. Later, when 
he rose to become the Political Secretary of the India Office in 
London, his study of this problem of Anglo-Russian relations in 
Central Asia was specially taken into account.? Presently, however, 
as a leader of the Public Party. he was opposed to Shuja’s reinstate- 
ment in place of Dost Mahomed, maintaining that “it is the 
question of king making and unmaking, a trade in which the 
British Power is largely engaged of late with no very eminent 
SUCCESS. 


The Afghan disaster seriously told upon the circulation of all 
English newspapers. On the other side Lord Ellenborough, who 
succeeded Lord Auckland, “provoked to much of animosity of the 
Press”. The condition of the Press, too, did not attract the serious 
attention of any Governor General till the revolt of 1857. 


On the whole, in official circles, while the Vernacular Press was 
looked at with latent distrust and asa potential enemy, the English 
Press was called by the Duke of Wellington in 1843 “a most licen- 
tious Press’? which made the conduct of any war difficult, “constantly 
exercising its influence and connected through its correspondents with 
every Cantonment of the army.’’> 

Seven years later, commenting upon the Indian newspapers 
Hobhouse thought fit to use still stronger words, writing to Dal- 
housie, who had given him some hints regarding these papers, the 
President of the Board of Control said, “I was not aware that they 
were such liars of the first magnitude, although I know they could not 


be depended upon.”® 


1 Ibid, p. 125 
2 Supra, p. 199. 
t Bengal Hurkaru, 11 November 1841 
4 Memoirs of a Journalist, op. cit. p. 124. 
Parliamentary Debates, iii, LXVII, (9 March 1843) p. 534 
6 Hobhouse to Dalhousie, 24 November 1850; Home Misc ; 859 (1848-49) > 


p. 344. 
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In spite of these accusations and contempt from the nee 
Officials the Indian newspaper press did manage to survive and ma h 
slow progress. Some of the English papers such as the Rega 
Hurkaru constantly sought to obtain journals from Britain. In Me 
1838 the paper contained an announcement that it had pan 
some eighteen provincial journals and seven London or national A 
papers, not of more recent date than October 1837 and that the: 
were available to its readers.1 


The Bengal Hurkaru had also made an arrangement to print the 
London Hurkaru Extra in Britain. 


And above all, both the Press in England and the press in nee 
depended much on each other. Though papers like The Times ha 


their representatives in India, they often gave extracts from Indian 
newspapers. 


To a great extent the English newspapers in India served a 
double purpose. They were not only the organs of the European 
community in India, but they also kept a watch over the Vernacular 
Press and frequently quoted from them. 


An occasional column of the “Rumours of the Day” appeared 
in the Bengal Hurkaru, which gave current rumours in it without 
undertaking to vouch for the truth of all of them.® This is indicative 
of the still imperfect means of communication and news gathering. 


Despite many handicaps the Indian Periodical Press had shown 
some very healthy signs. The first important change consisted in its 
being transformed from weekly to daily periods of publication ; 
secondly it was released from the destructive censorship ; thirdly the 
number of vernacular periodicals which then existed were rapidly 
Progressing ; while the increased number of readers in general had 
no doubt given an important impetus to all concerned.? 


Along with this silent revolution, the periodical press, it was 
noticed in 1841, was less inclined to allow more space to all that 
concerned Britain. This happened despite the facts that steam 
navigation had diminished more than half the distance and that the 


1 Bengal Hurkaru,22 March 1838 


2 In one of such columns Dr. Macneill’. 
Hurkaru, 24 July 1838. 
3 Ibid. 


s murder was reported, see Benga 
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number of Europeans had trebled in India in less than twenty years.t 
The explanation of the above observation is not far to seek. Firstly, 
the Afghan expedition was the largest that the Indian Government 
had yet taken throughout its conquering process. But now the 
expenses of this occupation must have been weighing heavily on the 
Indian exchequer while creating new problems in its wake. This 
difficult situation was made all the more difficult by the famine that 
spread in the north west possessions of the Company. Then, already 
the need of undertaking the China expedition was showing itself. 
These issues nearer hand occupied far greater space in the periodical 


press of the day. 

After the end of the Afghan war, politics on the Central Asian 
horizon remained calm, till 1856 when the Shah laid the siege of 
Herat for the second time in 1856. Rumours regarding the Shah’s 
intention to renew the attack on Herat had been going on since the 
beginning of the year,” and doubts as well as uncertainty at every 
turn were to be met even in the month of October.? In the absence 
of authentic information, papers like the Delhi Gazette contained 
reports that Russian engineers were visiting Khiva in order to put 
into a proper state of defence at which the Bengal Hurkaru’s indig- 
nation was noteworthy. “Now in the name of all that is sensible” 
it asked, “what is really meant by this?” A few days later, com- 
menting on a Berlin letter it observed “The Russians at Bokhara ! 
Their legitimate influence in Central Asia! These sentences have an 


ugly look.’ 
Soon the English Press in India were loudly expressing their 
fears of Herat falling into Persia’s hands. Phrases such as “Persia 
is the vulnerable heel of England—the only place where she can be 
ed”5 were not uncommon. “We are drifting fast” one of them 
«jnto the shoreless sea of the Central Asian politics”, and 
the gates of India to be English or Russian ? 
be ruled from London or St. Petersburg ?” 
an argument between the Bombay 
loped. The former thought that 


assail 
exclaimed, 
fervently asked, ‘‘Are 
Is the Tartar cradle to 

In the midst of this verbosity, 


Times and the Friend of India deve: 


1 Friend of India, 31 January, 1856. 
2 Bengal Hurkaru, 29 October, 1856. 
8 Ibid. 


4 Ibid. I November, 1856. 
5 Bombay Times, 19 October, 1856. 
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the ultimate wave of supremacy between England and Russia piers 
be fought in Europe. The latter disagreed. It believed hiat a 

British people had a direct interest in the change of the venue. fae 
Perhaps, has a reference to the Crimean War. Secondly, it an ; 
Ted the cost of the action to India and “immoral as the procee! ne 
would be held it will find favour with the ten-pounders”. The Fee i 
‘doubted “if England ever had a Minister courageous enough to resis 

the temptation of winning a great end: without taxing his own core 
tuents”. Lastly, the contest could be fought out ‘without the 


5 TE aw ih a” 
interference inseparable from alliance or the vacillation inherent 1 
our constitutional scheme.” 


Both these papers were highly esteemed in their respective 
towns—The Bombay Times in Bombay and the Friend of India at 
Serampore near Calcutta—and their editors were also distinguished 
persons. Dr. George Buist, LL.D. of the Bombay Times was an 
experienced and oft-tried journalist.2 He had joined the ‘Bombay 
Times in 1839, the year of the Conquest of Kabul and remained with 
it for 20 years and made the paper. Apart from his many other 
social and scientific services to the life in Bombay, he also became its 
sheriff. He commanded great influence in the Government of Bom- 
bay and in high military circles, many of whose members generously 
contributed to his paper. It was Dr. Buist, who first published the 
garbled dispatches of Sir Alexander Burnes. 

Meredith White Townsend of the Friend of India was a new- 
comer to India in comparison to his Bombay colleague. In 1848 on 
John Marshman’s request for assistance in editing tl I 
‘came out from England, and became its editor in his own capacity 
in 1851.8 Two years later he became its proprietor. The Friend of 
India in Meredith’s time was essentially a one man’s paper. He 
wholeheartedly supported Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning in their 


public acts and they gratefully thanked him for his fairness and 
‘service, 


While in India, Meredith acted as the correspondent of The 


Times and temporarily edited the Calcutta Review, along with one 
other vernacular journal. 


his paper, he 


1 Friend of India, 4 December, 1856. 

2 D. N. B. (London 1886) vol. 7; pp. 228. 
® D. N. B. Suppl. 2 (London 1912) yol. 3 pp. 531. 
4 The vernacular journal was Satya Pradip, 


formerly Samachar Durpan. He 
also edited The Annals of the Indian Administ. 


ration- 
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In 1859, owing to ill-health he was obliged to return to England, 
-where after one year he bought the Spectator and edited it fora 


long time. In it he wrote chiefly on foreign politics and always on 


India. 
Both the editors were very different persons from each other in 


many ways, but both were deeply interested in Indian affairs, endowed 
with missionary zeal and were convinced Russophobes. This partly 
explains the behaviour of their journals. 

In the north west regions of the Company the leading English 
journal was the Delhi Gazette published at Agra. The paper was 
published three times a week, ‘‘consisting of ten pages of four columns 

sheet devoted to general orders and 


each—besides an extra half 

extracts from European periodicals.” Its circulation was estimated 
to be something over 1,400 copies and it was believed each issue fell 
into the hands of “not fewer than 12,000 European readers”. 


This journal may be taken to represent public opinion in civil 
and military circles in the Mofussil, that is beyond the Mahratta 
ditch. 

Its journalistic standard was not considered high and required 
‘great improvements. In England, such a local press was, in fact, 
hronism and a blot upon English civilization’’.® 


considered ‘‘an anac! 
An interesting light is thrown during the Persian campaign on 


the source of intelligence and wild speculations based on it, A 
Kabul letter dated 10 January 1857 of the Delhi Gazette mentioned 
that the Russians, having brought Khokand into subjection, had gone 
to Yarkund from where they intended proceeding to Hoo-gunje. 
Now the last named place could only be Khiva which was known as 
Oorgunj after one of its towns. But this could not be conceived from 
Yarkund, which was far away in the Chinese Tartary. (Thus not 
knowing where this place could be it was supposed by the Bengal 
Hurkaru that it mig isprint for Huzoor Gunje “by 


ht have been a mi 
which name perhaps the Cabulites distinguish the elevated residence 
of the rulers of India Simla ! —from which place if the news writers 
By] 


are to be believed the Russians are within 500 miles. 

For papers indulging in such wild fantacies it was, indeed, not 

difficult to find some fault with Russia during the troubled period of 

the Mutiny. Though not much attention was paid to events beyond 
1 “An Indian Newspaper”, Temple Bar (November 1862) pp. 502 seqq. 


2 [bid. 
2 Bengal Hurkaru, 


28 January 1857. 
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the borders of India at this time, the Bengal Hurkaru was panang 
speaking on behalf of other English journals also when it listed pe 
sia as one of the origins of the Mutiny that was being talked fo) gr 
Strong Russian support had been suspected behind the Persian wari 
It was known that the Persian emissaries were in communication 
with the discontented class of society and particularly with the Maho- 
medans.* The Mutiny following closely on the heels of the action 
in the Persian Guif, it was an easy deduction that Russia was some- 
where in the picture. A contemporary even goes on to say that the 
English newspapers of the day in their anti-Indian frenzy found Lord 
Canning guilty of Spreading the report that “the Russ was marching 
down from the north to drive the English into the sea.’’4 


On June 13, 1857 Canning was forced to promulgate a new 
act to regulate the Press, both English as well as Vernacular. The 
State of affairs was considered very explosive due to invectives and 
incitements of the English and the vernacular Press on their respective 
Sides. Sir George Trevelyan bears witness on the style of the day 
in the English press. “Every column,” he said, “teemed with invec- 
tives which at the time seemed coarse and tedious, but which we 
must now pronounce to be wicked and blasphemous.” 

Under the terms of this Act three of the vernacular journals 
were prosecuted, while both the Friend of India and the Bombay 
Times acquired unenviable notoriety, the former, however, only tempo- 
tarily in the absence of its proprietor. On the Government of 
India’s taking offence to one of its articles, the Friend of India 
assured it that the offence would not be repeated, while Dr. Buist, 


on raising the cry ‘blood for blood’ was forced to resign, by the 
Indian management of his paper, 


Once the storm blew out 
The period of twenty years fro 
Indian journalism. There are 
revolution. 

In the first place, 


public feeling came to be stabilised. 
m 1857 ushered ina modern era im 
a few notable features of this silent 


the Vernacular Press gaind much in strength: 


1 Ibid 28 May 1857. 
2 Ibid, 18 December 1856, 


3 Supra. p. 49 see footnote No. 3, itie 

& Indian Press see Sir George Trevelyan’s extract from his T Je Cong 
Wallah (1864) p. 249 

5 Ibid, 


8 Ibid, p. 257. 
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Only a few figures of the years 1850 and 1878 would speak for 
themselves.1 In 1850 there were 28 vernacular papers in circulation 
in northern India and of these the average circulation was under 60 
copies. In 1878, there were 97 vernacular papers, with a much 
more increased circulation. 

In lower Bengal, including Calcutta, in 1850 there were 16 
papers of which nearly all were published in Calcutta and nearly all 
were sectarian rather than political. In 1878 there were 39 papers 
and all more or less political. The extension of circulation was much 
more rapid. To give only one example, a leading Calcutta paper 
(the Sulabha Samachar) had in 1878 a circulation far exceeding the 
circulation of the whole native Press of India in 1850. 

Advances in two sections of the Vernacular Press are note- 
worthy. Of about 230 vernacular papers the most numerous were 
the Urdu papers. Some of the most flourishing of them showed a 
weekly circulation of nearly 4,000 copies. The Oudh Akhbar one of 
their best and published from Lucknow was conducted with great 
ability and often. displayed a keen insight into the great political 
questions of Europe and Asia. Another Urdu paper was reported 
to have located permanently a sharp and active correspondent at 


Constantinople. 

Another important section was that of Marathi and Anglo- 
Marathi papers numbering about 45. They too displayed a certain 
amount of vigour and ability. These two sections attracted conside- 
rable attention of the Government in 1878, acquiring a distinction in 
propagating objectionable and in the eyes of several Englishmen 
‘even seditious political doctrines. 

The total circulation of the Vernacular Press of India was esti- 
mated at about 150,000. This was an amazingly low figure when 
compared with the vast population amongst which it circulated. But 
two factors appeared to have worried the Government. First, the 
enormous numbers of persons who read or had read to them each 
copy of an Indian paper. Second, the comparatively small number 
of individuals, whose opinions were of any political importance as 
leaders of the masses, were regular readers of papers.* 

The second notable feature was in a radical change in the dis- 


1 Contemporary Review (March 1880). op. cit. The following statistics are 
largely drawn from this very interesting article. 
2 Infra p. 387. 
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tribution of news owing to the electric telegraph. After his introduc- 
tion in England it was not long before Reuter began to enter the 
Indian market. The Bombay Times had received Reuter’s news by 
mail as early as 1860. Five years later when the telegraph line bet- 
ween England and Bombay was completed a new channel of com- 
munication was opening. 

The third feature was Lord Northbrook’s notification of 8 July 
1875. It stopped all Government officials from either becoming a 
proprietor or an editor of a public journal, and it also directed them 
‘sto confine themselves within the limits of temperate and reasonable 
discussion,” while contributing to the Press. It also prohibited them: 
from making public any Government document, paper or informa- 
tion, without the previous sanction of the Government. 

Robert Knight introduced the fourth noteworthy feature.” 
He succeeded Dr. Buist as the editor of the Bombay Times. In 1868 
he left this paper and went to Calcutta, where he started in 1872. 
the monthly Indian Economist. The Bengal Government appointed 
him as an assistent secretary in the Department of Agriculture where 
he was called upon to edit the Official periodical called the Agricul- 
tural Gazette of India. Here he opposed Lord Northbrook’s famine 
policy which gave rise to the Viceroy’s above quoted Notification- 
Knight promptly resigned in June 1875. 

In 1875 Knight bought over the Friend of India and incorporated’ 
it with his newly started paper the Statesman. The customary 
price of a newspaper in those days was four annas, Knight sold 
his paper at only one anna. The age of cheap periodical had 
arrived. Moreover Knight ‘was to prove himself an outstanding: 
journalist exerting considerable influence on the Government and 
the Press. 


Lastly, Lord Canning, despite his restrictions, made an attempt 
to bring about closer relations with the Press and established an 
“Editor’s Room” where State papers of general interest could be 
examined by journalists. The second big attempt to guide the Press 
was made by Lord Lytton, also after “gagging? the Vernacular 
Press, with the creation ofa new office of a Press Commissioner. 
Roper Lethbridge a Professor in the Bengal Education service 
was appointed to this post. Lethbridge had edited the Calcutta 
Review and frequently contributed to leading journals of Calcutta 


1 Particulars of Robert knight’s activities have been drawn from Indian Press 
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and Bombay in the late sixties and early seventies. 

In 1869 Lethbridge reviewed Capt. Trench’s book the Russo- 
Indian Question — “‘So fertile is the theme of discussion, so wide the 
arena in which the disputants contend.’ Lethbridge did not share 
the fears of alarmists, but was prepared to recognise the existence of 
a problem which from “the first has been essentially speculative”. 
Criticising those who were impatient, who would not stop to investi- 
gate the pros and cons, he ridiculed their power of imagination, and 
was glad to note that Capt. Trench was not one of this class. 

The above review in the only quarterly in India is suggestive of 
two things. The more influential English press was inclined to: 
take a saner attitude with regard to the Russian advance in 
Central Asia. Secondly, there was now a greater exchange of litera- 
ture and intelligence between England and India. 

The year 1873, crowded with more events than any other year 
with regard to Central Asia was to prove the truth of the above state- 
ments. Nearly all the leading journals discounted any fear of a 
Russian invasion of India.* The Indian Statesman did not fear but 
welcomed the fact that Khiva would become a Russian province. 
«Between Khiva and British India the obstacles to further progress 
on the part of Russia are either not generally known or their 
magnitude not generally comprehended.” And then declared 
«Afghanistan is the real and indeed the only object of our legitimate: 
solicitude”. 

The more positive attitude against panic is to be seen in the 
same journal when it severely criticised Sir Henry Green’s letter to 
The Times impatiently insisting “upon maturing evils that are 
remote and problematic merely to gratify their restlessness under 
inaction” and with the General, rebuked “the Army that plunged us 
into the Afghan war.’** 

Similarly the paper bitterly commented on the message of 
a which declared that Russia was advancing on Khiva, 


Reuter on Russi 
with a force sufficient to invade India, calling the whole intelligence 


a “ridiculous canard.” 4 
Reuter was called t 
that alarming news freque: 


he secret agent of Russia, and it was believed 
ntly leaked out from Berlin. From 1865 


1 ‘Critical Notices’, Calcutta Review, L (1869) p. 218 
2 Indian Statesman, 30 January 1873. 

3 Ibid, 11 February 1873 

4 Ibid, 5 February 1873 
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to 1872 Henry Collins was in charge of Reuter’s office controlling his 
business in the east with headquarters at Bombay. 

Collins noted that during the period of his stay in India “there 
was one subject ever before the public mind’? namely the continuous 
advance of Russia in the east, and that from the capture of Samar- 
kand (three years after his date of arrival in India) to the time of the 
Khivan expedition (a year after his departure) excitement grew 
steadily. 

It is difficult to believe in Collins’ words unless by the term 
“public” he means the official — both civil and military, largely the 
latter — section of the general public, with which only he used to 
mix.t 

Throughout the Khivan expedition period the papers liberally 
extracted from and commented upon British papers like The.Times, 
the Daily Telegraph, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Daily News. 
We also find a general comment in the Indian Press that the British 
Press was supinely ignorant on Eastern questions.2 

The English Press in India appears to have reacted towards 
the Granville-Gortchakoff agreement on the northern boundary 
between Afghanistan and Bokhara much in the same way as the 
British Press atho me. It welcomed the agreement but believed 
that the Gladstone Ministry had blundered in assuring Russia of the 
good behaviour of the Afghans.? “We would like to know” the 
paper said, ‘where the ultimate responsibility of this Afghan guaran- 
tee ought to rest,” 

This Press had also given a sympathetic support to Yakub Beg 
of Kashgar and canvassed for increasing facilities to trade in quarter 
giving due prominence to the request tendered by Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce to Lord Granville.4 

Similarly it was also pointed out in India that the Russian 
menace to the Attrek valley was far more dangerous than the extinc- 
tion of the wilde-ness of Khiva.5 

In the Vernacular Press there were seasons of unusual excite- 
ment and activity. This was either due to the increased circulation 


1 Henry M. Collins, op. cit. pp. 88 


2 Indian Statesman 25 January 2, 5,11,22 February ; 20,22,26 April; 4,10,16 
May, 1873. on 9 July 1873 an extract from Russian Mir was given. 

3 Indian Statesman, 16 May 1873. 

4 Ibid, 10 January, 22 April, 1873. 

5 Ibid, 5 February 1873. 
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of existing papers, by the issue of special editions and daily 
telegraphic “extras” and so on than by the creation of new organs. 
During the Prince of Wales’ tour in 1876 and later at the time of 
the Delhi Assemblage, when the Queen was declared an Empress by 
Lytton (1 January 1877) many flourishing papers had their special 
telegraphic correspondence. So also during the Russo-Turkish war, 
the leading weekly papers published daily telegraphic “‘extras.’” 
Some of them issued maps of the seat of war and even plans, 
specially prepared with the names of places transliterated into 
various vernacular characters. Letters from Constantinople and 
from correspondents with the Malta expeditionary force were also 
published. Cartoons, representing the Russian Bear and the British 
Lion, the Sultan and the Tsar; Lord Beaconsfield and Prince 
Gertchakoffand similar subjects were reproduced from the English 
illustrated papers.* 

On one side when the Press was becoming a more formidable 
he Government was very unsatisfactory. 
6 — he asked his Private Secretary Owen 
Robert Knight and ascertain his sugges- 


force its relation with t 
When Lytton came in 187 
Burne to get into touch with 


tions for an improvement.* 
Knight was frank in his reply. He asked the Government to 


change its attitude and cease from treating it “as though it were 
Bohemian’’ and stop ignoring or discouraging it. He also sugges- 
ted that there should be a special Bureau in the Government the 
duty of whose director should be to acquaint himself with the 
writings of every journal in the country. Here was the germ for the 
appointment of a Press Commissioner. 

Robert Knight of the Statesman was a powerful influence in 
the field of journalism in the seventies. He was a Radical and a 
Free Trader and held very liberal views on matters relating to the 


administration of public affairs. He was one of the founders of 


the Indian National Congress. He admired Lytton personally‘ 


but passionately denounced his frontier policy at every step.’ He 
disputed fiercely the Pall Mall Gazette's assertion that Russia was 


March 1880) pp- 459. 


1 Contemporary Review ( 
2 Indian Press, p. 274. 


3 Ibid, p. 275. 
4 Siman and Friend of India, 29 January 1878. 


5 Ibid. 19 January 1878, 
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not a great Power on the side of civilization, and aay 
“passionate villification of Russia and the Russians by the Tur ee. 
Press”, He insisted that it was only “the national prejudice t 
is the parent of these diatribes.” al 
The Statesman and Friend of India brought out a specia 
supplement containing correspondence with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of the administration of the northwest frontier 
of India.? 
At the fall of Kashgar to China, he recollected how England 
to create a base there aimed at driving out Russia from Turki- 


Knight in such a remark was, of course, indulging in exagger- 
ation, but he was sincere in his denunciation of 
which binds Englishmen and 
union, ”3 


tried 
stan. 


“the golden circle 
barbarism together in unseemly 


Of all his passionate outbu: 
is worth quoting, 
1878, “to our distres 


rsts the one on Lord Beaconsfield 
“Tt will be remembered”, Knight wrote in April 
s that under the education of Lord Beacons- 

drawing rooms of 


Way, to sustain the most hopeless 


The critical test of the Indian Press came when the Russian 


Two opposing schools of thought clearly 
he Press Party and the Public Party of 
The times were different now in the sense 
that both the British Press and the Indian Press were in much 
closer as well as Speedier contact than before. Both of them rarely 


omitted to take notice of any observation pertaining to Central 
Asian politics from each other. 


___ Inkeeping with the line of arguments he had adopted, Knight 

in a public letter, observed, “the Russian movements in Central 

Asia and towards Afghanistan are so palpably a mere response a 

our own attitude towards Russia in Europe down to the end © 
1 Ibid, 17, 25 Janua; 


TY, 25 April 1878. 
2 Ibid, 28 January 1878, 


3 Ibid, 3 April 1878, 
4 Ibid, 25 April 1878, 


emerged reminiscent of tl 
Lord Auckland’s time. 
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May that it is impossible to condemn too strongly the forcing of a 
mission upon the Amir until we know what the “movement” really 
is and whether Russia is prepared to persevere with IGES 

The Englishman was again rallying round the Government 
policy and asked whether the Statesman would not take notice of 
the Russian mission at Kabul.? The Statesman was quick to reply 
«We do not say that the Government ought to have taken no notice 
of this embassy. What we complain of, is the foolishness and pre- 
cipitancy of their mode of taking notice. It is this and not the 
Russian embassy itself which has hurried the country to the verge 
of war.’’? 

Two other Calcutta journals, the Indian Daily News and the 


Anglo Indian Guardian supported the Statesman’s view point. In 
tis to be noted that after August 1878 the 


their line of argument i 
chief points of criticism are of what they call the “Imperial Policy,” 


and the government “by surprises of this pyrotechnic order”. 

In the opposite camp were, the Pioneer of Allahabad and the 
Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore led by the Englishman from 
Calcutta. But they too, were not wholly agreed on all points. The 
Civil and Military Gazette was “the most blatant of the anti- Russian 
Schooi.”4 The Pioneer knew that disagreement existed between the 
English Cabinet and the Viceroy. This journal had been built up 
by Sir George Allen, who had spent enormous sums in building it 
up and “paid most princely fees to large numbers of highly placed 
officials as contributors in every Simla department’’® with the 
consequene that it was able to procure even the secret intelligence. 
The Pioneer thought that Lord Lytton should boldly disobey the 
Home Government, as actually Lord Lytton did, while The English- 
idered the idea of disobeying “deliciously absurd’’.® 
Government of India and the Manchester 
Guardian at this time in 1878 was that an extreme section of the 
Vernacular Press—primarily a portion of the Muslim and the Marathi 
Press—contained seditious articles while in its criticisms they saw 
the vilification of the British character and a secret sympthy towards 


1 Ibid, 31 August 1878. 
2 Englishman, 27 September 1878. 
3 Statesman and Friend of India, 30 September 1878. 
4 Ibid, 22 November 1878. 

5 From a note of Sir Roper 
6 Statesman and Friend of India, 


man cons 
What annoyed the 


Lethbridge as quoted in Indian Press p. 291. 
5 November 1878. 
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Russia.t_ Though the latter suspicion was not justified with ees 
to the whole Vernacular Press in India, in Parliament Lytton’s Press 
Act of 1878 was supposed to have originated out of his fear of 
Russia. In the House of Commons the Press Commissioner was 
denounced as a “Russian censor.’’? 

The most significant feature, however, during this controversy, 
was the rousing of interest in the European as well as in educated 
Indians who tried to organise public meetings and address public letters 
to the Press to protest against the waging of war in Afghanistan. 


If PUBLIC OPINION IN INDIA 


In the thirties, if it was difficult to speak of public opinion | in 
England, the difficulties would increase a hundredfold when speaking 
about public opinion in the India of that period. The erroneous 
impression of attributing some sort of opinion to Indians chiefly 
arose from a chance statement of Lord Hastings, who was repre- 
sented to have stated that British Government in India rested upon 
“opinion”. In fact, Hastings never said any such thing except in 
a very limited way in one of his minutes, 

Even though this fallacy had been exploded by Thomas Pea- 
cock, of the East India Company in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on Calcutta Journal in 1834, the idea never left many 
Englishmen.3 Peacock then had said that not only Hastings but later 
both Sir Thomas Munroe and Sir John Malcolm depended on 
the might of Britain rather than on any opinion for maintaining 
English rule in India. 

Nevertheless, when Hastings was speaking of opinion he was 
obviously referring to the opinion of the European circle of society 
at the Presidency. But even he would not have dared to assert 
that the Government of India rested upon these paltry few Euro- 
peans. The Court of the Directors had asserted this fact in a very 
different way. They believed that the Government of India resided 
in England and was responsible to the English public.4 

The Indians were hardly in a position to have opinions on # 
subject like the Russian advance in Asia, The few vernacular pape! 

1 Manchester Guardian, 7 February, 19 March 1878. 
2 Lethbridge’s note, in Indian Press, p. 291, 


a 

3 cf, Thomas Peacock’s evidence before the Select Committee on Calcutl 
Journal. Reports Committees. (1834) ; viii 3 601 ; p. 107. 

4 The Court to the Board in 1823 ; Ibid. p. 108. 
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that were being published under great financial and technical 
difficulties did not pay any attention to politics. The question was 
discussed only in the English Press and exclusively for the consump- 
tion of their European readers. 

These readers had more leisure. As an English writer observed 
“We have more leisure in Calcutta for reading than the majority of 
people in England, who work for their daily bread.” And, “We 
are so little out of doors that books constitute our principal source 
of recreation ; then there are newspapers...and there is hardly a 
regiment detachment either in cantonments or in the march which 
is not provided with its library and regularly supplied with news- 
papers and periodicals.” 

Hence, if at all there was any knowledge in India of Russian 
entrance in Asia it was limited in a great measure to this small 
fraction of a society, which was only a drop in the ocean. As late 
as 1861, according to the census, the English population in India 
only amounted to 125,945 of whom $4,083 were officers and men 
of the Indian Army, while 22,556 consisted of men and boys in 
civil life, the remaining 19,306 being females. 

What is probable in India with regard to the feeling of some 
Indians on the Northwest on seeing Herat besieged and Afghans 
getting restless is that there migiit have been a vague apprehension 
that the Khyber Pass might again be forced through as had been 
the case in the past. Secondly, there is less likelihood even amongst 
those who feared invasion of their having any precise idea as to 
what was Russia, and what it could do. 

Even an ardent Russophobe like Sir Bartle Frere, addressing 2 
gathering in London in 1871, and referring to the first Afghan war 
declared that it “was undertaken, no doubt, mainly through a very 
mistaken impression “as to the bearing ofa great political event (the 
advance of Russia) upon public opinion in India.” 

Within two decades of the Afghan war the huge inarticulate 
mass of what might be called the Indian public opinion had begun 
crystallising. In 1850 the Reverend J. Long, who had lived among 
the Indians for thirty-two years wrote in the Calcutta Review that 


» Chambers Edinburgh Journal, 0.8.5 


1 “fhe English in India vii ; (February. 
1847) ; P- 120. 


2 Sir Bartle Frere, 1 
1871). An address delivered 


on Friday, 9 July 1871, p- 5) 


The means of ascertaining public opinion in India (London 
by him at the Royal Society of Arts meeting 
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“the editorials (of the Vernacular Press) though very feeble yet by 
the process of perpetual reiteration are producing a strong and deep 
impression on the native mind (of whose credulity he speaks 
before) and are moulding the opinions of intelligent and influential 
Hindus” 2 

Undoubtedly it was the press that had begun to ruffe the 
Stagnant surface of Hindu life. In the fifties, according to Sir John 
Kaye it was still “the handful of English gentlemen who discuss 
with little reserve “the affairs of the Government under which they 
live” that constituted “public,” if such name could be given to them.” 

The revolt of 1857 united the Hindu and the Muslim brethren 
and the Urdu Press served as a common bond for both of them 
in the northwest districts of the Company’s dominions. Once the 
revolt was crushed, the rule of the Company gave place to that of 
the Crown. 

In the sixties, therefore, the public opinion of India could 
be made up of three elements, the official, the non-official 
European and the native, These again comprised of numerous 
sub-divisions. For instance, the public of the three Presidencies 
and even to some extent of different Governments, such as Bengal, 
the northwest and the Punjab were very distinct, so was Bombay. 
The frontier affairs were largely the concerns of the Punjab and 
Bombay Governments, owing to their proximity to the northwest 
frontier in the trans-Indus districts. Ultimately two, not altogether 
similar schools of thought developed in the Sind and the Punjab.* 
Again the Indian population in these Presidencies bore distinct 
marks of difference between themselves, 

Native public opinion represented still very different interests. 
It comprised that of the aristocratic-land-owner, the moneyed and 
the commercial classes throughout the country, the intelligent 
Parsis of Bombay, the educated and progressive representatives of 
young Bengal and Bombay, the rulers of the 460 native states in 
India, and all the innumerable Indian employees in the vast net- 


work of administration, and the students and teachers of many 
schools and colleges. 


1 J. Long, “Early Bengali Liter: 
(Jan-June 1850), p. 144, 

2 Kaye, vol. i, p. 375. 

3 Supra. p. 332, 
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These were the persons who habitually read the vernacular 
papers, and whose opinions, they to some extent, influenced as a 
matter of course. Through these classes, it was believed the news 
filtered down to and largely influenced a considerable fraction of 
the masses for good or evil. Moreover, it was computed that in 
the seventies there were two million young Indians receiving public 
instruction in the various schools and colleges, opened since the 
well-known despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854. They, therefore, 
added a substantia] number to the growing block of literacy. 

In the official element throughout India there were the ultra- 
conservative tendencies of the older class of men, who adhered to 
the tradition of the good old time of the Directors and viewed 
«modern progress and especially outside European interlopers and 
Competition wallahs with intense abhorrence.” However, this 
class, though now fallen on evil days was stronger among the old 
Anglo-Indians in England than in India. 

Alongside the passing generation of these old Anglo-Indians, 
many of whom had borne the brunt of the Afghan war and the sub- 
sequent disaster, there was the body of eminent men who had risen and 
who were likely to rise. Of this latter class many came to participate in 
the later controversy in the Central Asian Question. Men such as John 
Lawrence, Bartle Frere, Cecil Beadon, Robert Montgomery, Charles 
Wingfield, Henry Yule and Richard Temple, uniting the experience 
of the country and claiming attachment of the Indians came to be 
placed on a par with the foremost ranks of English public men. 

So far as political and financial matters were concerned, the 
official Government opinion and the opinions of the European 
community frequently clashed ; and it was believed in certain 
quarters that the latter which in reality was very weak “was much 
more likely to be overborne than to obtain undue ascendancy.’”® 

The India of the seventies was very different from what it 
was in the thirties. There was a complete new generation of people 
who had not known generally what it was to be visited with a war; 
what it was to suffer from the presence of a hostile enemy harrying 
their country. In short, they had lost the sense of the presence of 


1 Contemporary Review (March 1880), pp. 459 seqq. 
2 Samuel Laing, India and China, England’s Mission in the East (London 1863), 


2nd edn., P- 16. 
2 Ibid. 
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the evil that used to ravage the country before. 


The new education was also slowly effecting a change. And 
instead of turning their attention towards the northwest frontier and 
beyond, where Russia was advancing, the educated Indians asked 
for a greater share in the administration of the country ; they 
demanded a Tight to be consulted before they were taxed. The 
movement to establish the Indian National Congress was in the 
offing. There was no fear of any Russian invasion of India in their 
mind. On the contrary, both the followers of Gladstonian 
Liberalism as well as irreconcilable Hindus were confident of Britain’s 
Power to thwart the Russian menace. 

There were many more papers both in English and in Verna- 
cular and they were conducted with much greater ability, indepen- 
dence and Tegard to the public interests. But still, it must be 


admitted that the Press of India Tepresented the opinions of a mere 
fraction of the masses of India. 


It represented 
men, who gathered a 


Of the opinions of the great mass of the cultivators and the 
industrial population of India, it was a mere teflection of a distant 
light which reached the best informed of the English editors of 
Indian newspapers. More than one writer of this period has avowed 
that there was a growing estrangement between the native population 
and the British officials.2 It js also true that some of the highly 
Placed administrators carried a different impression from that which 
existed.3 


There were diffrent assessments of the native feelings on the 
In his letter to Sir John Kaye, Sir Bartle 


1 The Cambridge History of the British Empire (Cambri¢ge, 1932) vol. 5, 
p. 548. 

2 Sir Bartle Frere, The means of ascertaining the Public Opinion in India op. 
cit p 7. 


5 Tid. William Taylor 


‘ament that poorer natives 
‘miserable ignorance.” 
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wished for a change of policy. 
Lord Lawrence would not give much weight to such opinions. 


«Few natives” he maintained, “knew anything of real valueon the 
subject. They have not been behind the scenes. They have not 
really studied the subject. Their views are for the most part the 
mere reflex of the opinion which they find in the English Press in 
India and which often appeat in the native papers months after they 
have been read in our own. No doubt many intelligent natives are 
anxious on the subjects of a Russian invasion of India and many of 
them would gladly see measures adopted to prevent what, if successful, 
would prove a grievous misfortune to the country. But I do not 
think that they have ever fairly considered what is the best course to 
adopt to ward off the threatened danger or have any conception of 
the cost which an occupation of Afghanistan would inyvolve”.* 

Sir Bartle Frere thought otherwise. He would attach much 

rtance to the native opinion, whose feelings had been 
ever look to it for guidance.” 
h as Sir Owen Burne who had discovered 
d widespread conspiracy among the 
Muslims against the British rule. In his confidential historical 
summary of the Central Asian Question in 1874, he gave copies of a 
Mahomedan prophesy predicting the fall of Britain in India in the 
sincere but mistaken belief that all Muslims put great faith in those 
prophesies, though he could not produce any direct evidence for it. 
The prophesy had been received in May 1862. Similarly he produced 
a letter, alleged to have been received from Mecca purporting similar 
activities.8 Burne must have been all the more convinced of the 
truth of his documents when in 1877 the Mussulman feelings were 
excited at the treatment meted out to Turkey by the European 
powers, followed by the Russo-Turkish war. 

The truth was that the educated indian was neither ill-informed 
as Lawrence supposed him to be, nor was the educated Indian 
greatly alarmed as Frere contended. The educated Indian combined 
with other intelligent people to organise a meeting to protest against 
Lytton’s expedition to Afghanistan, which he said, had «turned the 

1 Sir Bartle Frere, Afghanistan and South Africa (London !881) Sth edn.; p. 48, 
of Lawrence’s Memo dated 4 November 1874. 


2 bid. p. 56. 
8 Owen Burne. Historical Summary of the Central Asian Question dated 30 


April 1874. of, its Appendix VII. 
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roused, though he would ni 

There were Officers suc! 
definite proofs of discontent an 
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Amir of Cabul from a warm friend to an avowed enemy.” 

He was also roused when the Englishman charged him with 
disloyalty to the Queen. ‘We are puzzled to find”, wrote one 
Ramlal Roy in a letter to the editor of the Statesman, “the English- 
man charging the people of India with disloyalty to the Queen 
Empress on the ground that they protest against paying the cost of 
the present Afghan war. Had the Englishman known why the 
Indian people do thus protest, he would have to lay upon them an 
abusive epithet. The war is unjust and it is carried on in spite of 


alone knows. Surely it is not undertaken for protecting the Indian 
frontier, for Lord Beaconsfield himself acknowledges that the present 

It is neither carried on to repel 
one. It is again not undertaken 
rd Beaconsfield’s Imperial policy. 
be but injustice to call the people 
Even were it carried on mainly 


t of the war.’ 
there were few Indians at the time, who were as 
ell-informed as Ramlal Roy. It was no doubt 


of hands or that if a single copy reached a village 
or even a large collection of villages, its contents would sooner Or 
later become known to nearly every man residing in the neighbour- 
hood. But still it touched only the fringe of a vast mass. 

Again it would be wrong to over-emphasise the Russian theme, 
which appears to have least concerned the majority of the English as 
well as the Vernacular journals. In the latter, however, the tone was, 
if it could be so described, anti-British rather than Pro-Russian. It 
was Lytton’s and his advisor’s own much exaggerated fears of Russia 
that made them conclude that the Indians cherished a secret sym- 
pathy for Russia and would help its cause to replace the British rule 


in India. This was the result of a political myopia in Lytton’s 
frontier policy. 


1 Statesman and Friend of India, 29 October 1878, -~ 
2 Ibid. 30 December 1878. 


CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSION 


The problems presented by the growing proximity of the Rus- 
sian and the British Indian frontiers in Asia between 1838 and 1878 


were mostly of speculative character. Any person, therefore, who was 


keen to have any opinion concerning the solution of one or many 
not only about 


problems, was expected to know as much as possible, 
Russia and India but also about several intervening regions between 
the Caspian Sea and the Indus river. The problems, moreover, 
were both of a political and a military character. They were concern- 
ed with the relations of one state with another and there were pro- 
blems involving military strategy. Thus, it was not long before the 
whole question of Central Asia became primarily a specialised field 


for solidiers and diplomats. 
Secondly, exploration and communications were two outstand- 


ing features of the Central Asian question, and they remained so 
throughout the course of this inquiry. The latter especially not only 
but also formed a fruitful sphere 


pertained to Central Asian regions 
d adventure in linking England with India. How- 


ever, the results in both the fields of exploration and communication 
contributed a great deal to the store of existing knowledge. The 
explorers were soon to become authorities on Central Asia. 

Both men and ideas came to 
of Central Asia. Though the theme of the Russian advance did not 
remain in the forefront throughout the entire forty years of this 
there were certain periods of tension and crisis when it 
talk of politicians, members of Parliament. the 
Press and to an extent, of the general public. If the stress 
of events left abiding impressions on men’s minds, there were 
certain prevailing notions regarding the countries, peoples, places, 
forms of government and code of international relations, which affect- 


ed the conduct of war and diplomacy. 
The main outline of the Central Asian Question may be reca- 


inquiry> 
became the 
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The intervening Tegions which were drawn into the “Great Game 
had also Temained incognito to the players, The difficulties of com- 
munication between the seats of Planning and of execution gave new 


The fifties were troubled years. The inability to give answers to 
many questions in the riddle resulted in conflagration in the West, the 


Middle East and th 


e East. A faint picture of the effect of Anglo- 


Ussian politics of Europe was seen emerging in Asia, But still it was 


a broken image, 


Certain fixed ideas often found expression in 


discussions, The Crimean War demonstrated that there was no imme- 
diate Possibility of reconciliation between England and Russia on the 


Eastern Question. 
the Continued hos 


British interests in India. The Mutiny 
Old notions that England was a forej 


on Indian Opinion and British force, 


influence, Both in 
sion widened. On 


the creation of “i 


Over events in Turkestan, there ne 


tility of the Shah, under Russian influence, to 


gn power in India and that 


British frontier Policy. Whatever measures were devised the object 


Conclusion oan 


was to meet a particular contingency. After Auckland, all the Vice-. 
roys were very careful in their Central Asian dealings, and so were 
the Secretaries of State for India in London. They would not easily 
commit British prestige towards the removal of unknown risks in the 
Central Asian politics. 

Thus, when there was the need for better understanding, a wider 
outlook and deeper knowledge, the whole range of Central Asian 
thinking either suffered from negligence or was guided by fixed, but 
outdated ideas. Their origins being partly historical, partly rational 
and partly inferential they were of varying truthfulness. A few of 
them may be noted here. 

There were certain prevalent notions regarding all the four 
countries: Russia. Persia, Afghanistan and India. There were 
some vague ideas even with regard to Central Asian khanates. 

Russia was known to be a force against Liberalism in Europe. 
Though its people were Christians, they had Tartar blood in them and 
on the whole were half-civilised. In the field of commerce it was 
monopolistic ; in politics it delighted at aggrandisement at the cost 
of weaker powers around it and it always thought in military terms. 
Its diplomacy had earned an evil reputation for double dealing. It 
was supposed to be secretive and even, when it expressed something, 
it was not believed that its word would be kept. 

In its general scheme of expansion in the East, Russia was 
be acting on a carefully prepared plan. This was the 
» In any discussion of Central Asia, this is 
it, this was such a quotation 
reated on without that 
from the cauldron of 


thought to 
«will of Peter the Great. 
a recurring reference. As Karl Blind put 
that “very rarely is the Eastern Question t 
«arm’d head” making its weird apparition 


political witcheraft’”." 
Blind believed that this document was a magnificent example 


of a fraud and yet he was constrained to admit that it had been a 
“textbook of Russian policy.” In all political writings showing a 
distrust of Russia and advocating a “forward policy” in India, the 
will of Peter the Great was either mentioned or its policy delineated 


to substantiate the thesis. 
There was no well- 
known to be a seat ofag 


and degeneration. On the Caspian, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, (May 1869); p. 36. 


defined place given to Persia. It was once 
reat empire but it has languished in chaos 
Russia was known to be dispos- 
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sessing her of valuable territory but the Shah was considered to be 
too weak to oppose. Few Persophils sympathised with her here but 
when the Shah matched against Herat, he was believed to be acting 
as an instrument of Russia against British interests in India. 

For a long time the emphasis — whether British interest in 
Persia was Indian or European — kept on shifting and the result 
was a steady decline of British influence at Teheran. Even when 
the Shah was prepared to throw his lot against Russia, if only 
Britain would stand by her side, England chose to remain un- 
committed. 

The most persistent idea that dominated Britain’s Central 
Asian proceedings was an unshakeable belief in Herat being the 
key to India. The Persian war of 1856 was caused by the whig 
“Heratitude”, 

Not much was known about Afghanistan proper; but all 
rulers of India, including the British were conscious of the fact 
that all invasions of India through the north west frontier were 


both schools of thought agreed on one point : the Indians were 
always on the look for a change of administration. Certain section 
of the population, particularly on the frontier were restless 
souls, The people were credulous and often indulged in exaggera- 
tion fed on rumours. That was why the Shah-in-Shah of Iran and 
the ‘Rooswallah” as Auckland believed, carried a great authority 
even though they were not formidable. Later on, the fanaticism 
and the blind faith in Teligion of the Moslems of India became 
Objects of distrust, 

For a number of years an imperfect knowledge of the geogra- 
phy of Central Asia kept alive the idea that but for a few exceptions 
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it all comprised a mountainous and desert area. Very few 
European travellers ever visited this area and fewer still assessed 
correctly its strategic importance. For the general public it had 
only the charm of something like the Arabian Nights, and that too, 
only if they had ever heard of it. 

The two most powerful ideas, which were developed into 
theories in due course of time and became fixed in men’s minds 
were those of masterly inactivity and the scientific frontier. Both 
of them, being groups of different ideas fused together, were capable 
of very different interpretations. 

The theory of masterly inactivity admitted within its fold those 
who would have nothing to do with countries beyond the Indus. 
These peoples would prefer to wait for any aggression on that river, 
as John Lawrence would do. There were also those who would not 
sit still and would admit limited activity on the frontier, like Lord 
Mayo. With Lawrence later on masterly inactivity became a fixed 
idea. He would have preferred to see the Russians in Afghanistan 
than to wage a second war with the Afghans. 

The theory of the scientific frontier was a more dynamic one. 
So far as this inquiry is concerned, it does not come to play 


an important role till the last stage is reached. On the eve of 


the second Afghan war in 1878, Lord Beaconsfield first gave 


public expression to the phrase. In his view, the aim of the war was 


the ‘rectification’ of the frontier in north-west India. 


For along time, the Indus frontier—particularly the upper 
Indus—was considered a natural military frontier. The upper 
course of the river divided the lower hill country of the Punjab 
and the range known as the salt range from the mountains and 
the valleys of Afghanistan. The Indus was also an.ethnological 
boundary, the population on one side being Indian and on the other 


side Afghan. 


Beyond the river, at an average distance of some fifty miles, 


‘an another frontier line, on to either side of which lay the 


Khyber and the Bolan Passes. Between these two points there were 
a few difficult Passes (the easiest of which were the Gomul, 
issuing opposite Dera Ismail Khan and the Koorum near Kohat), 
and thus it was considered to be a good barrier. 

This idea of an effective frontier in the Afghan hills was always 


1 Sir George Campbell, The Afghan Frontier. (London 1879), pp. 38 segg. 
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put forward in support of the plan of remaining on the defensive, 
thus awaiting amidst all the resources of India, an enemy who 
would have advanced to a great distance from his own resources. 
As Major-General Hamley a known authority on strategical aspects 
of war, put it “the argument thus stated would imply that it is 
always judicious to await invasion’? which was manifestly not 
true.t Hamley also believed that such a course could be judicious. 
when adopted by the weaker nations. Again, “a defensive war 
will often combine the parts of an otherwise discordant empire in a 
patriotic union against the common enemy”. But Hamley was 
sure that “the current testimony of all Indians, that there is no 
territory on which it could be more perilous to give an enemy the 
chance of winning a battle than our Indian empire”. 

Hamley’s recommendations were therefore, first, the holding 
of Quetta, which of course Lytton had already done. But this 
was not the most advantageous frontier. The confederated enemy 
forecs could assemble within the triangle, Herat, Kabul and Kandahar. 
With Kabul, Peshawur could be threatened, whereas between 
Kandahar and Quetta the only obstacle could be the Khojak Pass. 
Once this pass fell into the enemy’s hands, Quetta would need 
much more reinforcement. Hamley’s second suggestion was to 
hold Kandahar too. Thirdly, he would not go beyond the Khyber, 
the Gomul and the Koorum, but would strengthen Peshawur and 
create two camps in front of the other two passes. 

, The above was a much poorer evaluation of a scientific frontier 
visualised by Lytton, who looked to the great Hindukush range as 
the great natural boundary between India and Central Asia.? 

Like certain ideas, several persons left a great impact in the 
development of Anglo-Russian relations in Central Asia. In 
England it was Lord Palmerston or Lord Beaconfield’s Palmerstoni- 
anism that held sway. No doubt what Palmerston did in Central 
Asia was primarily to strengthen his European diplomacy. But at 
the same time it should be remembered that any ruler of India could 
also have thought along the same line, though he might have acted 
differently. Truly, it should be said to the credit of Palmerston 


Rn 
Maj. Gen. E. B. Hamley, The Strategical Conditions of our Indian northwest 
frontier. A lecture delivered at the Royal United Service Institution on 13 
December 1878. cf. the map at the end. 

2 Supra p. 356. 
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that he was the first systematic propounder of the Central Asiatic 
plan and that he tried to execute it. 

Gladstone’s spacifism and high sense of public morality even 
in day to day politics and diplomacy achieved two things. First, an 
agreement with Russia regarding the northern boundary of 
Afganistan was arrived at. Similar agreements between Persia on 
one side and Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the other, were also 


concluded. Secondly, he also demonstrated the injustice of always 
treating Russia as an aggressor and an enemy of civilization. In the 
same way he pointed to the equally unjust and impolitic side of the 


second Afghan war. 

In India the full circle of action and inaction was completed by 
the triumvirate of Auckland, Lawrence and Lytton. All three failed in 
their objectives because all the three were partially right. During 
the period of this inquiry of the above three administrators, only 
Lawrence had a chance to prosecute his ideology vigorously outside 
on the public platform. 

However, in the sixties and seventies, on the Secretariat level, 
in Parliament, in the Press and in the publica small but intelligent 

ly and incessantly for the 


and very active group worked strenuous: 
licy. All of them had a distinguished 
r both. Only a few of 


adoption of a forward po 
record in either political or military service 01 
the representatives of this class can be referred to here. 

At the India office in London, it was Sir Owen Burne, more 
than Sir John Kaye, who brought the Central Asian outlook into the 
frontier policy discussions. He had joined the India office in 1874, 
succeeding Sir John Kaye as Secretary of the Political and Secret 
department. Before he took up this job he hada desire to “be off 
Jeading an army in Afghanistan or thrashing a Russian.” This 
wish he had now to put off for some future time. 

This unfulfilled ambition now took another field. He began 
the war on paper. This arch Russophobe of the India office ha,s 
noted that week by week he had to write important memoranda, 
sometimes of fifty to sixty pages of print on Afghanistan, Persia 
Central Asia, Egypt, and Turkey. He also claims to have written 
for The Times, and he thus tried to canalize public opinion in favour 
of the active policy. 

In Parliament 
member with an interes 

T Burne to Sir L. Mallet, 14 Decem! 


looked upon asa 


Edward Eastwick may bi 
His connection 


t in Central Asian affairs. 
ber 1874, Memories, p. 192. 
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with the Indian service ; the long association of his family with the 
East India Company, his proficiency in Indian languages and his 
diplomatic experience in Persia gave hima distinguished position so 
faras the Central Asian question was concerned. He not only 
kept alive the interest of the House in this question but drew 
attention to its seriousness in the sixties. 

The most active persons in offical press and public spheres were 
certainly Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Rawlinson. Sir Bartle never 
wrote an exhaustive account of his views exclusively on Central Asia, 
but his official minutes and memoranda, his articles in magazines, and 
his abundant letters comprise voluminous writings. His under- 
standing of the Indian character though not wholly without flaw, is 
substantially right. His acquaintance with the Sind frontier is also 
admirable. But he lacks an understanding of the Afghans and many 
a time tends to overrate the dangers of the Russian advance. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson also imparted a vigorous 
Central Asian thinking. Before he published his excell 
on Central Asia England and Russia in the East he 
become an institution in his Own country ; a leader of Central Asian 
politicians; a mentor to oriental students, a referee on Persian ques- 
tions to both Conservatives and Liberals alike. Unlike Sir Bartle, he 
had the added advantage of having been a member of Parliament. 
Though his interest in Central Asia was both political and scientific, 
in frequent speeches and addresses to societies and gatherings, he 
spoke on its political aspect. In the early seventies he had also 
donned the Presidential robe of the Royal Geographical Society, 


Rawlinson too was a frequent contributor to the Press: No 
sooner was his above mentioned work published than it was c 
sidered a marvel of wisdom and profundity, theoretically and 
factually. Much of its counsel was judged at the time to be too 
advanced for many, even for those who had implicit faith in his 
premises. Indeed before his death in 1895 he himself might have 
questioned whether in the twenty years which had passed since the 
work first appeared in 1875, a few of his own arguments did not 
somewhat weaken in force, 


impetus to 
ent treatise 
had almost 


on- 


1 Eastwick’s brother, E.J. Eastwick rose to become the Deputy Chairman of 
the Company and subsequently became the member ofthe Council of India 
(1860-68). His work ‘Lord Lytton and the Afghan war’ has been referred to 
elsewhere. 
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The two main weaknesses of his advocacy Were, firstly, a sense 
fixed idea that Russia was working in 


of panic and secondly, his 
Central Asia to harm Britain in India. Much of his reasoning was 
founded on these two premises. Incidentally the arguments he 
advanced to show, where Macneill in his Present position of Russia 
(1836) had erred, could ina more modified form be applied to his 
own forebodings.* 

One last name shou 
took a keen interest in t 
Vambery, though not Eng 
writer in English on this que 


Jd not escape this notice of persons who 
he Central Asian Question. Armenius 
lish was the most prolific- speaker and 
V stion., His open partisanship for Britain 
diminishes the value of his opinions but «The Explorer” the name 
by which he was known in London Society did great service in the 
field of rediscovering Central Asia. He came to London more than 
tributed to English journals but also to 

ly in clubs, societies and 


European journals; and he spoke frequent! 
it in 1868 (after his travels in Central 


gatherings. On his first visit in 
Asia in 1862-64) he ha London Season.* 
On a later visit he was inv » where 
he had conversation with the Queen about oriental affairs. He also 
met in London Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir Roderick Murchison and several other lesser 
dignitaries- 

In 1878, looking back © 
England and Russia in Centra 


of affairs in Central Asia caused gt 
in India. The presence of Russia in the East provoked alarm, debate 


and Government action. Much of what was feared in 1838 came 
to pass only in 1865, and yet the public mind was either tranquil or 
indifferent and ignorant. Though the blow had fallen, British 
prestige had not suffered. Nevertheless, the Reviewers and the Club 
politicians kept alive discussion, but the subject had become more or 
less weary, stale, flat, and to most minds unprofitable. And so in 
Jater years» until 1875 if we except the excitement caused by the 
Schouvaloff mission, and the subsequent invasion and part annexation 
of Khiva—which. after all, exploded in a burst of books, leading 
articles, lectures, pamphlets and questions and answers in Parliament— 


ited “to dine an 


n the process of readjustment between 
] Asia one feels that in 1838 the state 
eat disquiet in high official quarters 


1 Rawlinson, P- S: 
2 G. Paston, At John Murray's 1843-1892, op. cit. p. 209. 
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Russia had been directly threatening a post, which if occupied by 
her troops placed Herat in her power. And Herat was the key to 
India. The question then raised in all quarters was, rather than let 
Russia possess it, should Britain not throw forward a force beyond 
her frontier and gairison it? Partly real and partly exaggerated 
alarm was raised, but Northbrook in India and Argyll in Britain 
would not doit. The Eastern Question again estranged England 


and Russia and then both of them tried to take _advantage of their 
positions in Asia. 


Opinions weighed on policy and policy changed opinions. 
Force was employed to remedy the fallacy and failed. The help 
of reason was taken to make use of opportunism and more often 
than not wise policy motivated foolish measurees. 
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